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Auto Policy Revision 
By Fire Companies 
Nearing Completion 


New and More Simplified Form 
May Be Approved by N.A.U.A. 
Before End of Year 


DEFINITION OF COLLISION 
Companies Aim for Clear Cut 
Statement on Liability on This 
and Other Perils 


Revision of the standard automobile 
forms used by member companies of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association, which has been underway 
for several months, is nearing comple- 
tion and it is not improbable the new 
form will be approved and placed in 
use before the end of this year. How- 
ever, to date, the spetial policy revision 
committee of the N.A.U.A, has not com- 
pleted its work, which will then be fol- 
lowed by submission of the suggested 
forms to the board of directors for their 
action. Changes in the policy will not 
be far-reaching but will seek to achieve 
clarification, simplification and conden- 
sation. 

The new forms, dealing with fire and 
theft, comprehensive coverage, miscel- 
laneous hazards and collision, will be 
more up-to-date than the present ones, 
with changes made in the light of ex- 
perience of the last few years. Since 
the comprehensive form has been ac- 
cepted so widely by automobile owners 
in preference to the more limited fire 
and theft coverages, ..derwriters have 
been faced with num _us new problems 
which did not exist some years ago. It 
is expected the revised contracts will 
afford greater protection to assureds and 
at the same time more clearly define 
the obligations beir~ assumed by the 
insurance cor mbiguous word- 
ing, suscep‘ w cG& Jicting interpre- 
tations, is . .g clarified. 

Companies Review Draft Forms 


A completed draft of the new con- 
tract was sent to company members of 
the N.A.U.A. in August with requests 
for suggestions and criticisms. Many 
companies have already returned the 
draft with their comments and the re- 
vision committee is meeting these days 
to study these replies. 

One of the major changes contem- 
plated deals with definition of collision 
coverage. As the comprehensive form 
covers nearly everything except collision 
there have been numerous instances in 
recent years where assureds, without 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Are you aware that only 25% of industrial concerns carry Business 
Interruption Insurance? Many of the remaining 75% would carry 
it if you explain it to them thoroughly. A call to our nearest field 
man will receive prompt attention. He will be pleased to assist you 
in soliciting this important and improved coverage. 


Lo ndon i Lancashire 


THE LONDON & 5. ‘oe 2. RANC md . LTD. *« ORIENT LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY «+ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- OUP 
PANY. LTD. *ySAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK E GR 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (Fire perartTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 























Youth and Sixty-Five 


A youngster of twenty-one in one of our Agencies, brand 
new in the business, knowing the attitude of the young 
toward life insurance benefits that will not accrue until 
age 65, devised this approach, which is followed by a 
Retirement Income sales talk:— 


At 25 you look along the road into the future, and very far 











away you see a billboard whose words you can only faintly see. 
You read, “Age 65,” and you say to yourself, “Oh, shucks!” But 
you go along the road, year after year, getting older, but still not 
bothering about the billboard and its “Age 65,” and you reach, say, 
age 40. Now you can read the billboard better, and you see, down 
in one corner, something else,—the words, “What’ll I do?” Still 
you aren’t troubled much about it, because 65 is 25 long years away. 
But before you know it you are 50, and the billboard’s words are 
an ugly threat. Age 65 you realize is rapidly rushing toward you, 
and how you wish that back there at 25,—right where we now are,— 
when it was easy to do, you had done something about it. 


This treatment is producing business for its young 
author. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Arnold Plan Changes 
Renewal Compensation 
Basis For Agents 


President of Northwestern National 
Life Introduces System Reward- 
ing Business Persistency 


INCREASES AGENTS’ INCOME 


Based on Ratio That Renews Each 
Year Not Premiums; Result of 
Several Years’ Study 











In the mid-depression years President 
O. J. Arnold of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis was impressed 
by the fact that many of the most com- 
petent and conscientious agents were 
the hardest hit because their sense of 
responsibility to policyholders made them 
give more time to policyholder service 
and their new business from which they 
got the major part of their incomes 
dwindled. Because of this situation 
President Arnold launched a thorough 
study of every phase of the company’s 
operations, especially from the stand- 
point of costs. Every process and pro- 
cedure both in the home office and field 
was brought under continuous critical 
study. Meanwhile President Arnold de- 
vised the new compensation system. 

The new system of renewal commis- 
sions rewards the agent in direct pro- 
portion to the contribution he makes to 
the company’s welfare by properly se- 
lecting, selling and servicing his busi- 
ness. Under the plan four out of five 
of the company’s full-time active agents 
will receive immediate substantial in- 
creases in renewal earnings. Three- 
fourths of those who benefit under the 
new plan will enjoy at least a 50% in- 
crease, and over one-half of these agents 
will receive more than a 100% increase. 
Renewals under the new plan will be 
paid in equal monthly instalments 
throughout the year. 

Pays on Ratio That Renews 


A decided departure from the tradi- 
tional method of paying a percentage of 
renewal premiums, the new plan pays 
the agent a flat amount per thousand on 
the volume of his business, by each year 
of issue, that persists in excess of the 
amount needed to meet a base or mini- 
mum renewal ratio established by the 
company for all business of that year 
of issue. 

The conunission is the same regardless 
of the type of policy or the amount of 
the premium; it is, however, graded 
according to the year in which the busi- 
ness was produced, from the highest rate 
on business produced in the preceding 
year down to the lowest rate on busi- 
ness produced in the sixth, sew 4, 
eighth and ninth years precedir 
alties of like amounts per th 
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ost yourself 


ON YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


I. Which life insurance company writes a full line of ten pre- 
ferred class policies instead of the usual one (in addition to policies on five other 


levels of standard and substandard insurance) ? 
2. In what company can a policyholder purchase an average 
of more than $100 of extra insurance with each dollar of his dividends? 


r) . . ‘ 
eb What company sells 63 per cent more ordinary insurance in 
its own state than any other company? 


MA. What company pays the agent with ten years’ service A 
SERVICE SALARY IN ADDITION TO THE USUAL RENEWAL INCOME? 


id Ty . . . . 
eB What company issues a policy which offers lifelong protec- 
tion (and cash values, of course) with a premium rate of $17.91 at Age 35? 


° y , Tal 
@. What company’s annual statement shows more than TWICE 
THE USUAL MARGIN OF SAFETY in amount of assets over liabilities? 


G~ What company sold 22 per cent more new insurance last 
year than the previous year, and increased its “in force” business 7% per cent? 


OB. What company had the biggest year of its history in 1938, 
and in ten months out of the twelve, beat the same month of the previous year? 


9. What company permits a policyholder with an endowment 
or limited pay policy to reduce his premium (without medical examination) to 
less than the ordinary life rate for the original age of issue? 


10. WHAT COMPANY ORIGINATED AND INTRODUCED THE FAMILY 
INCOME POLICY ? 


BE. What company goes to its Field Force in designing all its 
sales promotion material ? 
© y ‘ ° . ° ° ° ° 
12. When its name is mentioned in life insurance circle, what 
company usually elicits some comment about its progressiveness and modern 
methods ? 


F YOU LIKE THE PROFESSOR QUIZ OR “INFORMATION, PLEASE” KIND OF 
| GAME, TRY THESE QUESTIONS OUT ON YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS 
IN THE BUSINESS. IF YOU KNOW YOUR COMPANIES, AND KEEP UP ON YOUR 
READING, THEN YOU WILL SCORE 100 PER CENT. THE ANSWER TO ALL 
TITESE QUESTIONS IS: 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





W. M. ROTHAERMEL, Vice President 
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National Association of Life U nderwriters 
Holds 5Oth Anniversary Convention 


By Clarence Axman 


St. Louis, Sept. 28.—With a registra- 
tion of 2,300 in a ballroom of the Jeffer- 
son Hotel so crowded that it was neces- 
sary to have another room for the over- 
flow where the proceedings were relayed 
by loud speakers, the main session of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers got under way Wednesday. It 
was the Association’s golden annivers: ry 
meeting and the only person present 
who was at the organization meeting in 
Boston was Henry H. Putnam, now pub- 
licity manager of the John Hancock. 
There was an air of electricity about 
the opening sessions because insurance 
is under attack in Washington and no 
one knows what is going to happen there 
in the next twelve months although it 
is known that an attempt to put the 
insurance business under national con- 
trol is to be made. The agents through- 
out the country resent the slurs being 
directed at the agents by TNEC. Fur- 
thermore, it is a meeting held in a 
world war atmosphere and the National 
Association membership is hoping the 
nation keeps out of war. 

Even in the first session there were 
statements made about TNEC activities 
and the convention broke into cheers 
when two speakers, Commissioner Ray 
B. Lucas of Missouri, a former supreme 
court judge, and Col. C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel American 
Life Convention, declared their opposi- 
tion to national insurance supervision. 

Although the National Association of 
Life Underwriters did not begin its 
annual convention until Wednesday 
there were a number of subsidiary con- 
ventions before that, some of which had 
speakers of national reputation. The 
first sessions were those of the National 
Council. Then came the conventions of 


the Million Dollar Round Table and the 
sage Quarter Million Dollar Round 
lable, after which came the convention 
of the managers and general agents. 
Other vatherings included Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 

St. Louis Papers Cold to Convention 
The members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table had stopped in’ French 


Lick Springs for an outing and while 
there had held a meeting. Their con- 
vention in St. Louis was not of the 
round table variety this vear, but instead 


Paul C. Sanborn, chairman, had a pro- 
gram of four speakers. They were 
thirty-year-old Elliott Roosevelt, the 


President’s son who is now a radio star, 
regarded by some people as America’s 


leading youthful personality; Anna 
Steese Richardson, the veteran writer 
for women’s magazines; Charles T. 
Davies, an insurance-minded Ohio mil- 


who told abont his large insur- 
ance coverage; and Denis B. Maduro, 
New York insurance lawyer. Elliott 
Roosevelt walked away with the daily 
paper publicity on Tuesday. He said 
no one knows whether his father is 
going to run again or not and Elliott 
thought people should give their atten- 
tion to the great international problems 
brought on by the war and should keep 
Politics out of their minds for the time 


lionaire, 


being. 
_And speaking about publicity the 
National Association is getting a bad 


break in papers here as one of the morn- 
Ing newspapers greeted the convention 
with a nasty editorial voicing life insur- 
ance views similar to those of the coun- 
selor critics. Insurance does not stand 
so well with St. Louis dailies in part 


because of the publicity which has been 
companies for 


given the fire insurance 


rat- 


30ss 


fire insurance 
medium of 
Insurance Com- 
One morning 
published a 


settling the Missouri 
ing case through the 
Pendergast and former 
missioner R. E. O’ Malley. 
newspaper sometime ago 
vicious editorial saying some of the fire 
executives should go to jail because 
of the manner in which the fire insur- 
ance rate compromise was reached. 
Prominent Speakers Heard 
Ralph G. Engelsman is chairman of 


the convention program committee and 
he gathered quite a bunch of stars, in- 
cluding Governors Stark of Missouri 
and Stassen of Minnesota; Fred A. 
Healy, vice-president Curtis Publishing 
Co.; Matthew Woll, vice-president 
American Federation of Labor; Louis 


H. Pink, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York State; Ruth Bryan Owen 
Rohde, former minister to Denmark: 
Bertrand J. Perry, president Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life; and Branch Rickey, 
veneral manager St. Louis Cardinals 
baseball team. 

John A. Stevenson, 


president Penn 


Mutual, spoke before the Women’s Qua 





in an uproar of approval. 
applause died down Lucas continued: 
“The tendency towards Federal control 


appears to be another step in the direc- 
tion of centralized control which can 
be better exercised by the forty-eight 
states. 

“We insurance commissioners 
closer to the public, to the companies 
and to the agents than any supervision 
by Washington could be and we are 
better understood by the people and 
better understand them than if super- 
vision should be directed from national 
capital.” 

Following Commissioner Lucas 
Col. Robbins who said: “I have been 
attending sessions of TNEC since the 
hearings began. The message of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, out of which grew the 
appointment of the Monopoly Commit- 
tee, suggested that there be an investiga- 


are 


came 


tion of accumulation of funds and how 
they are constituted and directed. Then 
what happened? Insurance came up for 


study and after 
on directors and their duties 


a preliminary hearing 
and study 


4 


Holgar J. Johnson (left) with Julian S. Myrick at the trustees’ meeting on Sunday 


ter Million Dollar Round Table, and 
Mrs. Stark, wife of Missouri Governor, 
talked at the women’s meeting next day. 
Theme of the convention was that life 
insurance is universal in its protection 
appeal and in its management, and con- 
structive in use of accumulated wealth. 
All industry and all business and _ all 
professions have been influenced and 
benefited through the existence of life 
insurance and American life insurance 
has made a contribution to American life 
that cannot be measured by dollars and 
cents or by social welfare alone, but 
by a true blending of both. 

Col. Robbins and Judge Lucas Rouse 


Convention 


Following the Missouri welcomes, two 
guests of the convention were intro- 
duced. They were Insurance Superin- 
tendent Rav B. Lucas of Missouri and 
Col. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion. 

Conunissioner Lucas said: “We insur- 
ance commissioners believe that insur- 
ance can be better served by letting in- 
surance supervision remain with the 


states.” Immediately the convention was 


of mortality and premium rates, tables 
and inter-company conferences on policy 
contracts, the committee got around to 
an inquiry into the agency system and 
efforts were made to prove that money 
spent in remunerating agents for writing 
policies has been a waste. The committee 
brought down for interrogation a repre- 
sentative of Massachusetts Savings Bank 
Life Insurance to show that insurance 
can be bought over the counter and the 
intimation was given that through such 
a set-up the buying of insurance from 
a bank and probably from a grocery 
store or some other mediums the com- 
missions paid agents can be saved for 
policyholders. 

“Now that is all nonsense as all you 
men and women agents know. While 
Holgar Johnson was in Washington the 


chief interrogator of TNEC said he 
wanted to talk with him privately and 
he told Mr. Johnson that you fellows 
who wrote Ordinary insurance need not 
worry, but those who wrote Industrial 
insurance did have to worry and_ that 
what was in the back of his mind—at 
least so it appeared—was that these 
agents were unnecessary as insurance 


When thecould be bought cheaper in some other 


channel, such as through savings bank 
life insurance. 
“Now you know only too well what 


would happen if people in the lower 
income brackets did not buy insurance 
unless they went to a counter and bought 
it. There would not be much life insur- 
ance sold if that were the system to pre- 
vail. Well, gentlemen, I am here to say 
that we insurance people are not going 
to permit the American Agency System 
to be destroyed. We are convinced that 
the people who buy life insurance are 
satisfied with it and just because some 
departmental officer down in Washington 
thinks otherwise will not be enough to 
deprive the American public of the 
services of legitimate agents. If any at- 
tempt is made to upset the American 
Agency System there will be a fight 
and it is time for us to come out in the 
open and make the fight against these 
influences which seek the objectives of 
which I am speaking. 

“It is not the administration 
which has those views I have been in- 
forming you about, but some of the 
personalities of the administration do 
have those v’ews. However, it may be 
that the war in Europe will so disturb 
their minds and enlist their interests 
in other directions so much that any 
plan for abolition of agents will not be 
carried out.” 

Flash-Back to Fifty Years Ago 

The convention hall was then darkened 
and the lighted stage showed two insur- 
ance men dressed in habiliments and 
beards of fifty years ago. They were 
Manuel Camps, Jr., Penn Mutual, New 
York, and Clarence W. Wyatt, John 
Hancock, Boston, who impersonated two 
men who were described as having just 
come from the organization meeting of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers fifty years ago. The dialogue was 
amusing and indicated the great progress 


itself 


of America and of life insurance. In the 
dialogue one of the actors made _ the 
prophecy that by 1939 there would be 


15,000,000 people insured. 

Many prominent home office men are 
here including presidents of some com- 
panies and a large number of vice-presi- 
dents. 

Vie For Next Meeting 

Competition between Philadelphia and 
Cleveland for the 1940 convention gave 
color and music to hotel lobbies. Both 
cities sent large delegations and con- 
siderable ingenuity was shown in the 
build-up of each. Many young women 
and a number of men in Colonial cos- 
tume were on hand to greet delegates 
on behalf of Philadelphia, while these 
actors gave a pageant in a corner win- 
dow of the lobby, illustrating early Phil- 
adelphia scenes. The Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation got out a special convention issue 
of its house organ, The Broadcast, con- 
taining many pages of historical and 
other information about the city. 

The Cleveland Association also had a 
magazine for distribution. The two 
Heiser sisters, vaudeville performers, 
played the accordion about the lobbies 
and restaurants attended by delegates. 
A final stunt was the distribution of a 
number of copies of the Cleveland Pesali 
featuring the city and the association, 
the newsboys wearing aprons and dis- 
tributing the paper as the conventioneers 
left the meeting Thursday morning. 

The Insurance Commissioner of Ohio, 
John Lloyd, came to St. Louis to extend 
an invitation for the 1940 convention 
for Cleveland. 
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President Johnson's Report Cites 


vents Heritage of Fifty Years 


Holwar J president of the 
National Under 


writers, was outspoken in his pratse and 


Johnson, 
Association of Life 
commendation of the American life in 
surance agent as he reviewed the accom 
plishment of the past year and sketched 
the objectives of the future in his re 
before the fiftieth 
Louis. He 


port on Wednesday 
anniversary convention at St 
referring to the 


opened his report by 


first convention in’ Boston fifty years 
ago. President Johnson said 
“Fifty years ago in the City of Bos- 


National Association 


ton, Mass., your 


of Life Underwriters was organized. In 
attendance were the representatives of 
some fourteen local associations which 


were at that time in existence, and at 
this first meeting they heard the Hon 
orable George W. Carpenter, the first 
president of the National Association, 
make the followine comment 
“‘*Gentlemen, | beheve that in- this 
convention today we have started an in 
fluence that will be potent for the good 
of life insurance for the 
and when those who come after us shall 
turn back to this day, they will hold it 
in vrateful remembrance that we, too, 
have been equal to the emergency of 
this day and have done for I'fe insur 
most wmport 


years to come, 


ance what will be of the 


ant value to the future.’ 

“With this heritage of the past, we of 
the present. fifty. vears later, meeting 
here in St. Louis at the fiftieth annual 


representing as it does 338 
associations which on Julv 30 had the 
largest membership ever in the history 
of the association—27,445 members, in 
keen remembrance of what was said by 
President Carpenter, do herewith record 
our appreciation for what those pioneers 
did in organizing this association 

“The fifty 
the association has 
furthermore to the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of President Carpenter. We 
can rejoice in this heritage of the past, 
vrateful that the years have 
created numerous guide posts of experi 
ence in order that we may be better 
able to solve our problems as we at 
tempt to make our contribution that the 
future may be more secure for those 
who come f ™ 


convention, 


progress which 
enjoved — testifies 


Vears oft 


and we are 
! 


after us 


Reviews Work of Own Administration 
Reviewing the accomplishments of his 
own administration, President Johnson 
reported on several of the diversified ac- 
tivities of the National Association and 
measured the results against the objec- 
tives set at the beginning of his term. 
Brietly summarized they were these: 
The association’s responsibility to the 
agent: The agency organization has been 
impressed with the fact that prestige 
must be earned. The companies have 
recognized their responsibility in help- 
ing the public to a better understand- 
ing of the part played by the life insur- 
ance agent. The Institute of Life In- 
surance has been organized. The new 
picture “Yours Truly, Ed Graham” has 
as its chief purpose this aim of prestige 
building. General agents and managers 
have raised their standards of selection 
for new men desiring to enter the busi- 
ness. Selection tests are being used 
more widely. The Agency Practices 
Code is keeping the standards of per- 
formance high within the business 
The association’s part in educational 
activities: More than 6,500 agents took 
the R & R course through their local 
associations. The American Collece of 


Life Underwriters has more than 3,500 
people studying toward the ultimate at 
tainment of the CLU designation. In 
June 1,742 candidates took CLU exami 
nations. 

The association’s responsibility to the 
public: At present only about 6% or &% 
of the economic value of human life is 
insured. Average amount of insurance 
is only $1,700 per individual, leaving a 
tremendous job to the agent of insur 
ing more adequately the life values of 
the American people. The association 
has distributed much printed material to 
cause the public not only to continue the 
great faith which they have in the in 
stitution of life insurance but to have 
a better understanding of that institu 
tion which is providing them with their 
security through their own personal 
initiative. Regarding the activity of 
those who have attacked life insurance, 
President Johnson said: 


About Those Who Would Tear Down 

“One of the objectives this year plain 
lv sets forth the fact that as an asso 
ciation we would use our strength and 
influence to keep  policvholders and 
beneficiaries from being misled by those 
who seek for their own selfish interests 
to tear down legal reserve life insurance. 
\s the institution of life insurance be 
comes more and more the vital and 
dominant force in the econom‘c life of 
the nation, and more and more domi 
nant in providing security for the in 
dividuals of the nation, there are boun! 
to spring up around us those who would 
for their own selfish interests destroy 
that which has been created. There 
fore, I call to your attention the need 
for aggressive action by us in the in- 
terest of public policy, to help to re 
move these individuals from their ne- 
farious activity. 

“On the other hand, there remains for 
you and me as individual life insuranc« 
men, the necessity of so rendering ser 
vice to our policyholders in relation to 
their life insurance programs that they 
will have a greater faith in us than in 
those who would lead them along devi 
ous paths by enchantment and promise 
which they cannot and do not fulfill.” 

Regarding the objectives for the 
vrowth and strengthening of the organ- 
ization itself, Mr. Johnson pointed es- 
pecially to the National Association 
Council as a means of expressing the 
voice, opinions and ideas of the in- 
dividuals in the local and state asso- 
ciations, making a wholly democratic 
organization. 

From the accomplishments of the as 
sociation during the past year, Mr. 
Johnson presented some thoughts for 
future consideration. What he said was 
this: 

Future Objectives 

We as an association, and you and |] 
as individual agents, must work together, 
keeping in mind the fact that with the 
constantly increasing service being ren- 
dered by the institution of life insur- 
ance, and with a broadening base of 
public acceptance, we must continue to 
recognize that we have a very definite 
and direct responsibility to the public 
We should therefore conduct ourselves 
and so establish our programs of de- 
velopment that we will convince the pub- 
lic that we accept this responsibility and 
that we will see to it that they get a 
greater appreciation and more funda- 
mental knowledge of. the life insurance 
business as conveyed through us, the 
life insurance men. 

Secondly, we must be aware of the 
fact that the passing parade is a mov- 


ing parade, and one which constantly 
moves forward. Therefore, we must 
produce the kind of agent who will be 
nore than a salesman, a real service 
representative, with a training and 
equipment which will bring to him a 
better ability to serve the public more 
adequately in relation to its life insur 
ance needs. We must try constantly to 
develop our merchandising processes and 
procedures in order that we may clini 
misunderstandings = which 


nate some 
have been created by inadequate o1 
faulty methods of merchandising. We 





HOLGAR J. 


JOHNSON 


must continue the development of a bet 
ter marketing program required by a 
sound distribution This leads 
me to sugeest that there must be con- 
sidered some changes in the compensa 
tion system for agents which would pro- 
vide them with a more stabilized income 
today and the possibility of future se 
curity in their declining years. These 
are immediate concerns which must 
have attention from our association. 

At this point T would ask your atten- 
tion on another vital matter. 

There has been much discussion this 
vear about certain misunderstandings 
which have grown as a result of pub 
licity from the so-called monopoly in 
vestigation being conducted in Washine- 
ton, and I would like to take this op 
portunity of clearing up some of the 
misunderstandings which have resulted 
from press comments and some of thi 
testimony taken before the TNEC com 
mittee in Washington which is studying 
the question of monopoly in American 
business. , 


Comment on TNEC Study 


In spite of the past performance of 
life insurance, there are some questions 
being asked of life insurance. However. 
it is not life insurance alone which is 
being studied. All phases of American 
business and industry are at the present 
time feeling the inquisitive scrutiny of 
those in our governmental agencies who 
would study the influence of our present 
institutions on American life and eco- 
nomics. From such a study, if con- 
ducted on a scientific and honest basis, 
much good could and should come, for 
few, if any, of our American institutions 
have as vet reached perfection. 

However, if a few weaknesses are to 


Systern. 


condemn the whole institution, then all 
must agree that the procedure is whelly 
wrong. “For one does not burn down 
the barn to vet rid of a few rats,” as 
one commentator said so aptly a short 
time ago. As president of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters, | 
would call your attention to the fact 
that our association, for fifty years, has 
worked continually for a program which 
has as its objective the raising of the 
standards within the life insurance busi- 
ness for the best interests of the policy- 
holders, the companies and the agents. 
The record of its accomplishments. at- 
tests to the effectiveness of the ass6- 
ciation’s program. However, we must 
all recognize that there still remains 
much to be done, and I assume. that 
there always will be, for there is no 
such thing as a static condition in busi- 
ness and industry. Even government 
agencies are not perfect. 

In one instance the study has raised 
the question of Federal supervision of 
life insurance as opposed to the present 
system of state supervision. One can- 
not forget, however, that for many years 
the forty-eight states have maintained 
a very close supervision over all kinds 
of insurance, and that under this super- 
vision life insurance has established its 
ereat record of safety and security, and 
the interests of the policyholders have 
been kept in the forefront. 

This raises the question as to whether, 
under our democratic system of govern- 
ment, there is not a greater check for 
the benefit of policyholders with forty- 
eight) individual supervisory units, as 
opposed to a system of supervision un- 
der one head, giving to a Federal bu- 
reau or to a Federal group complete 
control over the operation of American 
life insurance companies and their assets. 


There has been some. discussion of 
the distribution system of life insur- 
ance. One cannot help but be = im- 
pressed with the fact that the American 
Agency System has been responsible for 
the fact that the American people to- 
day own nearly three-quarters of the 
world’s insurance. It would seem that a 
distribution system which has been as 
effective as that does at least have 
something to commend it, regardless of 
the fact that we must all recognize that 
there are some inherent weaknesses 
which, given the element of time, can 
and will be changed. 

The implication has been made _ that 
the present distribution system affects 
the cost of insurance to the policyholder. 
While it is true that the commission 
which is payable to the agent does have 
an effect upon the element of cost, I be- 
lieve a careful check-up of what that 
is, as well as the service rendered to 
the policyholder will justify it, not only 
in that service, but also in the social 
implications which inhere in the distrib- 
ution system. 

Misunderstanding About Commissions 

The very technical nature of the life 
insurance business frequently causes a 
misunderstanding of the manner in which 
computations are made and commissions 
paid. An interesting fact of which most 
policyholders are not aware is that the 
maximum commission payable, and, 
furthermore, the actual cost of operation 
of life insurance companies as to com- 
mission, are prescribed by law. As a 
matter of fact, the law even goes so far 
as to state not only the maximum com- 
mission payable, but the amount of busi- 
ness which a company can do in a given 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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GREETINGS 


to the National Association of Life Underwriters. May the inspiration 
and knowledge you receive at Saint Louis greatly benefit you during 


the next year. 


Funk and Wagnall’s dictionary defines Underwriter as follows:- A 
body corporate or a person in the insurance business. This is 
true of course, so far as it goes, but to us an Underwriter means ever 
so much more. It means in addition, that here is a man with a 
thorough knowledge of life insurance; that he is well equipped to 
advise his clients on all phases of the business; that he is civic-minded, 
a credit to the community in which he resides and works; that he does 


not oversell but instead recommends adequate protection. 


So once more we extend our greetings with the wish that your ranks 


may increase and that all may be Underwriters in the fullest sense 


of the word. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. «x FRED H. RHODES, Pres. 
88 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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New President one of Youngest 
Men to Gain National Prominence 


ZIMMERMAN 


CHARLES J 


Charles J. Zimmerman, elected presi- 
lent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, 1s one of the youngest 


en in the life insurance business to 
vain national prominence. A vibrant per 
sonality, attractive and effective speaker, 
he has for several vears been in demand 
n programs of life underwriters’ asso 
itions in many parts of the country 

His achievements in production and 
is a general agent have been remark 
ible So outstanding was his record as 
veneral agent of the Connecticut Mutual 


it Newark that he was given the respon 


sible post of Chicago general agent by 
the company in 1937 where he has con 
t ed to make an outstanding record 

Graduate f Dartmouth, class of °23, 
he also ittended = the Tuck School of 
Business Administration at Dartmouth, 
vetting a deeree in commercial science 

\lr. Zimmerman entered life insurance 
by becom executive secretary of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York ( ty, W here he succeeded his class 
mate, Fred P McKenzie He held this 
position for two years. He was one of 
the most popular men who has held that 
ost, becomin personally acquainted 
vith nearly all of the active life insur- 
ince men of the city 

He was soon invited to join the J. M 
Fraser agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
in 1926 as personal producer and super- 
visor. Here he made an excellent record 
ind acquired much managerial and su- 
pervisory experience as well. In 1928 


he was made Bridgeport, Conn., man- 
ager of the agency, returning to New 
York a vear later. In 1931 he was given 
le general agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual at Newark, which he built to 
second position among its agencies. This 
agency had been writing about $1,000,000 
1 year when he took it over. Before he 
had been two years in charge this volume 
had tripled and at the close of 1936 the 
agency had produced that year $5,500,000. 
Wher i 


Samue Chase, veteran Chi- 
ago general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual, decided to retire at the age of 
70 from further responsibilities, the com- 
pany picked Mr. Zimmerman for this 
important spot and he went to Chicago 
in June, 1937. It is the oldest Connecti- 


cut Mutual general agency, having been 


established in 1846, and has a great num 





ber of volume of 


in force 


policies in INSUTANce 


Having attended National Association 
conventions for many years Mr. Zim 
merman became an active figure both 


in the councils and on the programs ot 
the association. He was elected secre 
tary of the National Association two 
years ago and last year was made vice 
president. 

Mr. Zimmerman was president of the 
Dartmouth Alumni Association of New 
Jersey and vice-president of Dartmouth 
Club of New York. He was president 
of the Newark association, and became 
a trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. He is a bachelor 


HARRY WRIGHT CAREER 

Harry T. Wright is one of the biggest 
personal producers in the country. After 
leaving high school in Chicago he 
started in the cashier's office of the Equi 
table Society at $0 a month. A natural 
salesman he entered personal production 
and for the past fifteen years has paid 
for a million annually. He has been 
a trustee of the National Association, 
has just completed a term as secretary, 
is a past chairman of the Million Dollar 


Round Table and a past president of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under 
writers. This vear at the eichtieth an 
niversary of the Equitable Society he 


was selected by members of the Equi 
table’s Old Guard as the outstanding 
field representative of his company. He 
is the chairman of the committee spon 
soring the National Asociation’s prize 
contest which starts during the week of 
the Annual Message of Life Insurance 


HONOR PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

St. Louis, Sept. 27—Many of the most 
prominent men in the convention attend 
ed a party given to President Holgar J 
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New Officers 


President 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago 


Vice-President 
Harry T. Wright, Chicago 


Secretary 
Ray Hodges, Cincinnati 


Treasurer 
Robert L. Jones, New York 


Trustees 
John A. Witherspoon, Nashville ; 
Paul C. Sanborn, Boston; Wm. M. 
Duff, Pittsburgh; Karl E. Madden, 
Davenport; Isadore Samuels, Den- 
ver; O. D. Douglas, San Antonio. 


Philadelphia Gets It 
| The 1940 Convention of the 


National Association will be held 
in Philadelphia. 


Alberta Allen Women’s 
Round Table Chairman 


The Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table elected as its chairman 
Alberta Allen, Massachusetts Mutual, 
St. Louis. This corrects earlier advices 
from St. Louis that it was Martha W 
Allin who had been made chairman. 


Johnson and Mrs. Johnson at the M 
sourt Athletic Club by President’ 
\. Stevenson and Vice-Presiden:s 
ander E. Patterson and Wallis B ileau, 
Jr, of the Penn Mutual Life 





| ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY | 
and | 

HOME OF MANY LIFE UNDERWRITERS | 
ON A CAREER BASIS | 


CLIFFORD L.A\CAAILLEN 


GENERAL 


THE NORTHWESTERN A\UTUAL | 
LIFE INSURAN(E (O/\PANY 


547 MMADISON AVENUE 


AGEN T 
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Election Battle For 
New Vice-President 


HARRY WRIGHT WINS OFFICE 


Nominating Committee Asks in Its Re. 
port That Witherspoon’s Name 
Be Added to Slate 


St. Louis, Sept. 28.—The national coun- 


National 
and 


cimen of the 
Life 


the convention let off steam and velled 


\ssociation of 


Underwriters spectators from 


and shouted themselves hoarse at a 


meeting of the council Thursday after- 


noon to nominate officers and trustees 





HARRY T. WRIGHT 
. 
and to choose the 1940 convention city 
Chairman Engelsman of the nomina- 
tions committee brought in the names 
of Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago, for 
president; Ray Hodges, Cincinnati, for 
secretary, and Robert L. Jones, Kansas 
City, for treasurer. In reading name of 
the vice-presidential nominee he said: 
“After spending many hours in delib- 
eration, consultation and investigation 
and discussion we came to the unani 


mous decision that the best interests 


RAY 


HODGES 


of the association would be served by 
presenting both names for your consid 
eration with the firm conviction that the 
candidate elected will receive the full and 
loyal cooperation of the other.  Inas 
much as the by-laws provide that the 
nominating committee shall present just 
one name before this convention we hav« 
selected the name of Harry T. Wright, 
but earnestly request that the name ol 
John A. Witherspoon be also presented 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Perry Sees Agent of Tomorrow As 
Man of Character, Held in Respect 


Producer of Yesterday Did Most Magnificent Job World Has 
Ever Known; He of Today Is Typical American; 
Some Present Trends That Will Help 


Speaking on the contribution of life 
insurance through service of the agent, 
yertrand J. Perry, president Massachu- 
setts Mutual, told the general session 
of the Life Underwriters Convention 
that: “Again and again we come back 
to the fact that where life insurance has 
most phenomenal strides, it 
has been marketed almost exclusively 
through the agency system, with its 
thousands of trained men and women, 
in metropolis and hamlet, acting as out- 
posts of the company friendly arms of 
service.” 

Mr. Perry pictured the agent of yes- 
terday, the agent of today and the agent 
of tomorrow. In considering those three 
he chose first to decide what are be 
lieved to be the elements of American 
life, then what service of the agent is 
believed to be, and then consider the 
ways in which those services have con- 
tributed to American life. 

American Framework 

As to what the elements of 
life are, Mr. Perry said: “We have in 
this country of ours a vast land—fertil 
for farming, rich in minerals, diverse in 
character. We have a developed realin. 
We have a highly developed community 
life, an economic system that can pro 
duce abundance, a political basis for ac 
tion, a richly developed cultural life, a 
social and psychic attitude expressing 
itself in a variety of ways. 

“With this framework of ideas to re- 
veal our view of American life, let us 
consider what the agent of yesterday 
contributed. Up to 1843 neither the 
agent nor the life insurance institution 
itself had become important elements in 
the business life of the country. 

Early Methods Crude 

“Life insurance marketing, in tune 
with the times, was at the ‘come-and- 
get-it? stage of its development. And 
let me tell you that didn’t work then, 
and it hasn’t worked since. But by 
1853 there were hundreds of agents serv- 
ing dozens of companies in countless 
localities. 

“The usual sales talk of the early days 
ran largely to an incantation of woes 
and worries. Traveling was difficult, 
communication with the home office was 
difficult. Often the only notice given 
a distant policyholder of a premium due 
was an advertisement that appeared once 
a month in a daily newspaper, listing 
policies due to lapse unless premiums 
were paid. 

“This state of affairs, 
the unsatisfactory experiences with re- 
mittances and such, was largely respon- 
sible for leading the companies to re- 
place the itinerate canvasser with a staff 
of regularly aeaulaGal agents. 

“Well may we pay tribute to. him, the 
life underwriter of yesterday—tribute to 
the man, and his successors, who gave 
America, with only 7% of the world’s 
population, over 70% of the world’s life 
insurance. To such an extent have their 


made its 


American 


activities fortified the family financially, 
that one authority has estimated that 
life insurance policies constitute about 


left by decedents 
So much for the 


81% of all property 

in this country today. 

agent of yesterday. 
Present-Day Agent 

“What of the agent of today? 
what is he? What does he do? 
he perform any real service? 
we, perhaps, dispense with his 
altogether ? 

“He teaches the needs for life insur- 
ance; advises on personal and business 
financial plans; advocates thrift, self- 
reliance and long-term financial plan- 
ning; induces men to act. The agent is 
a good example of the typical Ameri- 


Just 
Does 
Could 
services 


together with 


BERTRAND J. 


PERRY 


business for himself, 
in his own community, 
his attitude 


can—a man in 
good neighbor 
constructive in 
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a 
a 


Ss 


man and 
tions. 

“The agent’s contribution, in it 
broadest sense, is the contribution of 


life insurance itself. Where the 


Ameri- 


can Agency System prevails, the astron- 


insurance for 
reflection « 
underwriter: 


omical totals of life 
country and Canada are a 
the outstand'ne job our 
have done. F arther, 


this 


if 


they provide ample 


n 


justification—if any is needed—of a 
agency system through which was ac- 
complished the most magnificent job « 


its kind that the world has ever know: 
Reliance on Agent 
three counts—for 


and for the 


“On all 
active interest, 


if 
1. 


time, for 
training es- 


sential to arrange an appropriate life 
insurance program, the average person 
must of necessity rely on the services 
of the agent. Without exception, every 
attempt to distribute life insurance, 
other than through properly — trained 
avents, has led to results which are, to 
say the least, far from impressive. Does 
the American Agency System deserve 
to live? One hundred years of glorious 


achievements cry ‘yes!’ 


And our job is 


just beginning. 
New Influences 
“Of the agent of tomorrow, what? In 
our thinking on this score, perhaps we 
should begin by considering what new 


or newly emphasized factors are 
to influence the characteristics of 
avent of tomorrow. 


likely 
this 


“What effect will social security legis- 


lation have upon our market in the s« 
called Ordinary field? Those 

© tically inclined may say that a 

dous portion of our natural 
been eliminated by the act. 
“On the other side of it, 


field 


some wl 


pessimis- 
tremen- 
has 


ill 


take the more optimistic view that these 


Social 
and 


provisions of the 
will lend feasibility 


Security Ac 
encouragement 


t 


to the adoption of a fairly complete in- 
surance program on the part of millions 


of people for whom such a plan woul 
otherwise be out of all reach; that a 


d 


n 








information giving approach on _ this 
little understood subject will give the 
agent an effective entering wedge to a 
full discussion of needs, and that the 
conversation generally in the air on this 
subject will whet the appetites of mil- 
ons of substantial buyers not provided 
for in the act. Whichever view you may 
clect to take, certainly the agent of to- 
morrow will need to know this subject. 

\nd then there is the field of business 
insurance, which has just been scratched. 

“The marked and general tendency 
on the part of life insurance manage- 
ment to select its representatives more 
carefully, and to train them more ef- 
fectively, is something which should be 
most heartening to you as to everyone 
else concerned. There is every indica- 
tion that this trend will continue with 
increasing force. 

“There are those who are greatly con- 
cerned about the number of agents in 
the field. Candidly, this does not bother 
me much. Given a high standard of 
quality in our representation, the num- 
ber of agents per unit of population is 
likely to find an appropriate level. At 
any rate, I believe the great field for 
improvement is to be found in increas- 
ing the quality rather than in diminish- 
ing the quantity. Among the factors 
you men and women need most, if you 
are to enjoy greater public appreciation 
of your efforts, is a standard of charac- 
ter and ability among your associates 

hich will command respect almost with- 
out exception. 

“And so I see, in the agent of to- 
morrow, a man or a woman with a 
striking measure of those qualities we 
have learned to be essential to the job; 
a man who is more than ever conscious 
of what he wants to do and how he 
proposes to do it; a man of character 
and ability; a friendly, interesting, well- 
informed chap who deserves and enjoys 
the respect of his fellow man.” 


Qualified Agents Essential 


For Sale of Protection 


Life insurance men should strive to 
make themselves as good as their prod 
uct, Gale F. Johnston, division sales 
manager at St. Louis for the Metropoli 
tan Life, told the convention Wednes 
day afternoon. They possess an articl 
of great service to the public which, 
however, is bought only in proportion 
to intelligent sales efforts. Various at- 
tempts to merchandise life insurance 
without salesmen have proved very un 
impressive, Mr. Johnston emphasized. 

Without the agency system the vast 
American estate represented by life in 
surance would not be in existence today, 
he said, and that national estate will 
be developed beyond its present limits 
as life insurance salesmen make them 
selves measure up to the excellence of 
the product they sell. 

“Too many individuals in this business 


fail to realize the insistent demand of 
the times for highest calibre men as 
representatives of our institution,” Mr 
Johnston continued. “We must heed 
these demands. If we do not accom 
plish high personal standing by volun- 
tary effort, then by some other way it 


will become compulsory, just as in nu 
merous professions. Eight states, by 
legal statutes, require today successful 
passage of examinations for licenses in 
our business. They are: Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Ohio and 
Illinois ; also the District of Columbia 
New York’s law becomes effective in 
1940. Indiana and Washineton requir« 
a course of study approved by the in- 
surance company represented. 
“Seventy-eight colleges and 
ties in the United States have standard 
courses in life insurance and 117 give 
examinations for the CLU degree.” 


universi- 


G. Gilson Terriberry’s Slant on 
The Hidden Values of a Sale 


The usual procedure in making a sale 
repeat the cycle of selling steps 
leading to a close over and over again. 
But G. Terriberry, million dollar 
producer and agent of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life in New York, believes that if 
the agent does not get from each sale 
something of value the cycle becomes a 
rut, and the more the same rut is trav- 
eled the deeper it becomes. Explaining 
this viewpoint in his address, “The 
Hidden Values of a Sale,” to the 
Wednesday afternoon general conven- 
tion session of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Mr. Terri- 
berry said: 

“Ideally this circular pattern should 
become a spiral. The difference be- 
tween a circle and a spiral is that in a 
spiral the point about which the radius 
revolves travels, while in a circle the 
point is stationary. A circle is a figure 
in two dimensions—a spiral is in three 
dimensions. 

“Applying this figure to the cycle of a 
sale, it is easy to repeat the circular 
path, digging a rut and eventually run- 
ning out of ‘pay dirt.’ But if, as a re- 
sult of a sale, we can get better pros- 
pects, easier to see, with more advance 
information about them, we are start- 
ing a spiral of growth.” 

Setting a Goal 

Recalling his own early experience in 
life insurance selling the speaker said 
that his first steps should have been 
(1) to take stock of ourselves particu- 
larly in regard to the type of person 
we can talk to easily, whose viewpoint 
we understand, and (2) determine where 
we want to go and what sort of person 
we intend eventually to sell. The goal, 
he thought, is to reach the point where 
“we not only have information about 
the prospect but also have an _ intro- 
duction to him; the prospect knows of 


is to 


Gilson 


us by reputation and is glad to talk to 
us.” 

Mr. Terriberry doesn’t think such 
selling strategy tends to put a dollar 


value on success. In a business as per 


sonal as life insurance “the tendency 
is for business contacts to become per- 
sonal friends”’—and this, he maintained, 
is one of the important hidden values 
of a successful sale. 


Wealth of Background 
Developing his theme further, Mr. 
Terriberry thought the agent should 
strive for that ideal situation where his 


friends and clients allow him to usc 
their names in meeting new prospects 
and “eventually will be glad to intro 


duce us.” This requires, aa the speak- 


er, that the agent does a better job of 
service for the prospect than has ever 
been done before, whether he sells him 
or not. The prospect must feel that 
the discussion has been of value to him, 
should feel indebted to the agent. But 
to create this feeling the agent must 


prove himself well equipped technically 
to render advice, and must have suffi- 


cient background to be interesting -t 
his prospect as a person. The broader 
the agent’s background the more types 


of prospects he will be able to help, in 


Mr. Terriberry’s opinion. He added: 
“To each contact the agent should 
bring all the wealth of background he 
possesses and from each interview he 
should be able to add to that same 
background—another of the hidden 
values of a sale. There are other ‘extra 
curricular’ sources of personal growth 


available to anyone who is not in a 


mental or social rut. 


“1. Read on subjects of general interest 
current history, economics, current books and 
magazine articles. 

“2. Attend classes or discussion groups deal 


ing with thought provoking subjects 
“3. Seek out people who are doing important 

things and discuss matters cf interest to them 
“4. Enter into community service.” 
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Solution of Part-Time Agent 
Problem In Sight Says Committee 


Keport it the committee on agency 
practice wa made to the National 
Council Monday by Chairman George 
Lackey LD). Gordon Hunter, vice-presi 
dent and agency manager, Phoenix Mu 
tual, becann chairman of — the Life 
\eency Officer counnittee early this 
vear succeeding William W. Jaeger, re 
igned Following a joint meeting ol 
that committee and the agency practices 
conmnittee a letter was sent to all man 
iwerial membet it the National Asso 
iation. 4400 in number In that letter 
ih attempt wa made to vive the man 





neral agents a complete 
t th ictivity uni more ¢ 
peration was asked 1! On this point 
he « miitte aid 
On the 1 t mteresting exper! 
hes \ have had ha been reception 
! iat repre which have con 
t ( munication, to be exact, 109 
Phe lar majority of them are in hearty 
" 1 with the program, 105 in num 
D believe that several of the 
t lipank hould be requested to 
n ediately some teel that the 
( inte t { yin up to it It 
is b \ ulminating to analyze 
{) t ti ( which arises 1 
I he part-time representa 
\ but the nnt We beheve there 
I the part of every agency 
ite the nan who is not 
\ 1 iy the price for success in 
b but we haven’t gone fat 
nouch L} l » many happen 
lay pecially in the veat 
1939, wil bring about a definite recog 
nit tl part of every man re 
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Discuss Public Relations 


Coun eeting 


you, we have a few recommendations to 


thiake 
“We 


committe 


Mr. tlunter, with his strong 


behalf 


feel that 


md on of us feldmen, can 


present this matter very clearly and with force 


issuming a militant attitude if need be, to show 


which rest 
Phis 


Meeting 


the agency officers the responsibility 


on them their we 
teel 
his 

“Our 


Life 


in respective 


the 


positions 


do at annual of 


held in 


sure he will 


group to be Chicago 


recommends that 


Mr 


informed as to 


committe further 
Agency Ofthcers, 
be kept 
activities among the 


the Lite P 
Hlunter 


thie through Hunter’s 
constantly 
field 


esidents 


committee, 


nur forces; turther 
Association, 
thor 


that 
Mr 


more, 


through and our committee, be 


oughly nizant ot our ettorts to have a 


personnel senting this institution im 
held 
Ht se 


committee, 


repre great 


ems the agency othcers 


that 
Hunter, 


us also 
Mr 


companies 


to 


through might approach 


non-signatory particularly larger ones 


ind make a turther plea to them to jom hands 


with us in this fine movement Such exhibits 


is letters trom their own managers and general 


ients throughout the country which have been 


sent to our committee, expressing tor this 


hope 


work md also apologizing tor their own com 


patie could be presented to tl companies im 
question 

Solution Believed Found 
want to you the No. 1 
tion which our committee has 
tor the elimination of part-time 
sentatives It comes from Ohio 
last May the Insurance Commissioner 
innounced that he would not issue 
agent licenses to new applicants fallin 
within the following classes 


“Applicants who have not passed their 


“We solu 
found 
repre 
Ww here 


vive 


ty-first birthday 
‘Appheant who are 
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Important Bailey Case Reported on 


By Law and Legislation Committee 


of 
Legislation, 


( Vivian Anderson, chairman 


Committee on Law and 
iiade this report on the famous Bailey 
case having to do with proceeds of life 
insurance policies: 

“On May 29, 1939, the United States 


Court of Claims in the case of Bailey 


vs. United States held that the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies even 
though all incidents of ownership had 


been assigned to the widow by the in 
sured were subject to Federal estate tax. 

“As this was contrary to departmental 
rulings and other decisions Roger Hull 
in company with Albert Hirst called on 
the attorneys for the plaintiff to see if 
it were not possible to ask the court of 


claims for a review of the case, and, 
failing in that, to be a friend of the 
court in carrying the case to the Su 


preme Court. 
“In the meantime information was re 
ceived that a similar case was pending 


in the United States District Court for 
the southern district of New York, 
Chase National Bank of the City of 


New York, as executor of the will of 


Forrest P. Dryden, deceased, petitioner, 
avainst United States of America. The 
National Association was permitted to 


enter a brief and subsequently the dis 
trict court held that the proceeds ol 
life insurance policies in which the in 
sured had divested himself of the in 
cidents of ownership were not subject 
to tax, thus reversing the decision of the 
court of claims. 

“Prior to either of these cases, how 
ever, the District Court of Rhode Island 
on January 16, 1939, decided in the case 
of Keefe et al vs Broderick, collector, 
that there was no Federal estate tax 
on life insurance where the insured had 


Holgar Johnson Discusses TNEC and 
Social Security Act Before Council 


\t the opening session of the National 
Council of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters Monday President 
Holgar J. Johnson discussed TNEC, 
Social Security, and other 
current topics Of imsurance interest 
Discussing the Monopoly Committee, 
he quoted News Week as explaining the 
ibjectives of TNEC (a) Tightening 
t the anti-trust in any way to 
iffect hfe insurance companies; (b) some 
Federal supervision of the in 
lustry; (c) alteration of the Social Se 
curity law to permit workers to buy 
Industrial insurance at nominal rates 
the government 

Encroachment on Agency System 
He said that if there to be any 
encroachment upon the agency system 
through the Social Securit Board ot 
other government agency “that 
that you and [ must then 
the proper groups on the basis 
insurance being encroached upon 
Federal bureau in direct competi 
with private enterprise, rather than 
social measure, which was a ques 
involved under the present amend 
ments | believe that should $250 of 
so-called Burial insurance be provided 
by our Social Security 
can wonder what there 
from making the next 
$5,000 or more I say 
be prepared if, as and 
the mes, not to pro 
tect our because of what it 
means to us, but because of our implicit 
faith and substantial proof of the fact 
that under the agency system of distri 
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bution, life insurance has grown in Amer 
ica to a higher decree than in any other 
country in the world.” 
Stand on Social Security 
Mr. Johnson explained why the Na 
tional Association had not taken a defi 


nite position about whether or not the 
agent should be included under the So 


cial Security Act. It was because con- 
tractual relations between agent and 


various companies 
difference of 
the business He also told 
why the Association did not take a 
positive attitude in attempting to de 
feat the Social Security amendments in 
Washington. Principal reason was that 
it would seem to make life imsurance 
inen appear rather ridiculous if they were 
to appear before Congress asking that 
the social legislation in the form of So- 
cial Security which as proposed should 
not be enacted only because of the fact 
that it affected a portion of the agent's 
business. On the other hand, said Mr. 
Johnson, “we profess to be interested 
primarily in the development of Social 
Security in America through individual 
enterprise by the broadest possible dis 
tribution of life insurance. We contend 
that while we are entitled to a fair com 
pensation, our primary motive is the 
spreading of the benefits of life insur- 


differ in 
therefore, a 


conllipanies 
Chere was, 
Opinion mM 


Is 


ance, and, if this be true, then how 
could we appear before Congress and 
say: ‘You must not pass the present 


amendments because they encroach upon 
our business’.” 

Discussing the National Association’s 
agency practices code, Mr. Johnson said 
it has become a potent force and should 
be further strengthened. 

He also talked of the relationship be 
tween life insurance men and lawyers. 
The National Association’s committee on 
the subject has been invited to meet 
with a similar committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association for purpose of try- 
ing to arrive at an understanding in 
principle of operation so that each may 
work in harmony without infringing upon 
the professional rights of the other. 


divested himself of the incidents of own- 
ership. However, the United States de- 
cided to take this case to the court of 
appeals, whereupon Mr. Hull immediate. 
ly went to Providence to consult with 
the attorneys in the case, and they have 
asked the National Association to enter 
the case as a friend of the court We 
are now awaiting the briefs on both 
sides, in connection with this appeal, 
“There is a tremendous amount of in- 
terest all over the United States, as evi 
denced by the amount of correspondence 
which the law and legislation committee 





Bachrach 
C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 


has had in connection with the Bailey 
case, and we hope that we will be in a 
position shortly to give you the decision 
of the court of appeals and keep all un- 
derwriters in the country advised of the 
progress ot affected by the 
cision of the court of claims in 
Bailey case. 

“In April of this year the 
Revenue Department handed down a 
ruling to the effect that where life in- 
surance is used in setting up a pension 
trust any premiums paid by the em 
ployer were subject to income tax of 
the employe on whom the insurance was 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Internal 


Cooperation W ith Trust 
Officers Bring Results 


Report of the committee on coopera 
tion with trust officers, submitted to the 
National Council at its meeting Monday 
by Chairman Paul H. Conway, was sum 
marized by the committee as follows: 

“We feel that this year has been one 
of real progress. Ever widening contacts 
and increased understanding on the part 
of an increasing number of people both 
among life underwriters and trust execu 
tives have been translated into healthy 
action and we feel sure that the tangible 
results already discerned in some vicini 


ties will continue to appear in an ever 
widening circle. 

“In our past reports we have always 
made mention of the fine collaboration 


of effort by the various individuals anid 
headquarters staffs of our two organiza 
tions. This year we particularly mention 
the great interest shown by President 
Samuel C. Waugh of the trust division, 
American Bankers Association, as well 
the chairman of their committee f 


as for 
cooperation with us, Merle Selecman 
secretary of the trust division, A.B.A., 


and his staff, and our own staff at na 
tional headquarters has again this yveat 
given unstintingly whenever called upon 
for help and service.” 
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It Pays to Advertise 
Intelligently 


Competition in the sales field is 
keen. Vision and determination, 
teamed with plans and action are 
essential to achievement. 








But plans and action are stumbling 
blocks for many salesmen who must 
shoulder the entire responsibility 
singlehanded. 

Massachusetts Mutual salesmen 
have the assistance of the company’s 
tested and proved Direct Adver- 
tising. The results give eloquent 
testimony that it pays to advertise 
intelligently. 

Every letter and folder builds 
prestige for the salesman by name. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Sup’t Pink’s Statements On 


Investigation and Counselors 


Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of In- 


surance, New York State, gave the an- 
swer to two current problems which 
have been bothering agents when he 


spoke at St. Louis Thursday. His state- 
ments were these: 

“Today we fear no public investiga- 
tion. If there are Pa F oni in the closet 
let them be brought into the full light of 
day. If there are weaknesses we want 
to correct them; if improvements in our 
methods are possible let us make them. 
Of one thing we are sure, the core of 
life insurance is both honest and sound. 

“The insurance counselor has become 
a problem during recent years. Whether 
this development has grown sufficiently 
to warrant legislation is a question which 
perplexes all of us who are supervising 
insurance as well as the producing forces 
and those who manage the companies. 
The growth of professionalism and the 
careful, unselfish and intelligent servic- 
aed of policies by the producers after 
they are written is the best answer to 
the problem of the counselors.” 


Gov. Stassen Given Ovation 


St. Louis, Sept. 27—The first morn- 
ing session wound up with a talk by 
Harold E. Stassen, Governor of Min- 


told of part played by 
life insurance agents in the economic 
structure of society and recognizing the 
way their service has released individual 
initiative and courage of individual en- 
terprise. Governor Stassen was given 
an ovation. 

“Your work is the very essence of self 
reliance which underlies our whole social, 
economic and political structure,” he said. 
“You can be a tremendous influence upon 
public opinion and if that public opinion 


nesota, who 


is to be a constructive force it must 
face the future with a courage in the 
great resources of the country, both of 


material and of men, and with a willing- 
ness to overcome hardships and to make 
progress, and with a recognition and 
safeguarding of the fundamental rights 
of the individual sovereign citizen in a 
free democracy.” 

Discussing relations between labor and 
capital he saw a demagogic attempt to 
stir up bitterness and intolerance con- 
trary to foundations of real democracy. 
There should be a united front that 
takes in the men and women of all 
occupations and all walks of life, recog- 
nizing their mutual problems and their 
joint interdependence upon the other. 

He urged insurance men to take a 
continued special interest in the prob- 
lems of labor relations. “I urge that 
you individually and in groups confer 
frequently in frank, informal discussions 
with the young leaders of labor in your 
communities and discuss their and you 
viewpoints frankly and openly. Learn 
to understand each other and you will 
be laying the foundation for the future 
unity of this nation that even a bull 
in a china vient cannot shatter.” 


Healy Says, Where Selling 
Stops Democracy Ends Too 


St. Louis, Sept. 27—Fred A. Healy, 
vice-president and advertising director, 
Curtis Publishing Co., told the National 
Association convention this week that sell- 
ing in some form or other has accom- 
panied every step forward which human- 


ity has taken and that where selling 
stops democracy ends. He declared: 
“Every item in our scale of living be- 


yond bare subsistance has had to be sold 
into it. It simply cannot be thrust into 
our habits of life by government edict 
or planning.” 


POST-DISPATCH EDITORIAL 

St. Louis, Sept. 27—The Post-Dis- 
patch which greeted the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters with a 
critical editorial on life insurance meth- 
ods has been an advocate of Massachu- 
setts Savings Bank Life Insurance. 


THE EASTERN UNDERW RITER" 


Discontinue Gen’! Agents 


Stimulating discussions relating to the 


values of new agents with better than 
average educational advantages, and how 
to make older men snap out of produc 
Tues 
General Agents 
the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters is to 
The taken fol- 


lowing a recommendation of the trustees 


were overshadowed 
that the 
Section of 


tion slumps, 


day by news 


and Managers 


be shelved. action was 


to revert the section back to a standing 
committee of six members. The presi- 
dent of the association is to name the 
committee. 

Pertinent in the talks of the morning 
session was the one by Fred Russell, 
placement dean of the University of Illi- 
nois. Dean Russell talked on “Practical 
Experiences with the Young Colley 
Graduate as an Agent.” He seumeneed 
life insurance companies for théir atti 
tude in expecting college graduates to 
attend training courses without pay and 
for persisting in, their practice of hiring 
“almost anyone,” hoping that some of 
those hired might produce a little busi 
ness. 

Dean Russell urged that life companies 
who hire college men for training should 
pursue a policy of making it “worth 
their while” to learn the business. He 
said they should be paid a salary during 
their full training period, which, he said, 
should be at least one and preferably two 
years and should be intensive rrad 
uate study. He said the salary should 
be at least commensurate with wages 
paid in other business, and that com 
panies would do well to make it worth 
while for young college men of outstand 
ing aptitudes to turn to life insurance 
as a career. 


post ¢ 


Case History Interview 
Henry Faser, Penn Mutual, in pre- 
senting his paper on the same subject de 


fended the statement made earlier by 
Dean Russell that new agents who are 
induced to enter life insurance rather 
than some other endeavor have a right 


to expect to be financed. He said a 


Mosler Heads 


Louis, Sept. 26—Henry G. Mosler, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Los An 
geles, is the new chairman of the Mil 
lion Dollar Round Table. In January, 


himself and his wife 
annuity. He carries 


1935, he bought for 
a $100,000 refund 


$250,000 of paid up life insurance and 
also has a retirement annuity which 
starts at age 60 on which he has dis 


counted all the premiums. 

A Cornell man, mechanical engineer 
by profession, Mr. Mosler went with the 
Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio, after 


leaving college. In the World War he 
was in the Navy as a lieutenant. In 
1920 he went into the restaurant and 
confectionery store business in Los An 
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Section 


new man who is not worth financing is 
hardly worth having. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and George E. Lackey, C. L. U., 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Detroit, 
in discussing the aptitude said it 


was merely an aid to judgment and not 


test 


at all a substitute for it. Swmmarizing 
his talk, Mr. Holeombe said the aptitude 
test will do “everything except tell how 


hard a man will work.” 
Sustaining the production of older men 
in an agency was the theme for the 


afternoon session. \ most interesting 


case history interview conducted by John 
\. Ramsay of Newark, N. J., and Ed 
ward H.*Dieckhoff of Denver, who dem 


onstrated the correct way to work with 
an agent and help him keep up. profit 
able production. 

Los Angeles Wins Managers’ Award 

Successful methods of reviving older 
agents who have fallen into slim times 
were outlined by Herbert W. Florer of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., who cited several 
case studies and how he had handled 
them. Mr. Florer suggested to his audi- 
ence that older men will benefit from re 
training. He said he makes them learn 
anew methods of prospecting and 
talks. “The only reason for inducting 
new men in‘’o your agencies,” he said in 
conclusion, “is that they will become old 
men in the business.” 

The Los Ang 
tion was awarded the 
annually by the Manag 
the Life Insurance S Research Bu 
reau. This was the second consecutive 
vear the Los Angeles Association has 
won the cup. The presentation was made 
by Isadore Samuels of Denver and it was 
received by George Pave, president of 
the Los Anveles association. 


sales 


Managers Associa- 
trophy awarded 
Mavazine of 


cles 


ae 
ers 


Sales 


Fitting climax to a splendid program 
which ushered out of existence one of 
the important national association sec- 
tions was the closing talk by Dr. James 
Shelby Thomas, president of the Chrys- 


Thomas 
exist to- 


ler Institute of Detroit. Dr. 
the opportunities that 
business. 


stressed 
day for 


Round Table 


eveles, running a chain of restaurants 
and stores which he owned. His en- 
trance into life insurance was in 1930 
when his success was immediate. The 
first year he paid for $1,820,000; the 
second year almost two million, and in 
1935 more than $2,000,000. Total sales 
for ten years exceed $12,000,000. 

Last year he was president of the 
Los Angeles Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. On January 1 he was made 
lieutenant commander in the United 
States Naval Reserves. He is married 
and has three children. Among his 
Los Angeles activities are Chamber of 
Commerce, Optimists Club and L. A. 
Athletic Club. 


Resolution Praises Institute; Pledges 
Efforts to Keep Country Out of War 


St. Louis, Sept. 27.—The National Asso- 
of Life 
committee presented to the convention a 
resolution expressing appreciation for the 
establishment of the Institute of Life 
Insurance and endorsing it enthusias- 
tically. 

The resolution called the Institute a 
contribution to the social and economic 
welfare of the nation being made by life 
insurance 

One paragraph read: 


ciation Underwriters’ resolution 


“We express the 


hope that all companies will see their 
way clear to participate in this endeavor 
so that the Institute may become a unan- 
imous entity for the benefit of policy- 
holders, the public and companies through 
which the public is served.” The resolu- 
tion also praised the work in public rela- 


tions being done by the Canadian Life 
Officers Association. 
Che resolution in part follows: “Re- 


solved: That this association stand stead- 
fastly committed to the conservation and 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Election Battle 
(Continued from Page 6) 


to this meeting immediately 
reading of this nomination.” 

The only contest for officers was be- 
tween Wright and Witherspoon, Wij. 
liam B. Monroe, Union Central million 


upon the 


dollar writer, presented the name of 
Witherspoon, who is general agent of 
the John Hancock in Nashville. The 


principal tenor of his talk was that the 
South has been neglected in filling offices 
of the National Association for twenty 
years. He said Witherspoon was not 
an economic royalist and that writers 
of smaller policies throughout the coun- 


try would be pleased with his selection. 
Clancy 1). Connell, Provident Mutual, 
New York; Carroll Day, Pacific Mutual, 


Oklahoma City, 
Equitable of Iowa, 


and Herbert 


d ; Hedges, 
Kansas City, 


second- 


ed the nomination. 

Harry T. Wright, member of the Mil 
lion Dollar Round Table, was seconded 
by Grant Taggart, Cowley, Wyo., who 
said that only three times in twenty-two 
years has an agent been elected presi 
dent of the National Association. — J, 
Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Oklahoma City, and Phil Hobbs, Equi- 
table Society, Chicago, seconded the 
nomination. Wright was elected. 

Zimmerman, Hodges and Jones wer 


unanimously elected. 


Philadelphia Gets 1940 Convention 


Cleveland and Philadelphia had_ been 
in a battle for the next convention 
Cleveland was presented by Insurance 


Commissioner Lloyd of Ohio; Ralph W 
Hoyer, John Hancock, Columbus; Joseph 
C. Smith, Houston, Tex., and Howard 
Lawrence, Newark. 

Philadelphia was presented by 
Rk. Orr, Massachusetts 
3endiner, New York Life, and Miss Ann 
Freeman of Philadelphia, hospitality 
committee. She wore a white wig and 
continental costume. When Philadelphia 
won there was a fife and drug parade in 
the lobby of soldiers in continental uni- 
forms and colonially dressed women. 

A resolution against debasement of 
the currency was presented to the con- 
vention for adoption. 

Superintendent Pink who, in order to 
reach St. Louis, took an airplane to Chi- 


Millard 
Mutual; Irvin 


cago and then a night sleeper after 
being grounded for a time in Newark, 
addressed the convention Thursday 


morning. He said that in the last thirty 
years not a dollar’s loss to policyholders 
has been caused by failure of any life 
insurance company admitted to New 
York State. A few small failures were 
reinsured., 


Greetings From Presidents 
St. Louis, Sept. 28—Greetings 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents were brought Thursday by Vin 
cent P. Whitsitt, manager and gencral 
counsel of the association, who said that 
this was a time of united front for the 
life insurance business so as to meet any 
emergency which may arise. 


from 


Speaks For Agency Officers 

Louis, Sept. 28—Alexander E. Pat 
wae vice-president, Penn Mutual Life, 
who is himself a past president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, gave greetings of the Life Agency 
Officers Association and explained the 
work of the life agency officers in trying 
to solve the problems of the man in the 
field. 


MRS. RICHARDSON ‘MAKES HIT 


One of the outstanding hits made in 
St. Louis this week was at ‘the Million 
Dollar Round Table when 74 year old 
Anna Steese Richardson, one of Ameri 
ca’s greatest magazine women, gave a 
stirring talk against the nation-wide 


propaganda against American business 
which is not only disseminated by rad- 
icals and their organizations but often 
in the most unexpected quarters, such as 
in women’s clubs, schools and churches. 
This undermining of business is fre- 
quently done through the guise of con 
sumer organizations. 
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Sherman Convinced That Opening and 
Closing Sales is Continuous Process 


Milton Sherman, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual at Buffalo, told the 
Wednesday afternoon general session 
that “closing” a sale has been given far 
too much importance. He maintained 
that the real problem in life insurance 
selling is “opening” and that opening 
and closing are not only a continuous 
process but at times almost a simultane- 
ous process. He explained: “To me the 
closing begins with the introduction to 
the prospect because everything I say 
to him from that moment is motivated 
by one thought, guided by one practice 
—to say nothing that will defer, let 
alone impair, the sale.” 

Mr. Sherman’s first two years in the 
business produced less than $100,000 
each, but in his third year his produc- 
tion was stepped up to about $250,000 
and during his fourth year to nearly 
$500,000. He told the convention that 
this result came about because of his 
decision “never to leave the prospect 
without asking him to buy and asking 
him enough times and fervently enough 
until I felt the perspiration roll on the 
small of my back. 

Get Hot 

“T may close a case without the pres 
ence of that physical phenomenon, but 
I never give up trying without experi- 
encing it. | recommend it to all men of 
no greater ability than my own. Get 
hot—heat generates power—even _ the 
prospect enjoys contemplation of power. 

“More specifically, the improvement 
in my performance dates to the time 
when I discarded ‘closing,’ as such, from 
my mental vocabulary. 

“For some unaccountable reason ‘clos 
ing’ has a mysterious significance and 
has been given more thought than any 
other phase of the sale. Which, in 
turn, results in two. situations: undue 
neglect of other phases and an inferi- 
ority complex at the time of closing, be- 
cause the moment has been formidably 
built up.” In other words, when Mr. 
Sherman quit thinking about the close 
as the one phase that produces business, 
he quit fearing it and it became a tool 
instead of a capricious master. 

Mr. Sherman presented “case history” 
on successful closings which information 


McCord Finds Pleasure In 
Treating Selling as Game 


Jack McCord, Los Angeles, general 
agent for Columbian National Life, de- 
livered an address packed with inspira- 
tion at the general session. He was a 
noted athlete before he sold life insur- 
ance. Selling Is a Game was his subject. 


Among the many vitalizing things he said, 


was: “Rules and principles followed by 
champions in sports are the same rules 
and principles that all successful sales- 
men follow, whether they know it or not 

“Many of our outstandiny salesmen 
and leaders in business frankly admit tha 
their only secret of success is that they 
have always been so enthusiastic about 
their business that they made a game of 
it. Selling is a great indoor and outdoor 
sport and almost every red blooded Amer- 
ican loves to play games. 

“We need more competition instead of 
less. Give positive, inspiring, refreshing 
thoughts a chance to help your mental 
attitude. The day may come when sales- 
men will give their companies ‘not one 
bit less than all they have,’ and that will 
be a New Deal in selling worth shouting 
about. 

“A champion in sports has faith in his 
coach, his team and his teammates and 
he plays the game according to the rules. 
Pace setters are always in demand and 
are paid large salaries in sports. They 
know they must pay the price to reach 
the top. All great athletes have learned 
to concentrate. Colorless, lackadaisical 
salesmen bore prospects to death, muddy 
the water for good salesmen and seldom 
sell enough to make a living. 


was given close attention. He occasion- 
ally practices closing “tricks” which he 
described as “a dramatic and spectacu- 
lar performance used in a particular in- 


stance which does not lend itself to 
repetition.” After telling about an 
actual case of this kind he explained 


what he meant by the opening “as the 
beginning of the close” as follows: 
Prospects Recommend Their Best 
Friends 


Mr. C. is a friend of mine—I am his 
friend—so he is my policyholder. Cer- 
tainly | could not be a sincere friend 
without doing for him what I would 


gladly do for a stranger. 

Like all of us Mr. C. associates with 
people pf his own type, therefore his 
friends’ and associates are desirable 
prospects. My first job is to learn the 
names of his best friends and do it 
without asking him. 

That accomplished, I drop in and say: 
“Sam, whom would you recommend to 
me as a surgeon?” He becomes solici- 
tous of my health. I assure him there 
is nothing wrong—just in case, you 
know. 

So I get the doctor’s name, but he is 
not the real prospect I am after, though 
it’s a lead. 

“Now, Sam, would you recommend 
that to so-and-so ?”—and I mention the 
name that really interests me. 

“Sure, | would recommend him to any- 
body. “s ; 

“It’s interesting to hear you say that 
without a moment’s hesitation, because 
it proves three points: you want your 
friends to enjoy the best, you favor 
those who serve you well, and you know 
instantly the one who knows his  busi- 
ness. On that basis and that basis only 
will you please write a letter to so-and- 
so recommending me? But don’t do it 
unless you are satisfied with my services 
and ability 100%.” 


Philip T. Aubin Recommends Salary 
Savings Plan for Steady Production 


With nine years of continuous weekly 
production behind him, Philip T. Aubin, 
Connecticut General agent at Chicago, 


was an excellent choice of the program: 


committee to speak at the Wednesday 
afternoon general session on the “Pleas- 
ure, Profits and a Balanced Budget 
Through Consecutive Weekly Produc- 
tion.” Mr. Aubin is a writer of small 
cases and proud of it. The occasional 
big case, he maintains, is the so-called 
“oravy” to him which he welcomes but 
never regards with quite the importance 
to his progress as the 2’s, 3’s and 5’s. 
As a creature of habits the speaker said 
it is hard to break bad ones of long 
standing but he said “This weekly pro- 
duction habit offsets many of the bad 
ones in our business.” 
Has Written Eight Apps a Day 

The biggest problem in consecutive 
weekly production is how to keep up 
the pace, have an abundant supply of 
prospects, and Mr. Aubin’s solution is 
the salary savings plan. He has four 
such plans in force with employes num 
bering from 150 in the smallest to 3,600 
in the largest account. He has written 
as many as eight apps in one day. 

Mr. Aubin told the convention that 
salary savings selling had completely 
licked his prospecting problem; has en- 
abled him to make a maximum number 
of calls with the least effort; has given 
him regularity of income, and built, pres- 
tize for him. As the de signated insur- 
ance adviser in one organization with 
2,000 employes Mr. Aubin recited these 
production results: “Working for two 
months on this case early in the year 
and two months during the Summer, I 
have written 100 cases for over $250,000 
with annual premiums in excess of $9,- 
000. How else could I get that distri- 
bution except by salary savings? IT have 
worked mostly on a young group mak- 
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ing $100 to $300 per month, mostly be 
tween $125 and $175. Decidedly Grad 
B or C prospects—on whom many un 
derwriters would frown on an individual 
basis. However, they are all high-class 
young men keenly interested in their 
future and who will be well worth fol 
lowing as the years go by. 

Presenting Plan to Employes 
know in advance what 
the prospects’ approximate incomes are 
First I have a brief meeting with several 
employes together explaining the genet 
alities of the plan. At the conclusion | 
emphasize the fact that the big advan 
tave of the plan is that it is different 
from Group insurance and is individual 
in every sense of the word. It gives 
each employe the same opportunity to 
secure careful underwritin, 
joyed by high-salaried executives — an 
that’s the big feature of salary savings 

Summing up, Mr. Aubin recommended: 
“Salary savings is a field we shall all 
have to cultivate more to keep ourselves 
on a weekly production schedule. —In- 
creasing taxation—disposition of legisla 
tors to upset previous laws favorable to 
large insurance buyers will both necessi- 
tate many of us turning to the smaller 
sized case. Then, too, many of us have 
exhausted our prospect hampers during 
the last vear’s rate change. Salary say 
ings is definitely the answer to our prob 
lem and is the only place where the 
prospect will not care particularly whet! 
er or not the rate is 7% higher or the 
interest return 4% lower Generally, 
he hasn't heard of either change.’ 


“Tl generally 


service en 
} 


McFarlane’s Business On 

Client - Building Basis 
session Wednesday 
Frank L. McFarlane, Cleveland, agent 
for Aetna Life, spoke on “What's th: 
Top?” saying: “It has been my observa 
tion that those who are the leading 
salesmen in the life insurance business, 
in addition to doing an excellent job of 
working hard, are in a class by them 
selves, in the most important function 
a life underwriter faces; namely, pros 
pecting.” 

He referred to the late J. J. Jackson 
a leading producer in northern Ohio, 
from whom he learned much. On on 
occasion Jackson said: 

“In doing the most conscientious job 
I could for each buyer, it has made for 
me many friends and many clients and 
today it is hard for me to see peri- 
odically all of my clients to handle their 
business. Further, these clients refer 
me to many of their friends, and I oe 
it difficult to call on all of these referred 
leads.” 


At. the 


eeneral 


Considered Best Agent 

Mr. McFarlane continued: “To mi 
the reason for Mr. Jackson’s success 
was this: he was an exceptionally con 
scientious client-builder. He did a_ bis 
business because his chenis were con 
vinced he was the best life underwrite: 
in his community, that he was serving 
their interests first, and for this reason 
they wanted to do business with him.” 

Mr. McFarlane decided to develop h's 
business on a client building basis. He 
keeps a record book of clients, empha- 
sizing the following points: 

Has a program of his life 
and annuities been made ? 

Have I given to him a complete policy 
record book ? 

Does his wife have adequate life in 


ee 
Insurance 


surance ? 
{s he in a position financially to buy 
children 


> 


insurance for his 
Can business insurance be sold? 
Does his company have Group insur 
ance? 
\ complete list of his incompleted in 


SUTATICE and annuity requirements 
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Women Hear Challenge In ‘Theme 
Of Special Women’s Day Sessions 


Theme of the Women’s Day session, 
Tuesday, was presented by Berenice 
Meistroff, program chairman and agent 
for Guardian Life in Kansas City. She 
said that those women who attended 
the convention were there because they 
are alert to two facts—they are women 
working in a man’s world, and they are 
“determined, with a fierce determination 
to develop to the limit those unusual 
vifts which are ours, inherently, because 
we are women; and to learn which of 
those traits which are inherently ours 
can serve us to best purpose, if molded 
and patterned to fit into the business 
world, of which we are making ourselves 
an integral part—and where we shall 
become increasingly important in direct 
ratio with our efforts toward self im 
provement.” 

She directed attention to the clinical 
aspects of the women’s sessions, pointin: 
out that the speakers were selected with 
one thought in mind—to bring to the 
attention of women their unique oppor 
tunities in a highly specialized field 
She continued: 

“Beatrice Jones told the members of 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table at Houston last September 
that life insurance ‘asks from women a 
tacit admission that it is a man’s busi 
ness; that the whole life insurance set-up 
is a concept of men’s minds; that they 
have developed the organization, have 
promoted and sold it; have planned edu 
cational activities and, in short, fashioned 
a man-made picture.’ 

“How right she was! And how cleat 
ly we see, in that man-made picture, the 
opportunity for the right women to fash 
ion their woman-made version of it; to 
do as wise women have ever, and will 
always do in man-made pictures—quictly 
and unobtrusively, wisely and efficiently, 
slip into the picture and make them 
selves the most indispensable part of it 


Martha W. Allin Chairman 
Women’s Round Table, ’39-40 


St. Louis, Sept. 26—Martha W. Allin, 
Massachusetts Mutual, St. Louis, is new 
chairman of the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. Her biggest 
year was in 1926 when she paid for 
$1,500,000. Her clients are mostly women. 
She began her career prior to going into 
life insurance with the St. Louis post 
office. 


” 


Passionate Desire Was 
To Please Each Client 
Creating in the business world more 
confidence and respect for women life 
insurance sellers was the subject of 
Alma Ware Crosby’s address to the 
women’s session. Miss Crosby is district 
manager, Jefferson Standard Life, at 
Beaumont, Tex. She believes that “the 
life insurance woman should start out 
to build prestige for herself and make 
herself indispénsable to her clients, This 
is best done by staying with one com- 
pany and in one locality. I believe every 
woman in business must learn in order 
to succeed, that she must do her job 
just a little better than the man in ordet 
to be equally successful 
“T find that newspapers take vers 
kindly to women who are successful in 
any profession and are very liberal in 
giving them newspaper publicity I 
started out to build a clientele for my- 
self and tried to make each policyholder 
a stepping-stone to another. T had a 
passionate desire to please each client 
and have each an advertisement for me.” 





Left to right: Helen Summy, chairman, Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 

Table; Sarah B. Smith; Joy M. Luidens, executive secretary, Chicago Association 

of Life Underwriters; Helen B. Rockwell, vice-chairman, Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table. 


Wider Market May Exist Among 
Married Women and the Wealthy 


\ questionnaire report was presented 
to the women’s session Tuesday by 
Martha Washburn Allin, Minneapolis, 
who said that continuing the study con- 
ducted by Miss Helen Summy last 
vear, “a questionnaire was sent to the 
various women’s branches of the Na 
tional Association. In this study of wom 
en prospects we sought information on 
motives and methods of buying. In or 
der that we might have a better evalua 
tion of our market we classified om 
prospects by age, income business and 
professional status, ete We also in 
cluded in our survey those persons who 
have never bought life insurance, in an 
attempt to find the reasons for their not 
having done so. A tabulation of the re 
plies received showed that those who 
had not bought were young, many were 
married, but the income range was about 
the same as for those who had bought. 

“The income level ran from “no in 
come” to $30,000 a year, but 47% earned 
under $2,000 a year. This is rather in 
line with the income figures of the gen 
eral population and suggests that if we 
write women exclusively, or even main 
ly, we will have to put up with much 
smaller production levels than if we 
diversify more and write men also, 

Friends of New Clients 

“Although 20% of our list were mat 
ried, only 4% admitted being influenced 
in their purchase of life insurance by 
husbands, and 7% boucht because friends 
or business associates had recently 
bought. So if you follow up the asso 
ciates of your new policyholder, you 
have almost twice as good a chance of 
a sale as you do of persuading a man 
to influence his wife to buy. 

“There were 37.5% who said they vere 
solicited seldom or not at all, while 
411% said they had instigated the pur 
chase. Maybe enough agents have culti 
vated sufficient skill so that their cus 
tomers believe they themselves insti 
gated the sale planned by the agent 

Not Highly Impressed 

“Only 24% said the agent was recom 
mended but 73% boucht ‘because of con 
fidence in the agent.’ This was a frac 
tion more than those whose choice was 
influenced by company stability. To 
many of our customers we are just as 


inportant as the company. Yet let tis 
blush a little for only 56.3% agreed we 
had made convincing presentations; 
13.7% said ‘no’ or did not answer. But 
in general our customers are not highly 
iunpressed by our efforts to sell them. 

“Now a word to our Life Advertisers 
\ssociation: Only 2.7% of our ques- 
tionees believed they had been influ 
enced by advertisements or magazine ar 
ticles. Are you’ gentlemen directing 
cnough of your skill and attention to 
the woman’s market ? 

: Influence of Dependents 

“One result particularly worthy of 
comment is that half our women cus- 
tomers do not buy to protect depend 
ents. This means that if we sell to 
women exclusively or even primarily, we 
have, far more than the men under- 
writers, the demand for retirement an- 
nuities ‘without insurance.’ Unless we 
can persuade the customer that the con- 
tract with insurance is more desirable 
we, more than those who write men 
prospects, must face the reduced com 
pany credit and commission incident to 
the writing of retirement annuities. 
Some will meet this situation with more 
pressure selling on the retirement. in- 
come with insurance, some by not con- 
fining their prospect list to women when 
there is a 50% chance of there being 
no dependents. It is a problem that we 
have as women underwriters working 
with women prospects. 

“Only one case of business insurance 
turned up. Are we asleep? We found 
that women are much more interested 
in systematic savings than in the ele 
ment of compulsion. To summarize: 

“The woman prospect has a moderate- 
ly low income, has only even chances of 
having dependents, buys primarily for 
security of future income for herself 
Many women are seldom or never soli- 
cited, and are comparatively untouched 
by the pleas of the advertisers or th 
action of friends, husbands or business 
associates. The agent need not be rec 
ommended, but must command = confi 
dence, and the agent is just as import 
ant as the company reputation in ac 
complishing the sale. 

“This is the woman policyholder as 
we have her now. Our future develop 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Need for High Integrity 
To Match Willing Trust 


Helen B. Rockwell spoke at the Wom 
en's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, Monday, on Personal Success 
Factors. She is agent for National Life 
of Vermont in Cleveland. Sefore giy- 
ing her own views on the important 
factors she gave those of a woman 
friend: “The wisdom of Solomon, the 
patience of Job and the constitution of 
an ox,” and Miss Rockwell thinks that 
perhaps that covers it. On psychology 
of human relations she said: “I need 
scarcely mention here the importance of 
such factors as tact, consideration, will- 
ingness to listen as well as to speak, pa- 
ticnce, a good memory, adaptability, in- 
tuition, tolerance, leadership. If heaven 
has blessed you with a sense of humor, 
o much the better. 

“Prestige building is important, so 
also is integrity. Our advice may de- 
cide the future of the entire family. 
Sometimes I am appalled at the re- 
sponsibility we must assume. People 
trust us implicitly, relying upon our 
counsel, and turning over to us_ their 
money without question. How may we 
merit such confidence? Surely by the 
most complete knowledge of our busi- 
ness that it is possible for us to ob- 
tain, 

“One hears much of personal effi 
ciency. There are certain personal 
qualities which an underwriter needs 
for the efficient conduct of his business. 
Fortunately, most of these may be de- 
veloped. | think of accuracy, sys 
tematic procedure, attention to detail, 
the ability to plan, organize, direct and 
execute; ability to distinguish between 
the more and less important; the abil- 
ity to speak interestingly and under 
standably. 

“An efficient underwriter must be 
willing to spend money to make money. 
By this I mean that intelligent spend 
ing for books, study courses, attendance 
at conventions, advertisine. secretarial 
assistance, entertainment of clients and 
even for pure pleasure, can and should 
be made to pay dividends. 

“Personally I find the factor of time 
control my greatest problem. 1] am con- 
vinced that most of the office detail 
can and should be turned over to a 
personal secretary. I have employed an 
advertising expert to assist me in writ- 
ing sales letters and to handle my ad 
vertising. 

“We have all known people who man 
aged to attain a degree of efficiency in 
their business, but who sooner or later 
lost their momentum. Factors in main 
taining efficiency scem to me to be: a 
buoyant spirit, a devotion to this busi- 
ness of ours based upon a genuine lik 
ing for it and a realization of its im- 
portance, and a pride of accomplishment 
and an ambition which leads to an ever 
enlarging success.” 





Long Depression Brought 
Insecurity to Forefront 


\t the women’s session Thelma Mills, 
director of student affairs for women, 
University of Missouri, said: “One of 
the characteristic features of modern 
life is the growth of insecurity and we 
are struggling against it some way for 
ourselves. The one point of greatest sig- 
nificance in this connection is that the 
present trends are long-time trends 
which would have worked themselves 
out in any event, but which have chanced 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Stevenson Speaker at Dinner of 


Women’s Quarter Million Group 


John A. Stevenson, a Penn 
Mutual, chose “Leading Ladies” as the 
title of his address at the annual dinner 
of the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, the ‘Sixty 1939 members of 
which have produced $20,000,000 the past 


ear. 
’ “This $20,000,000 total production,” said 
the speaker, “gives us quantitatively a 
picture of the service fig by the 
members of this Round Table, for any 
body in the life insurance business can 
translate these figures into terms of fam- 
ilies, estates and business organizations 
protected, as well as incomes guaran- 
teed for old age. It doesn’t, however, 
vive us qualitatively the picture of what 
this group has done, and it is through 
the quality of your underwriting service 
that I think you can make your greatest 
contribution both toward creating future 
opportunities for women in the life insur- 
ance business and in creating future op- 
portunities by which the great institution 
of life insurance can serve the people 
of this country.” 
Old and New Stars 
Mr. Stevenson spoke of a certain Dor- 
othy Petty who, according to a pamphlet 
in the British Museum, established an 
insurance business in 1710. It appears 
that her signal success was “chiefly 
owing to the fairness and justice of her 
proceedings in such business.” Of this 
Mr. Stevenson remarked: “I am very 
sure that the orchids to Dorothy Petty 
presented in 1710 could with equal pro- 
priety be presented to the outstanding 
women underwriters of 1939. A_ highly 
enviable combination of qualities may be 
responsible for the success of a Helen 
Summy or a Sara Frances Jones or a 
Corinne Loomis. At the same time I 
know enough about what they and other 
women leaders have done to realize that 
the business which is reflected in their 
outstanding records year after year is 
built on the solid foundation of capable, 
conscientious work. 
Future Bright 
“If, as the saying goes, the leaders 
in any business are the pace makers for 
the future, then there can be little ques- 
tion that the future for women in the 
field of life underwriting looks decidedly 
bright. It’s the women who are in the 
business today who will largely determine 
the opportunities which life insurance 
selling will offer to women in the future, 
and while under present conditions | 
usually hesitate to make forecasts, it’s 
my feeling that the women underwriter 
of tomorrow will find lots of difficulties 
removed from her path by the splendid 
work which so many of you women are 
doing today. 
Standards To Be Set 
“In this connection I think you women 
as a group should recognize a_ possible 
danger. Life underwriting, under pres- 
ent-day conditions, is certainly no work 
for dabblers and you will be smoothing 
the path for the future, in my opinion, 
if individually and as a group you bring 
the weight of your influence to bear 
against allowing women to enter our 
business who are not qualified for pro- 
fessional life underwriting, or who are 
unwilling to pay the price in the way of 
study and hard work which a career in 
the field of life insurance demands. 
“There is a growing appreciation on 
the part of the public as to what is in- 
volved in high grade underwriting serv- 
ice and the attitude of this group can be 
extremely influential in determining the 
standards to be met. 
Cultivating Women’s Field 

“It’s not only toward the future status 
of women underwriters, as I have said, 
that women can make a specific contri- 
bution to our business, for through your 
contacts in selling to women you have a 
marvelous opportunity to do a good pub- 
lic relations job. 

“The same situation holds true in re- 
gard to selling to women that holds true 
in regard to selling by women. We find 


early references to individual — policies 
bought by women as we find early ref 
erences to individual women underwrit 
ers. I even came across a leaflet writ- 
ten about a hundred years ago with the 
alluring tithe ‘Poor Scotch Old Maids 
and How Not to Become One,’ the point 
of the argument being that annuities for 
girls, if started when they were born, 
would eliminate the possibility of their 
being ‘poor’ in later years even if they 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


didn’t have husbands to provide financial 
support. Only within recent years, how- 
ever, have sales to women contributed 
an important part of our total produc- 
tion. 
What Records Show 

“It’s not surprising to find a survey 
of 20,000 life insurance sales among 125 
companies showing that one-fourth of 
the buyers were women and that their 
purchases accounted for one-seventh of 
the total volume. The figures showing 
increased purchases among women can 
lead to but one conclusion; namely, that 
a lot of women are being educated to 
the value of insurance right now. 

Public Opinion 

“In connection with the subject of 
public opinion, I’m not unduly alarmed 
at the criticisms which are being raised 
against various phases of our business 
at the present time. JI am very much 
concerned, however, that our business 
shall be conducted in such a way that 
there may be no justification for crit- 


-icism. 


“Since the future of our business de- 
pends so definitely on the public attitude 
created by our underwriters in the field, 
the very fact that you have attained a 
position of leadership in this business 
places on you definite trustee responsi- 
bilities toward the institution you rep- 
resent. 

“The difficulties which we sometimes 
encounter today in trying to paint the 
true picture, when questions are raised 
as the result of the broadcasts of so- 
called insurance counsellors, or the re- 
sult of the cost claims of savings bank 
insurance advocates, <" a result of ques- 
tions raised by the T. N. E. C. investiga- 
tion, make us all realize that while pub- 
lic confidence in our product may be 
general, public understanding of our bus- 
iness is by no means general.” 


bg poring “SCOTT FLEW ANDES 
Louis, Sept. 26——Thomas M. Scott, 
one nal the best known agents in Phila- 
delphia and a leader in Penn Mutual 
production ranks, is attending National 
Association of Life Underwriters con- 
vention. He has recently returned from 
South America. While there he flew 
across the Andes Mountains. He re- 
turned by way of Panama Canal. 








STATE MUTUAL 
SALUTES YOU 


To the National Association of Life Underwriters 
This week you are fifty years old. 


We, who were 44 years of age when you 


were born, salute you . . . salute you for your 


untiring and unceasing efforts in behalf of the 


life insurance business. 


With increasing prestige and influence, you 
have served successfully and well, not only in 
carrying out desired changes within the indus 
try itself, but in giving a patient and attentive 


ear to proposals from the outside. 


With kindred fellowship, we, too will soon 
be celebrating an anniversary —our one- 


hundredth. 


May your good work continue. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Over 95 Years a Synonym for Security 
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McCahan Exposes Some Fallacies 
About What is Called Security 


David McCahan, professor of insur- 
ance, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, talked on the contribution 
of the life underwriter to American 
security at the annual dinner of the 
National Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, Wednesday. Dr. McCahan is 


also Dean of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. He described “Amer- 
ican security” as “one of those socially 


conceived, but delightfully vague, expres- 
sions which carries with it the ideal of 
safeguarding the minds, bodies and prop- 
erty of our citizens and the territorial 
boundaries, government, institutions, cus- 
toms and traditions of our society; 
but which by its very breadth becomes 
a useful tool for demagogues and _ politi- 
cians who with it can make a plea for 
votes and perquisites sound like Portia’s 
plea for mercy. 

“To avoid glittering generalities let me 
narrow down the subject to security of 
the individual, believing that if he is 
made secure, or free from danger and 
anxiety, in his rights to life, liberty, 
property and the pursuit of happiness, 
we need not worry greatly about the 
security of his social, economic and gov- 
ernmental institutions. In that, you see, 
my basic premise is contrary to the 
philosophy of totalitarianism wherein 
security of the state is the supreme aim, 
and everything else, including all the 
time honored elements of security for 
the individual must give way to it,” said 
Dr. McCahan. 

Creating Security 

As to what creates security of the in- 
dividual and his family, Dean McCahan 
enumerated many of the governmental 
proposals and some of the quack nost- 
rums and remarked: “Some of these 
doubtless contribute to the desired end 
but we can go very far astray in our 
thinking if we ignore the fundamental 
underlying principles which are at the 
heart of real security. For proposals 





Roosevelt Ducked Insurance 


Elliott Roosevelt, who heads a radio 
broadcasting chain in Texas, was speaker 
at the Million Dollar Round Table 
luncheon, Wednesday. He says he came 
near entering life insurance, but didn’t. 
He’s strongly against the United States 
taking up Europe’s quarrels for what 
business profits might accrue. One of 
his sallies was: 

“You see, when I left the insurance 
field to others, more capable than my- 
self, the torch of achievement was taken 
up where I had dropped it. by another 
members of my family. Evidently, he 
knew some people whom I didn’t know, 
because I noticed by the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and other national weeklies 
that he has a rather well advertised in- 
come and that he has done his share in 
payments to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue to help wipe out the deficit, which 
still another prominent member of the 
clan has been trying to preserve.” 


Trustees Allocate Work 
Of New York Office Staff 


St. Louis, Sept. 28—National Associa- 
tion trustees have allocated work of 
Roger B. Hull, Max L.. Hoffman and 
Wilfrid E. Jones. Managing Director 
Hull will have as his particular function 
maintenance of relationships with com- 
panies and business groups; Hoffman 
becomes executive secretary, and Jones 
will be in charge of ‘all jiublications with 
title of editor and manager of research. 


DR. HUEBNER ABSENT 

St. Louis, Sept. 27—For the first time 
in years Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of 
the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers and veteran Wharton School of Fi- 
nance insurance guide and philosopher, 
is not attending the convention. The 
reason is poor health. 





which have the security of the individual 
as their avowed aim may be partially or 
wholly in conflict with the fundamentals 
and may actually undermine the security 
which they profess to create. 
Some Attributes of Security 

“Security is not objective in character. 
It is subjective. It is not absolute in 
character. It is relative. It is not static 
in character. It is dynamic. It is not 
created by the state for the individual. 
It is transmitted from the individual to 
the state. The promises made by a 
state which has sapped the financial 
strength and ruined the morale of its 
citizens in attempting to attain a fancicd 
security for them may have little of 
the safety element in it as compared with 
that of the state which has fostered 
development of strong, self reliant and 
energetic citizens. 

Not Governmental Creation 
This brings us back then to the condi- 
tions which give rise to a type of citi- 
zenry from which society in its organ- 
ized institutional forms receives strength. 
It is necessary to examine more closely 
the prevalent belief that security is 
essentially created by government. There 
are practical limitations on government- 
ally created security. Security can only 
be achieved by building up the spiritual, 
physical and economic resources of all 
so that they may spread the burden more 
widely and may avoid unnecessary addi- 
tions to it. This has ever been the 
dominant aim of the good life under- 
writer. 

“Right now let us not lose sight of the 
fact that however simple or complex a 
particular insurance proposal may have 
been over the many years of life insur- 
ance selling, the competent underwriter 
who has lived up to the current ethical 
standards and ideals of his calling has 
been building security for his clients and 
for America.” 


“or 


C. T. Davies Says Insurance 
Is Better Than Securities 


Charles T. Davies, 67 years old, who 
retired from the hosiery business in 
Wyomissing, Pa., seven years ago, and 
has more than a million dollars paid-up 
insurance, told the Million Dollar Round 


Table Tuesday why he bought life in- 
surance. He compared the securities 
which he has held or which he was 
advised to buy or which he sold, with 


his life insurance from the standpoint 
of what the securities are worth today 
and what is the value of the life insur- 
ance today. Many of these securities 
are on the toboggan, while the value 
of the life insurance has constantly in- 
creased. He said a man should buy 
life insurance when he can get it. 

“You may be able to buy a large policy 
today,” he said, “but tomorrow you might 
not be able to buy a nickel of insurance 
no matter what vou offer for it.” He 
said he took most of his life insurance 
to keep him well. “Knowing that 
have this protection, life is pleasant and 
that means better health, because you 
don’t have to worry,” he said. 


M. B. Monroe From South 


William- B. Monroe, million dollar pro- 
ducer with the Union Central, New 
Orleans, spoke on the Million Dollar 
Round Table Hour before the convention 
Wednesday. He advised everybody not 
to worry about the “poor South” and de- 
clared that the needs for new life in 
surance in the South are basically the 
same as they are in other parts of this 
country. 


DISCUSS TNEC INQUIRY 
The Washington insurance inquiry was 
discussed in spirited fashion at a session 
of the presidents of state association. 
Insurance men everywhere were advised 
to inform the public on every suitable 


you 





American College Changes 


In Its Executive Staff 

St. Louis, Sept. 27—Julian S. Myrick, 
manager Mutual Life, New York City, 
has been made a life trustee of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
Franklin W. Ganse, Boston, has resigned 
as treasurer of the College, a position 
he has held since its inception. The 
board of directors presented Mr. Ganse 
with a gift to signalize their appreciation 
of his services and regard they hold him 
in. Their resolution said that while they 
were sorry he had declined re-election 
as treasurer, they were happy he would 
continue as chairman of the subeom- 
mittee on investments of the College’s 
finance committee. 

The board of directors in strengthen- 
ing activities of the College adopted a 
plan for holding periodic conferences 
of CLU educational leaders and they will 
be on a regional basis. 

Cecil J. North, third vice - president 
Metropolitan, has been elected a trustee 
for a three-year term and Sewell W. 
Hodge, treasurer Provident Mutual, for 
a one-year term. 

The executive committee consists of 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, president of the Col- 
lege, chairman; Ernest J. Clark; Robert 
Dechert, Penn Mutual; William M. 
Duff, Equitable Society; Franklin W. 
Ganse; Sewell W. Hodge, Provident 
Mutual; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau; 
George E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; Dr. David McCahan, dean of the 
College; Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life: 
John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual, and 
John P. Williams. 


Earle W. Brailey, Cleveland, 
National President CLU 


Earle W. Brailey, general agent, New 
England Mutual Life, Cleveland, is ney 


national president of CLU. 


Graduated from University of Ve-- 
mont, class of '14, he taught school f ry 
seven vears in Vermont. He entered 


life insurance with Henry Butler agency 
of Equitable Society in New Hampshire 
transferred 


in 1923; then was to Ver- 
mont. 
In 1927 he joined the agency depart- 


ment of the New England Mutual. In 
January, 1929, he was made assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies. A short time 
later the company made him = general 
agent in Cleveland. 

Mr. Brailey is a past president of the 
Cleveland Association of Life Under- 
writers, of the Cleveland Kiwanis Club, 
and of the New England Mutual Life 
General Agents Association. He is 
president of the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Trust Officers Club. 

Benjamin Alk, Penn Mutual, New 
York, now president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City, 
was elected vice-president of the Na- 
tional Chapter. Edward A. Krueger, In- 
dianapolis, is the new treasurer. Dr. 
David MecCahan, dean of American Col- 
lege, is secretary. 


Presides at C. L. U. Dinner 


St. Louis, Sept. 28—Joseph H. Reese, 
Philadelphia, presided at annual dinner 
of National Chapter C. L. U 


Holcombe Sees Those in CL U 
Charged With High Responsibility 


In an address given at the conferment 
exercises of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, John Marshall Hol!- 
combe, Jr., manager L ife Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, said: “I believe that the 
time is coming when the life insurance 
agent will act in the capacity of a coun- 
selor to his clients. Is it a better plan 
to serve completely the needs of fewer 


clients rather than to handle partially 
some fragments of the life plans of 
many? You have been trained in the 
tradition—be quick to take advantage 
of opportunities for service that will 
bring you to higher levels than yeu 


have dreamed.” 

The exercises were 
with the National Association of Life 
Underwriters’ annual convention in St. 
Louis. Mr. Holcombe’s subject was the 
new professional concept given holders 
of the CLU designation and its influ- 
ence upon public relations. He likened 
the CLU men and women to pioneers 
and regards them as “servants in a coun- 
try that has great need for your ser 
vices. Everywhere today are men and 
women confused by the problems of life 
and living which relate to the protection 
of their families. It is to them that you 
will come—to interpret life insurance in 
both its broadest and narrowest impli- 
cations—to understand just what it can 
do to lift the crushing burden of finan- 
cial trouble. 

“People will judge the institution you 
represent as they judge you. It is your 
duty to show them the benefits inherent 
in our institution so that they do net 
fall before the wiles which ignorant and 
misguided critics have prepared. In ac 
cepting this designation of Chartered 


held in vr 


Life Underwriter you take on more than 
an honor—you accept a_ professional 
status. 


“Life insurance fulfills a spiritual and 
nhysical human need; it is an enduring 
institution beyond that of monetary g7in. 





occasion of the real meaning of life in 
surance and of the important and essen- 
tial place insurance agents have in their 
communities, 


Much of the professional aspect that 
life insurance has taken on is due to 
the security which it affords. Men have 
seen it weather the winds of adversity. 
They will soon realize that you are the 
best trained and most fit men and women 
to handle many of their financial prob- 


lems with professional ability and dis- 
patch. 

“Because you have entered this se- 
lect group your opportunities are ex- 


Now that you have proved that 
vour abilities are professional and_ that 
your belief in this business is founded 
on certain professional qualities inherent 
within it, you must go forth and make 
your business practices professional. In 
this way alone, can you hope for the 
true measure of success that is your due. 

“There is no overstating the value of 
a capable agent; he is the keystone of 
this business. Those who question the 
indispensability of the agent do so 
largely, I believe, because of agency 
practices which are entirely foreign to 
those which could conceivably be con 
sidered professional. That the public 
could receive from life insurance, with- 
out the agent, the benefits which you 
render is as unthinkable as that we 
could survive as an institution without 
reference to the laws of mortality or 
of interest. 

“You stand on the highest pinnacle of 
life insurance training and therefore 
more is expected of you than of others. 
You hold this responsibility directly in 
your hands. I know that mankind has 
a bright and noble future and that we 
stand but on the threshold of miraculous 
things. In fifty years, when the casket 
that has at this meeting been sealed 
has at last been opened, men will have 
some small realization of all the wonders 
of which we dream. And at that time | 
am fully confident that life insurance 
will still occupy the sovereign place it 
now holds in the minds of men; that 
it will still be a mighty bulwark and 
defense, and although adversity © still 
exists in that dim time it shall yet be 
the massive rock upon which men may 
found a secure estate.” 
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en is Goop in New Jersey 











NEW JERSEY AGENCY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


744 Broad Street Newark MArket 2-0360 


Robert L. Cummings C. Vernon Bowes 


Production Manager General Agent 








for Protection Salients 
Life—Accident—Group 
in 
New Jersey 
“Deal With Derr in the Aetna” 


ARTHUR G. DERR, General Agent 
611 Essex Building Newark MArket 3-0451 











L. D. DAY AGENCY 


Mutual Benoft 


Life .— Company 
of Fil, 7] 4 


744 Broad Street 
Newark, N. J. 








J. Bruce MacWhinney Agency 


General Agent for New Jersey 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


MArket 3-2610 


9 Clinton St. Newark 





And the Life Insurance Business is getting its share through the high quality of service being rendered 
by its sales representatives who operate out of these agencies with headquarters in Newark, New Jersey. 


Life Insurance Agencies of Newark at Your Service 





Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 

Frank M. Minninger, Jr., C.L.U. 


Manager 


11 Commerce St. Newark MArket 3-4889 








A. F. GILLIS AGENCY 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1865 


NEWARK, N. J. PATERSON, N. J. 
744 Broad St. 45 Church St. 
Market 2-7450 Armory 4-5151 











‘i John A. Kamsay Agency 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


(Hartford) 


744 Broad St. Newark MArket 3-4044 















SUN LIFE 2 


Ernest C. Hoy 
Manager 


60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
MItchell 2-6365 
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Woman Solves Problem of Breaking 
Down Rich Peoples’ Exclusiveness 


Sarah Smith, Woman Leader, 
Addresses the Round Table 


Sarah Smith, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, W. Va., who at pres- 
ent leading all other 
and passed the 
production in 


Women’s 


Fairmont, 
time is women 
agents in production, 
million dollar mark in 


September, addressed the 


Quarter Million Dollar Round Table in 
St. Louis this week. Her topic was 
Group insurance. Among other things 


she said: 

“How important a part Group insur 
ance is may be indicated by the fact 
that over a million dollars in premiums 
is paid every working day for the vari- 
ous forms of Group insurance. 

“Before 1911, protection for employes 
was arranged mainly by Mutual Bene- 
fit Associations. In 1911, Group insur- 
ance was introduced and the first large 
case—Montgomery-Ward was written by 
the Equitable. At first only life insur 
ance was written but soon disability 
benefits were added, and accident and 
health and accidental death and dismem 
berment coverages written. Salary sav- 
ings and Group annuities were intro- 
duced about fifteen years ago. Group 
hospitalization with surgical and family 
benefits has been added to the above 
coverages during the past five years and 


fills a long felt need. : 
“In looking over the history of pen 
sions, we find that in 1928 there were 


about 400 pension plans in force in the 
United States and Canada. The Ameri- 
can Express had a plan in 1875, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad had one in 
1880, the Consolidated Gas of New York 
in 1892 and the Standard Oil in 1900 
You can see from this record that busi- 
ness men—capitalists and industrialists 
have for half a century been working 
out welfare plans and have been keenly 
interested in their employes—anti-dat- 
ing by many years—government inter 
est in the matter. There have been 
certain propagandists, who talk of the 
owners and managers of businesses as 
selfish slave-driving individuals giving 
thought only to profits. While we all 
know there are some unjust men in 
business as there are in every walk of 
life, these men are not in the majority, 
and the development of welfare plans, 
Group insurance and pensions over so 
many years is certainly proof of the in- 
terest and accomplishment of manage- 


ment along these lines. Employer and 
employe through our insurance com- 
panies have developed insurance and 
annuity plans, by which the workers of 
this country can really have social se- 
curity. Over a million dollars have been 


disbursed by Group insurance companies 
since these plans of insurance have been 
introduced.” 


Wider Market 


(Continued from Page 12) 


ment might well be to reach more mar- 


ried women and women of wealth. The 
woman prospect depends on our skill 
and integrity far more than the men 


prospects do. She is a challenge to us 


for better presentations, more calls to 
bring her the life insurance message 
and absolute integrity in our dealings 


with her 


Long Depression 


(Continued from Page 12) 


to come to a head in a time of deep and 
prolonged business depression. 

“When we sum it all up our savings 
must be proportional to our earnings 
and our standard of living is in direct 
relationship to our earnings. Hence we 
must each decide for ourself how we 
can best satisfy those great human urges 
or wishes of every, man: Desire for af- 
fection; response — understanding; ad- 
venture—now experience; and_ lastly— 
security.” 


At the Women’s Quarter Million 
Round Table, Monday, Hermine R. 
Kuhn, New York, agent for the Equi- 
table Society, who paid for $910,000 last 
vear, declared that too few women have 
become million dollar producers because 


they have feared that the prospect of 
means is difficult to sell. Miss Kuhn 
has found this to be untrue, after the 


approach is broken down. She uses the 
telephone approach but emphasizes that 
it must be prepared to the minutest 
detail to overcome the barriers wealthy 
people set up against sales people gen- 
erally. As taxation has become one of 
the keenest problems for the prospect 
of wealth, income and inheritance, her 
approach is on that basis and she has 
prepared catch phrases which will ob- 
tain an appointment. 

After making a sale Miss Kuhn asks 
for names of fifteen or twenty people 
her client knows who fall in his same 
class. In this way she obtains the key 
knowledge that a man has money with 
which to buy. On this type of inter- 
view she said: 

“The first few minutes we, in the life 
insurance field, are certainly on our 
mettle and our approach has to be first, 
interest rousing; secondly, we have to 
show that we have knowledge of the 
business at our fingertips; and thirdly, 
we have to create confidence immediate- 
ly. Therefore we can’t bluff in any way. 
We must prepare ourselves to obtain 
this knowledge and we must also keep 
up to date with all the changes and 
variations which are going on regarding 
laws of taxation. Many a door has been 
closed and many first few minutes have 
been wasted by us in the field because 
for some reason or other we did not hit 
the keynote, I should say the right key- 


note, for the man whom we were talk- 
ing to.” 
Emphasis on Service 
\fter illustrating her method of in- 


terviewing in detail she said: “Remem- 
ber that my approach is on service of 
this man’s life insurance estate regard- 
ing his taxation problems, and here is 


where so many of us fall down, be- 
cause we try to let our instinct for 
selling get ahead of us. Let us put 


ourselves in the background, remember- 


ing at all times that we are there to 
give this man service and service plus. 
The selling of your product will come 
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along the natural way if you follow this 


system, 
Confidence First Need 
“This approach has opened many 
doors for me. But after the approach 


comes our most difficult problem, name 
lv, finding the need for our product. 
And, therefore it is very important and 
almost, | would say, the making of the 
sale, to obtain as much information as 
we can about this man’s set-up. If you 
have instilled in your interview the con 
fidence which you should, then there 
will not be any difficulty in obtaining 
as much information as you need. Be 
cause, naturally, I ask for the man’s 
policies, and in very rare occasions has 
the man these policies in his office, which 
necessitates a second interview. 

“The more, in this interview, you are 
able to get the man to talk about him- 
self and his family, the better your 
chance will be to sell in your next in- 
terview. Just one word or one phrase 
he may tell you—and therefore be sure 
to note down as much of this informa- 
tion as you can—may clinch the sale. 

Be Prepared for Check-Up 

“Now we are ready to prepare our 
outline and work out the objective which 
the man wishes to obtain for himself 
and his family. Here, again, we have 


to be extremely careful because, unless 
we work out this outline to the minut- 
est detail, the man may lose the confi- 
dence which we have established. From 
this point on he may ask advice from 
his lawyer or other individuals in our 
line and, if every fact and every state- 
ment is proved correct, you will not 
have to worry about anybody taking 


away your sale. 

“Let us remember that we are offer- 
ing service to this man; that our sale 
must be made in the most unobtrusive 
manner and in such a way that the man, 
during your interview, is actually sell- 
ing himself. One of the phases which 
I have found very successful and which 
prove to the man conclusively that my 
principal objective is not selling but ser- 
vice, is that I never go ahead and show 
the man the outline which T have pre- 
pared for his objective, if his present 
set-up is not enough, which means, nat- 
urally, additional insurance or annuities, 
before I have received his consent re- 
garding the changes which T have sug- 
gested.” 


Income Selling Grows From 
Profession to Obsession to Religion 


Lillian Joseph, New York, an agent of 
Home Life, is a strong believer in and 
advocate of the retirement income plan. 
She spoke on that before the Women’s 


Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
saying: 

“The day at last may come—the day 
when everyone may enjoy the realiza- 


tion of being able to retire from active 
business and lead, perhaps, a less ardu- 
ous life. Upon a very careful analysis 
and survey, I resolved that retirement 
may be classified in two ways: voluntary 
and involuntary. 

“My personal clientele consists prin- 
cipally of high type business women, de- 


signers, teachers, widows and _house- 
wives. Here among these different 
classified groups, it was the eternal 
question—what of the future? I am 
deeply gratified to know that I have 
within my possession the answer to all 
these perplexities, namely the retire- 


ment plan. 

“My method of approach is to suggest 
that the average business woman pen- 
sion herself by depositing each week 
from her salary a few dollars with me, 


which would enable her to retire at the 
desired age. With everybody in the 
world today growing topsy turvy, there 
is more need than ever for security, and 
perhaps one can improve the deflated 
state of a woman’s purse as well as her 
state of mind. 

“Way down deep in my heart, I have 
always had a feeling that I should like to 
do for others, and that is how and why 
I entered this business a little more than 
seven years ago. I have a close relative 
solely dependent upon me, whose mort- 
gage income was entirely depleted in 
this so-called depression. 

“I like people and really am_ suffi- 
ciently interested in them to be able to 
solve their problems of life. Their joys 
are mine and their sorrows weigh heavi- 
ly on my heart. I can give women ser- 
vice—service to aid them in distress. 
The selling of retirement income has 
not only become my profession, but also 


life’s 





my obsession; in fact, it is my 
work and now it has become my re- 
ligion. I thank God fervently each day 


that a way was pointed out to me, in 
which I am able to aid distress. This 
way, I am proud to say is through the 
medium of my pet contract.” 


Modern Life Policy Only 
An Evaluation of a Need 


Mildred Poindexter Miller, Kansas 
City agent for Penn Mutual, who has 
a thousand policyholders, addressed the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table Monday on Income for Depend. 
ents. She described that title as q 
“modern phrase that expresses the fun- 
damental purpose of life insurance—the 


real purpose on which life insurance 
was founded.” Other forceful expres- 
sions culled from her short talk were: 

“Each new form of contract is only 


the modern evaluation of a human need, 
always a modified plan built upon the 
fundamental purpose of life insurance, 

“Forty years ago the first page of the 
policy signified the real purpose —an 
amount of insurance. Today we have 
analyzed $10,000, for example, and have 
realized how little it will meet the fam- 
ily’s financial needs. Times have not 
changed. We, as life insurance agents, 
have grown in our. understanding of life's 
financial needs and today we plan for 
a program in the event of premature 
death of the husband and father. 

“Life gives us but two alternatives: 
we must live or we must die. Until a 
father’s youngest child is through col- 
lege, his greatest concern is, ‘If I should 
die’; then, when he sees his children 
grown, a new picture is realized: ‘If | 
should live’—so, the need in our com- 
plete insurance program is monthly in- 


of his life 





come for remainder after 
retirement. 
“If a prospect is not financially able 


to carry an adequate program of insur- 
ance, I plan for lump sum for last ex- 
penses—the adjustment period, and then 
income for wife—if not for life, for suf- 
ficient years to educate youngest child. 

“As always, in planning an insurance 
program, needs are the first considera- 
tion. Then, build with the amount a 
man can save to best supply those needs. 

“Such programs establish for you a 
clientele for future business. I review 
ach policyholder’s program once a year 
—!I call it ‘Policyholder’s Program Sur- 
vey.’ I know my thousand policyholders. 

“Always remember, in creating a com- 
plete or partial insurance program, that 
you have made dependents financially 
safe in a sure insurance estate; but, even 
more than that, you have touched the 
fundamental emotions of life—the pride 
and love of a man for his family.” 


Force Needed Changes 
To Evolve From Within 


One of the talks given at the women’s 
session was by Beatrice Jones, New 
York, supervisor Equitable Society, on 
requisites of a successful woman pro- 





ducer. Some of her observations were: 
“It is pertinent to view carefully the 
background and the present influences 
affecting the life insurance business in 


order that we may make some fair pre- 
diction as to the future. As I see it, 
it behooves us to assume the lead-off 
role as respects inevitable readjustments 
of this persisting institution of ours. 
“This suggestion of taking the lead-off 


position and forcing the changes to 
evolve from within may seem to be 
poorly timed. We are at this moment 


in the full glare of the spotlight of gov- 
ernmental study. Two major questions 
have arisen during this study: (1) Does 
the size of the great companies violate 
the monopoly principle and (2) do the 
great companies pay too much for the 
acquisition of new business ? 

“The answer to the second question 
is obviously ‘yes.’ But from another 
side comes the question: ‘Does the job 
done by the agent justify that additional 


cost?’—and that question is yours to 
answer. Answer it with all honesty to 
yourself. Because in answering that 


question you will yourself provide the 
outline of requisites for the successful 
underwriter of the future. 

“There are a few requisites on which 
we may safely generalize: knowledge 
of life insurance; a field force possessing 
the attitude of the professional as op- 
posed to the commercial; a field force 
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which serves the great insured and in- 
surable public with justifiable pride, with 
joy in the actual work of selling life 
insurance and with a dignity that comes 
from remuneration in proper ratio to the 
ability and effort invested. 

“One certain conclusion is that the 
new order will mean fewer and bette: 
avents in the future—and not so distant 
a future. One more question: ‘Will my 
name be listed among the successful 
women agents of tomorrow ?’” 


Shows People They Earned 
Much But Possess Little 
Lorraine L. Blair, Chicago, Connecti- 
cut Mutual 
session that she does all her interview- 


agent, told the women’s 


ing by appointment and most of it in 
her office. She said: “For years I have 
tried various plans of merchandising life 
insurance. These have culminated into 
the one I am using at the present time. 
The first thought was, ‘What have | 
to merchandise?’ The second, ‘What 
class of people want or need it?’ And 
the third, ‘What is the best and easiest 
method of merchandising it ?’ 

“Now to the job itself. It has always 
seemed to me that an agent’s job was 
like an actor’s—to put on a show. First, 
the stage must be set; next, lines 
learned, and then the play, which must 
be enacted artistically and convincingly 
to get ideas across. 

“The medium I use I call a ‘Financial 
Guide for Living.’ Its physical form is 
a folder containing nine sheets. I was 
sold on it 100% before I started using 
it. In working it out I made myself 
the first guinea pig. 

“After taking a complete personal his- 
tory | made an accounting of all earn- 
ings and recorded that figure—(my first 
surprise). Next, I listed liabilities and 
tangible saleable assets. I liquidated 
these assets at today’s prices and paid 
the liabilities—the result, what a shock! 
I next subtracted this figure from com- 
plete carnings and found out for the 
first time in my life how much I had 
actually spent and how little I had saved. 
This was a tragic awakening. I won- 
dered if | were different from most pco- 
ple. ; 

“The answer to all of these questions 
scemed to be ‘yes.’ Then the best rule 
to be applied would be the Golden Rule, 
since I reacted as most people do. I was 
elad | made this accounting for myself 
and hoped other people would be pleased 
if | carried out the same procedure for 
them.” 

Miss Blair shows people what they 
have earned since they began working 
and how little they have now. Usually 
they see the point. She proceeded: 
“Logically, the next step in the guide 
is to see that the future will be different 
from the past. The establishing of a 
budget must be the right way. In most 
of the ‘guides’ I have finished, I find 
that very seldom does the estimate of 
present expenditures, which are given 
to me by the prospect, ever total with 
the income. 

“The next step is ‘recommendations.’ 
This is where the agent comes in very 
importantly. It isn’t a difficult sale 
from then on because the recommenda- 
tions for the intelligent creation of re- 
serves for specific purposes follow na- 
turally.” 


Mrs. Bennett Life Member 


A veteran life insurance woman who 
has won many honors, including life 
membership in the New York Life’s Top 
Club, is attending the convention. She 
is Mrs. M. H. W. Bennett of Chicago. 
Mrs. Bennett was brought up on a farm 
up-state New York; was a teacher for 
some years; also helped her husband in 
his work as a photographer. After he 
died she became head of a film factory 
in Binghamton, N. Y. She was this week 
made a life member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. 








Woman in Wheel Chair 
Tells About Accident 


St. Louis, Sept 27. 
of life insurance was held at the women’s 


\ panel of buyers 


afternoon session presided over by Bere- 
nice Meistroff. The panel was led by 
Sara Frances Jones, Equitable Society, 
Chicago. 

One dramatic feature was the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Billie Lewis, who had 
owned insurance for many years and 
who was in the advertising business. At 
one time she could not get disability 
but finally got it. Soon after she had 
an accident and has not been able to 
work since. She appeared at the con- 
vention in her wheel chair and told her 
own story. She has been drawing $3!: 
monthly for the last nine years. 


Market Among Women Is 


henat” 
Unlimited at Present 

Eleanor J. Felton, Boston, unit mana- 
ver women’s department, Equitable So- 
ciety, sees an unlimited market for life 
insurance among women. Speaking on 
that subject at the women’s session, she 
said: “There are more than 2,500,000 
women gainfully employed. <A_ well 
trained woman gives the highest type 
of service and advice. It is natural for 
women to assume responsibilities toward 
their families and to their employers. 
American women own more than $10,- 
000,000,000 of life insurance and that is 
only a beginning. 

“Cultivate social contacts. I have 
placed $600,000 of life insurance and an- 
nuities in one family through one social 
contact. Business women are particu- 
larly interested in providing an income 
for themselves after retirement as well 
as protection through life insurance for 
their business. A particularly good field 
is in partnership insurance. 

“Professional women are interested. 
Women of wealth need insurance against 
inheritance taxes. Women can sell Group 
coverage. Pensions are in their infancy. 
Wonien can do programming for men. 
We have the will to serve and in times 
like these, of emergency, there is no 
better rule for each woman than to de- 
vote herself with unusual energy to the 
problems of her own job and not allow 
herself to be diverted by outside in- 
terests. 


‘ 
Woman Reviews Danforth 
At the women’s Pearl 

Thompson, St. Louis, spoke on the Fac- 
tors of Success. Her talk, as she said 
herself, was a review of the book called 
“The Danforth Survey of Professional 
Practices.” “Danforth,” she said, “has 
founded a new profession—that of com- 
piling statistical records to show what 
factors influence the sale of a product 
or a service. His service has been 
unique in that he employs the art of 
asking questions that will be valuable 
for statistical records. He is employed 
by corporations in the East to analyze 
the efficiency or inefficiency of sales de 
partments. 

“In this comprehensive valuable work, 
Danforth reminds us the six fundamen- 
tal factors in professional success, given 
in order of their importance, are: knowl- 
edge, personality, contacts, leadership, 
lucky breaks, the size and productivity 
of the territory.” 


session Dr, 





Brennan at Convention 

One of the presidents of general agen- 
cy associations at the St. Louis con- 
vention this week is James H. Brennan, 
general agent of Fidelity Mutual Life in 
Chicago and new president of the gen- 
eral agents’ association of that company. 
He is also treasurer of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and is 
active in its affairs. 


President Johnson’s Report 


(Continued from Page 4) 


year over and above its previous high 
point. 

It has been argued by some that per- 
haps life insurance could be distributed 
at a lower cost if it were sold direct to 
the policyholders over the counter. Life 
insurance is a strange type of service. 
We all know we need it, still very little 
of it is actually purchased, because of 
the fact that most of us have to be mo- 
tivated to do that which we would wish 
to do for ourselves, but which for some 
reason we do not seem to get around 
to doing. There has been an attempt to 
sell life insurance by direct mail 
through one of our great mail 
order houses, which was discontinued 
because it was not effective. We have 
what is known as the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Life Insurance which, 
after thirty years of experience, has 
increased only to the extent of 154 mil- 
lions of life insurance on the books, 
whereas the regular companies operating 
in the state in that same period of time 
have increased their insurance in force 
by over four billion dollars, and it would 
be interesting to know what part of the 
154 millions would have been purchased 
had it not been for the work of the 
life insurance man who sold the idea, 
and then the policyholder went to the 
bank to purchase it. Furthermore, the 
Wisconsin State Life Fund, in its twen- 
tv-eighth year, has collected only $77,- 
507 in premiums and has paid out only 
$14,000 in death claims. So, in spite of 
the fact that it has been available over 
the counter, so to speak, these plans 
have not been very successful. It has 
taken the service function of the agent 
to cause us to own 110 billions of in- 
surance. 


Agent Is Worthy of His Hire 


It is no doubt true that in some in- 
stances there have been a few examples 
of high pressure selling. There may 
also have been some sales which should 
not have been made and which have 
caused policies to lapse, but taking the 
whole picture in its social implication, 
\merica is better off with 110 billions of 
insurance in force. Our social problem 
would no doubt have been greater, had 
we sold considerably less insurance at a 
slightly lower cost to the purchaser. 

You see from this that the social 
value of life insurance as it has been 
produced by the agent has been a vital 
contribution to the economic structure 
of America, and those who are truly in- 
terested in improving the distribution of 
the commodity known as life insurance 
would do a better job if they took into 
account what the American Agency Sys- 
tem is and what it has done in provid- 
ing security for the people of this coun- 
try than if they holdup as a startling 
defect the fact that the life insurance 
agents in America are receiving an hon- 
est compensation for selling and servic- 
ing a product which most people will 
not buy without effective solicitation. 
The life insurance agent is performing 
a service which society, as at present 
constituted, cannot do without. He is 
worthy of his hire. 

In view of these facts about our busi- 
ness, I cannot help but feel that while 
we must be guided by cool and deliber- 
ate judgment, we must face reality, and 
should there be initiated by governmen- 
tal agencies any attempt to weaken or 
replace the agency system which has 
served so effectively, we must be pre- 
pared to defend our position by seeing 
to it that the legislators, as well as the 
public, are acquainted with the true 
facts about life insurance and the job 
done by the agent. 


Obligation to American People 


When we fully realize the significance 
of the social values behind life insur- 
ance, we agents and our companies owe 
a responsibility to the public to see to it 
that they must not be denied the bene- 
fits of the fullest protection. It is not 
a matter of considering our own inter- 


ests. It is a social obligation to the 
American people that we cannot and 
must not neglect. We cannot sidestep 
our responsibility to protect the system 
which has so faithfully provided such 
wide protection for the public. To take 
any other course we would be lacking in 
courage and in our duty to society. 

Therefore, I ask that you stand ready 
to act if, as and when the time should 
come for action. Your association is 
prepared and awaits only for the emer- 
gency to arise, which we hope never 
will. 

As I bring to a conclusion this mes- 
sage brought to you on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of our National Association, 
I believe that while what we say here 
today may have little or no effect on 
the future, I also believe that what we 
carry away in our hearts, which causes 
us as an association, banded together 
for the best interests of our policy- 
holders and the public, to do those 
things which will react eventually for 
the best interests of our policyholders 
and the public, will determine the value 
to the future of the part that we have 
played in the development of the Na- 
tional Association movement in_ this 
past year. 

As we return to the heritage which 
was given to us by those who, fifty 
years ago, created this association, may 
we by our action express to them our 
appreciation again for what they have 
done and thereby say to them that it is 
our hope that what we have done may 
in some measure help to fulfill the pro- 
phecies which they laid down, and by 
that process continue to build the great 
institution of life insurance so that it 
may perform a greater service toward 
bringing to the American people a more 
adequate protection through their own 
personal thrift and initiative, and thus 
keep this the best nation in which to 
live. 

Finally, as we look upon this dis- 
turbed and torn world, facing as it does 
a war of destruction which has been a 
part of our daily news for the past four 
weeks, may I suggest to you that we in 
our democratic nation have so much for 
which to be grateful. Therefore, let us 
do our part in bringing to America 
that cherished security which is and al- 
ways has been the hope of all mankind 





Recovers From Fall 


Holgar J. Johnson, president National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters, and 
general agent, Pittsburgh, Penn Mutual, 
was in Atlantic City to attend the field 
convention of that company last week, 
but didn’t go to any session. Reason 
was that before the convention started 
he slipped on the floor of a restaurant, 
injured his back and was in bed for three 
days. Still somewhat shaken, he left for 
St. Louis and is presiding in his old time 
form. 





TESTIMONIAL TO JOHNSON 


Luncheon to Be Held in Pittsburgh 
October 2 by Local Association; 
His Services Praised 
Holgar J. Johnson, retiring president 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, will be the guest of honor at a 
luncheon to be given for him in Pitts- 
burgh October 2. It is sponsored by 
members of the Pittsburgh association. 
G. Harold Moore is general chairman. 

In his announcement he says: 

“Mr. Johnson has served your asso- 
ciation in every capacity it is possible 
to ask a member to serve, both on com- 
mittees and the holding of various of- 
fices, climaxing with the highest office 
and responsibility it is possible to give 
any member. As one of our own mem- 
bers he has not only served us well, 
but he has also brought distinction to 
our Pittsburgh association by his lead- 
ership as president of the National As- 
sociation during its golden anniversary 
year.” 
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E. ( QO. I ilies ‘ale Met. 

_ Third Vice - President 
AUTHORITY ON \N GROUP COVER 
One of Group Mave Penndee: Devised 


Many Forms and Methods; Gets 
Enlarged Responsibilities 


At a meeting of directors of the Met 
ropolitan Life this week Earl O. Dunlap, 
well known actuary and widely recog 
nized as an authority on all phases of 
Group insurance, was made third vice 





EARL O. DUNLAP ; 


president. With the Metropolitan for 
twenty-two years he was for ten years 
in direct charge of actuarial work in con- 
nection with Group insurance but for the 
past three years has been engaged in 
more general actuarial work covering the 
entire Ordinary Department as a as 
Group insurance 

One of the founders of the Group 
Association, its chairman for 1936 and 
1937, he has been a great advocate of 
Group insurance, has been an important 
factor in its development both as to 
volume of business and new lines of cov- 
erage, being responsible for many Group 
forms and methods as practiced today 
Mr. Dunlap is one of the foremost fig- 
ures in Group insurance of the past de- 
cade, has been frequently consulted by 
other companies and state insurance de- 
partments. For the past few years he 
has had much to do with the develop- 
ment of Group Hospitalization and Group 
Surgical Operation insurance. 

An achievement that gained for Mr. 
Dunlap considerable recognition in the 
business was his management within the 
Metropolitan of the business taken over 
from the Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. 
He had been actuary of that company 
when its business was assumed by the 
Metropolitan in 1917, This was kept 
separate from ae business for 
a number of years and during that time 
Mr. Dunlap was practically conducting a 
separate life insurance company. All 
policy obligations were discharged in full, 
liens against policies were lifted and the 
P. L. & T. account is still referred to as 
having made history in reinsurance. 

Mr. Dunlap began his insurance career 
as an agent for the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust in 1903. He was for a time in- 
structor of agents for that company, later 
worked on annual statement preparation 
and, in fact, was in all departments of 
the company. His versatility in the mas- 
tery of so many phases of the insurance 
business is again reflected in the an- 
nouncement that as third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan he will have super- 
vision over the accounting and auditing 
systems of the company and all related 
functions. He has been assistant actuary 
f the company for a dozen years and 


Trend Toward Incomes 
Is Proved by Reports 


BASED UPON 299,416 CLAIMS 
Annual Message of Life Insurance Com- 
mittee Compiles Data From 137 
Companies in United States 


Annual payments aggregating $119,491,- 
139 were being made by the life compa- 
nies at the end of 1938 on policies being 
settled on an income basis, according to 
a compilation by the Annual Message of 
Life Insurance committee. These pay- 
ments were being made on 299,416 poli- 
cies which have become claims. The 
figures are based on official reports from 
137 companies representing 92% of the 
life insurance in force. 

“These income plans are primarily for 
widows to keep their family groups in- 
tact and in the majority of cases prob 
ably constitute the only source of in- 
come for these families,” Joseph C. Be- 
han, chairman of the committee, stated. 

“With increasing recognition of the 
fact that the real purpose of life insur- 
ance is to replace income with income, 
a marked trend is developing toward, set- 
tlement of policies on an income basis 
instead of a lump sum payment which 
may be invested unwisely or otherwise 
lost by the beneficiary through inexperi- 
ence in managing money. Approximately 
25% of the funds paid out by life insur- 
ance companies for death claims and en- 
dowment maturities are being used to 
buy income under settlement options 
instead of being paid in a single cash 
papeoret, whereas this was true of only 

% of the claims pon 25 vears ago.’ 


H. H. Pease at St. Louis; 
Attended First Convention 


Henry H. Putnam, manager, depart- 
ment of publicity, John Hancock, at- 
tending the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters as the 
special guest of the convention, is one 
of the few men living who attended the 
meeting in Boston when the National 
\ssociation was organized. Another one 
of those pioneers still living is Fred C 
Sanborn, now & and living in Brookline, 
Mass. Fifty years ago Mr. Sanborn 
was cashier of the Massachusetts Mu 
tual in Boston, later becoming general 
agent of the company in that city. He 
retired some years ago. 

Mr. Putnam said there were seventeen 
delegates at the organization meeting of 
the National Association in Boston. At 
the time a canvass was made of the 
total amount of insurance they carried 
It proved to be $2,187,500, or an average 
of $30,107 on each life. Fourteen local 
associations were represented then. 


. 

War Resolution 
(Continued from Page 10) 
preservation of human life values, and 
to use its influence to the utmost to 
prevent the destruction and waste of 
human life which must accompany any 

involvement in modern warfare. 

“That only in the extension of world 
peace and in the abolition of war can 
modern civilization find the fulfillment 
of the high hopes and the true ideals of 
democracy. That war only outrages the 
security of the individual, the home, the 
community, the state and the nation to 
the preservation of which this associat’on 
has been devotedly dedicated throughout 
its fifty years of growth and progress. 

“This association further declares that 
peace is the life-blood of business and 
of economic security. That war is the 
most disrupting influence upon the world 
economic organization that can possibly 
be experienced. War takes men from 


has also held the office of assistant secre- 
tary. 

A Fellow of the American Intitute of 
Actuaries and also of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society, Mr. Dunlap has taken an 
active part in these organizations. He is 
also one of the founders of the Actuaries’ 


Club of New York. 


Wm. P. Barber, Jr., New 
President of L. O. M. A. 


CONFERENCE HERE THIS WEEK 
Efficiency in SGenngement Seen As Way 
Toward Reducing Insurance Cost; 
Many Papers Read 


The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion is holding its sixteenth annual con- 
ference in New York City this week. 

At the elections Thursday morning 
William P. Barber, Jr., secretary, Con- 
necticut Mutual was elected president 


of L.O.M.A. Mr. Barber entered the 





WILLIAM P. 


BARBER, JR. 


Connecticut Mutual as a clerk in 1914. 
He is also an actuary and was elected 
secretary of the company in 1937. Other 
officers elected are these: 

Vice-president, D. M. Warters, asso- 
ciate actuary, Bankers Life Co. Des 
Moines, and four new directors to serve 
for a term of four years: Thomas F. 
Meagher, assistant secretary, New Eng- 
land Mutual; H. L. Rhoades, assistant 
personnel officer, Metropolitan; Hill 
Montague, Jr., secretary, Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, and J. L. Batcheler, 
controller, Kansas City Life. 

Immediately following the opening of 
the conference by President R. A 
Taylor, assistant comptroller, Sun Life 
of Canada, a paper was presented under 
the title “Modern Management Oppor- 
tunities” in which John S. Thompson, 
vice-president and mathematician, Mu- 
tual Benefit, pointed out that the field 
of office management offers the greatest 
opportunity of effecting savings that may 
lessen insurance costs. He said that 28% 
of total expenses are for administrative 
From Mr. Thompson’s address 
the theme of increased efficiency was 
developed throughout the conference in 
the papers presented, the exhibit of office 
machinery and equipment and in the 
panel and informal discussions. 

A paper of timely interest to be read 
Friday morning is that of Frazar B. 
Wilde president, C Sonnecticut General, on 
the subject “Responsibility of the Home 
Office Staff for Favorable Public Rela- 
tions.” 


costs. 


the service of their fellow men and sets 
them, instead, to waste and destruction. 
No profit can come out of the wreckage 
of human life. War imperils representa- 
tive democracy. Liberty and freedom 
cannot survive its desolation. There 
must be, in this nation, a public will 
to peace, coupled with wise public poli- 
cies and a course of action to this end. 

“American business was yesterday the 
chief hope of prosperity and re-employ- 
ment. It is today the keystone of pre- 
paredness and peace. America, at peace, 
is a strong defense of the survival of 
modern civilization. 

“To these ends, we, the members of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, do hereby pledge our highest 
endeavors.” 


National Association To 
Sponsor Insurance Contest 


\ nation-wide life insurance contest 
for anyone in the United States over 
sixteen years old will be launched by 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers during the Annual Message of 
Life Insurance, October 23-28. Prizes 
totaling $4,500 will be distributed. 

The theme of the contest will be to 
report a “life insurance in action” story, 
It will be conducted in local association 
cities only and will close February 1, 
1940. Chairman of the association’s com. 
mittee is Harry T. Wright, Chicago. 

PRUDENTIAL RECEPTION 

The Prudential will hold an informal 
buffet luncheon on the occasion of its 
sixty-fourth anniversary at the home of- 
fice in Newark on October 13. 


MEDICAL DIRECTORS MEETING 
The Life Insurance Medical Directors 
Association will meet at the Hotel Penn- 


sylvania in New York October 19 and 20, 


L.A.A. QUESTION BOX 
Harry V. Wade, chairman for the 
Life Advertisers Association convention 
at Detroit, October 16-18, says members 
who send their questions in in advance 
will get the answers at Detroit. 


Part-Time Agent 


(Continued from Page 8) 
ployes and whose time is supposed to be de 
voted to the service of the public. 
“Applicants who are expecting to engage in 














the life insurance business for part-time who 
cannot obtain written permission from their em 
ployers to receive personal messages and _ tele 
phone calls or leave their places of business at 
any time during the hours of their employment 
in order to service their insurance business. 

“Officers or employes of financial institutions.” 

The committee report continues: “May 
we ask this question: If we had such 
a program as this in every state, 
wouldn’t this job of the agency practices 
committee of both the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and_ the 
Life Agency Officers be completed in 
short order?” 


Bailey Case 


(Continued from Page &) 
written, contending that it was addi- 
tional compensation. 

“On May 9, 1939, Roger Hull forward- 
ed to me a letter addressed to Mr. L. 
K. Sunderlin, ruling section of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, prepared by 
C. Preston Dawson, general agent, and 
Irwin D. Herzfelder. This with a cov- 
ering letter was forwarded to Mr. Sun- 
derlin. 

“Later, we received 
through Meyer M. Goldstein, general 
agent for the Cocarenen Mutual in 
the City of New York, that the ruling 
was to be sustained and probably 
broadened; whereupon the chairman of 
your law and legislation committee made 
an appointment with Mr. Goldstein and 
Howe P. Cochran, who had been doing 
some tax work for Mr. Goldstein, to 
meet with the men in the Internal Rev- 
enue Department who had this matter 
under consideration. We gathered from 
these men that they intended to rule 
that not only premiums on life insur- 
ance paid by the employer were extra 
compensation to the employe and should 
be included in the employe’s income tax, 
but premiums on retirement income an- 
nuities and even Group life insurance 
should come under the ruling. 

“We were successful in changing 
their minds as to premiums on annui- 
ties and Group insurance, but the Com- 
missioner has since written the chairman 
of the law and legislation committee 
upholding the ruling previously made by 
the Internal Revenue Department to the 
effect that premiums paid on life in- 
surance on the lives of employes under 
a pension trust are subject to income 
tax of the employe as extra compensa- 
tion.’ 


information 
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AY IMPORTANT STEP 


toward the Solution of One of Life Insurance’s 


Most Talked-of Problems 





, has long been a need for improving the method of compensating the life insurance 


nent and more profitable career in life insurance selling. 


Now in Effect for NWNL Agents 





fare in properly selecting, selling, and servicing their business. 


This new plan of renewal compensation is designed: 


agent. Desired is a system which provides him (1) a more stable income, (2) an income which 


| follows more closely actual service rendered the policyholder and the Company, (3) a perma- 
os a . 
Here is an Entirely New Plan of Renewal Compensation 


Effective September 1, 1939, Northwestern National Life, by announcing a new plan of re- 
newal compensation, took a great forward stride in the direction of rewarding its full-time 


producing agents in true proportion to the contribution made by them to the Company’s wel- 


(1) To encourage business that stays on the books to fulfill its purpose 


policyholders. 


in protection, with consequent substantial savings to the public; 


(2) To pay well the agent who stays with the Company and serves his 











Instead of paying a percentage of the renewal premiums, this new plan pays a flat amount 
per thousand of business renewing over and above certain required minimums, thus assuring 
the man with a high persistency record a rate of renewal compensation materially greater than 
the man with average or low persistency. The amount of commission paid per thousand is the 
same regardless of type of policy or amount of premium, but is graded according to the year in 
which the business was produced. Under the plan, renewal commissions are paid throughout 


the year in equal monthly instalments and quickly become the dominant source of an agent’s 


\ earnings, even exceeding the first-year commissions from substantial volumes of new business. 


time active agents benefit immediately by substantial increases in renewal earnings. 


The new plan is not compulsory for any agent, but under it four out of five of N“NL’s full- 


In no event 


will an agent get less in renewal commissions than he is entitled under his present agency con- 


tract, and there is no reduction in the schedule of first-year commissions paid. 


NATIONAL LIFE 
COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


NORTHWESTERN 
INSURANCE 


O. J. ARNOLD, President 
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Discussion of a Group Pension Plan 


By G. W. Winters 


Assistant Actuary, Aetna Life 


There seems to be a fairly general impression that this pension business is 
complicated and technical and that it is a difficult subject to discuss with an 


employer. 


As a matter of fact, the reverse is true, and I shall try to show that 


explaining a pension proposal to an employer can and should be a simple, straight- 
forward matter, with nothing difficult about it. 

I think we could well start our discussion by telling the employer, in general 
terms, just what a plan is; that is, show him the basic structure or framework of 
a plan and then explain the how and why of any necessary or desirable appendages. 

So the reader can pretend that he is an employer and that I am an agent 


trying to explain a plan to him. 


Theoretically, perhaps, all our Pension 
Plan should be is a system under which 
you join with your employes to pay us 
premiums with respect to each employe 
each year until the employe reaches pen- 
sion age, at which time premiums with 
respect to that employe cease, and his 
pension commences. Practically, how- 
ever, it is necessary to make a few sim- 
ple additions to this theoretical concept 
of a pension plan. We could not, for 
example, sell a plan to an employe if, 
on death or withdrawal from service, he 
forfeited his contributions; he just 
wouldn’t be interested. We must, there- 
fore, provide death and withdrawal bene- 
fits. Another necessary addition to our 
basic plan is a provision to make a re- 
turn to you, Mr. Employer, with re- 
spect to premiums you pay for employes 
who withdraw from service before re- 
tirement. 

The Essential Elements 


We have here all the essential ele- 
ments of a pension plan. We have pro- 
vided for employe contributions and em- 
ployer contributions; we have provided 
for pension payments at retirement; we 
have provided for death benefits and 
withdrawal benefits; and we have pro- 
vided for withdrawal credits to the em- 
ployer when an employe leaves service. 
No matter how complicated a plan may 
look, it can always be reduced to these 
six basic and fundamental provisions. 

Of course, it is necessary to establish 
rules to determine the amount of the 
contributions; the amount and com- 
mencement date of the pensions; the 
amount of the death and withdrawal 
benefits, etc., but these are simply spe- 
cific provisions to convert general terms 
into a workable and satisfactory plan, 
tailor-made to your specifications. 

My job is to try to help you find the 
most satisfactory set of provisions for 
your organization, and, as a start in this 
direction, we might study together the 
tentative suggestions shown in the pro- 
posal which I have made up for you, 
and which you have before you. 

Eligibility of Employes 

The first provision is the “Eligibility” 
provision. We recommend that all pres- 
ent employes be eligible to enter the 
plan on its effective date and that new 
employes come into the plan after six 
months’ service. If you want to estab- 
lish a different probationary period, you 
may do so. 

For the normal retirement age, we 
suggest 65. Even in the days before 
the Social Security Act, management 
was coming to the conclusion that this 
was a good, standard retirement age, 
and now, of course, since the Social 
Security pensions start at Age 65, it is 
a very practical age to use. 

If you want to retire an employe be- 
fore Age 65, you may do so. Of course, 
his pension is smaller, because he con- 
tributes for a shorter time, we have 


The discussion might run something like this: 


the use of the premiums for a shorter 
time, his pension starts earlier, and it 
is paid for a longer time. : 

You may also keep an employe in 
service after Age 65. I recommend that 
in this case his pension start at Age 





G. W. WINTERS 


65, just as if he had retired, and then 
you can make what adjustment in his 
salary you consider advisable. Be care- 
ful not to establish the precedent of 
keeping employes in service after Age 
65, because this will seriously impair 
the effectiveness of your plan. Pri- 
marily you are taking out this plan 
because you know it will improve the 
efficiency of your organization to retire 
super-annuated employes when they are 
too old to work. Very well then, don’t 
keep them on just because they would 
rather work at full pay than retire on 
part pay. 
Employe’s Contribution 

This next paragraph is of the very 
essence of this type of pension plan. 
Let us concentrate, for the moment, on 
the lower-salaried employes, for whom 
we are suggesting a yearly contribution 
of 2% of earnings. For this contribu- 
tion, the employe is to receive a yearly 
pension credit of 1% of the earnings 
on which he made contributions during 
that year. What the plan really provides 
is that this year each employe will have 
purchased for him a little piece of pen- 
sion, to commence at Age 65. The size 
of this little piece of pension for each 
employe is 1% of that employe’s earn- 
ings for the year. The next year we 
buy another little piece of pension, equal 
to 1% of that year’s earnings. When 
the employe reaches retirement age, his 
total pension is the sum of all these 
little pieces which have been purchased 
for him during his working years. The 


yearly amount of the pension will, of 
course, be 1% of total earnings received 
while covered under the plan. For this 
reason, the plan is called a 1% plan, or 
a plan giving credit of 1% for each year 
of service. 

An important point is that each year’s 
pension liability is completely discharged 
in the year in which it is really in- 
curred, because the little piece of pen- 
sion for that year’s service is bought 
and paid for then. This simply means 
that when an employe comes to retire- 
ment age, it costs you nothing to retire 
him. The cost has all been borne in 
previous years and there is no carry- 
over of pension liability. With a plan 
like this in eifect you won’t have to keep 
employes in service until they are so 
old that they become a burden to your 
organization. 

We are recommending a 1% Supple- 
mentary Plan, because this plan, com- 
bined with the Social Security Act pen- 
sion, will make approximately a 2% 
plan, which has always been considered 
a fairly liberal plan for providing rea- 
sonably adequate pensions. It is not 
strictly true that the Social Security Act 
provides a 1% pension, but for the pur- 
poses of constructing a Supplementary 
Plan it is practical and sufficiently ac- 
curate to assume that the Federal Plan 
is, in effect, a 1% plan. 


Salary Differentiation 


The additional 1% for the lower-paid 
employes under the Supplementary Plan 
will, therefore, mean that these employes 
will receive 2% pensions, On the excess 
of salaries over $3,000, it is necessary 
to provide full 2% pensions under the 
Supplementary Plan, because the Social 
Security Act disregards such excess sal- 
aries. You will see, now, why we have 
differentiated between the salaries be- 
low $3,000 and the salaries over $3,000. 
You will see, too, that the combination 
of our suggested plan, plus the Social 
Security Act pension, will result in ap- 
proximately a 2% plan for all employes 
and will provide fairly liberal pensions 
for the younger employes. 


I use the word “younger” advisedly. 
For employes now well advanced in age, 
the plan provides a mere pittance for 
service in the future. In order to make 
your plan practical for these older em- 
ployes, you must give some considera- 
tion to the long and faithful service 
they have given you in the past. They 
didn’t have a chance to contribute to- 
ward a pension plan and build up a 
pension credit and if they are going to 
retire when they should, you must pro- 
vide them with a pension based on past 
service. 

It is good business to replace old, in- 
efficient and high-salaried employes by 
young, low-salaried employes; it reduces 
your production costs; it opens a way 
for promotion from the ranks; and it 
improves the morale and efficiency of 
your entire organization. If you do not 
recognize past service, at least for your 
older employes, you are only partially 
solving your pension problem, because 
you will still have these old employes 
on your hands, many of whom are get- 
ting high salaries because of long ser- 
vice commenced before you took charge 
here. 

We suggest in the proposal that you 
give each employe credit for all past 
service on the basis of 1% of present 
salary for each full year of past service. 
I believe that this is the most equitable 


method of recognizing past service. You 
may feel that it is not practical for you 
to recognize full past service for all 
your employes at this time. Very well, 
then, consider a restricted past service 
credit which would apply only to older 
employes. You might, for example, dis- 
regard entirely all service rendered be- 
fore Age 45. In this case, give more 
than 1% credit, says 124%, for each 
year recognized, because you will want 
your plan to provide sufficiently large 
pensions for the older employes to en- 
able them to retire at normal retirement 
age. 

It is quite practical to adopt some 
sort of modified past service provision, 
but I believe that any departure from 
complete recognition of all past service 
is dictated by consideration of economy 
rather than considerations of equity, 


Appreciation of Employes 


I should like to break off the discussion 
here to say that I am frequently asked 
the question, which used to surprise me— 
the employer will often say, “How do I 
know that my employes will appreciate a 
plan? How do I know that they will be 
willing to pay their share of the cost and 
that enough employes will subscribe to 
make the plan practical?” One answer is: 


“You needn’t worry about that; it is 
our experience that employes enthusi- 
astically subscribe to a pension plan and 
that almost always practically 100% of 
the employes come into it voluntarily. 
As a matter of fact, we recently sold 
two special cases, under which each 
employe could decide within certain lim- 
itations, how much contribution he would 
make, which contribution was to be 
matched, dollar for dollar by the em- 
ployer. In the first plan, over 62% of 
the employes chose to make the maxi- 
mum contribution, and in the second 
plan, over 83% chose to make the maxi- 
mum contribution. In both plans, prac- 
tically 100% of the employes subscribed 
for at least the minimum contribution— 
and the result is not surprising. Why 
shouldn’t employes join a plan? They 
have nothing to lose—if they leave or 
die, they get their money back—if they 
stay, they get a good pension, of which 
they have bought about half! 

“On this point I can be dogmatic—I 
know your employes want a plan! I 
know they’ll welcome and appreciate the 
privilege to subscribe to it, and that’s 
worth real money to an employer these 
days when it is so hard to find perma- 
nently sound means of improving em- 
ploye-employer relationships.” 
Benefits—Death and Cash Withdrawal 


Next the proposal describes the em- 
ployes’ death benefits and cash with- 
drawal benefits. These benefits are sim- 
ply the return of the employes’ contri- 
butions with 2!%4% compound interest, 
less any pension payments received. 

If the employe, on leaving service does 
not take his cash value, he receives the 
paid-up pension purchased by his own 
contributions, and in connection with this 
paid-up pension, I want to emphasize 
the importance of what we call a “vest- 
ing clause.” 

Under the vesting clause, an employe 
who can satisfy certain service require- 
ments receives a vested right to all the 
annuities which have been purchased for 
him. This means that if such an em- 
ploye, on leaving services, leaves his 
own money in the plan, to buy a pension 
for himself, he automatically retains full 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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“A QUALITY COMPANY 
OF OPPORTUNITY” 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW, Chairman of the Board 


JAMES A. FULTON, President 





In 1929 


(Our 70th Year) 


Ten years ago the management of this 
Company believed their should be a place 
in the scheme of American Life Insurance 
for a company specializing in better-than- 


average business, and adopted 


A 
DEFINITE PROGRAM 
with 
DEFINITE METHODS 


for 


DEFINITE RESULTS 





In 1939 


(Our 80th Year) 


AVERAGE POLICY SALE $5,784 


Largest of any American company in 1938. 


LAPSE RATE 13% 


Lapse of business before paying two full annual premiums was 
6% lower than the average of all companies. 


GAIN OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 40% 


This proportion of new business sold represents net gain of insur- 
ance-in-force. 

Larger average sale indicates larger commissions per sale. 
Lower lapse rate indicates greater renewal commissions. 
Substantial gain of insurance-in-force indicates sound progress. 


These favorable factors, as well as net earnings, low declination 
rate, interest factor, settlement options and favorable costs will 
all stand critical examination. 


FURTHER OBJECTIVES 


The extension of Planned Estate Sales and Service Methods into 
cities where the Home Life does not now have active agency 
representation. Plans and methods for the development of new 
agencies and new general agents to manage those agencies are 
just as definite as the plans and methods which produced other 
favorable results. On matters pertaining to agency operation, write 


C. C. FULTON, Agency Vice President 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


rights to the pension purchased by the 
premiums which you have paid for him 
If he takes cash, he gets only his own 
cash, but if he takes a paid-up pension, 
he gets the entire pension bought to 
date This is a vitally important point, 
because it permits you to guarantee to 
your employes a benefit which cannot be 


taken away from them by some future 
management. Suppose you don’t have a 
vesting clause what is there to pre 
vent a future management trom dis 


before he 
order to vet 
the employe 


employe just 
pension are, 


charging an 
reaches the 
a refund of the 


premiuiis 


has paid for him? If such a_ thing 
should happen, what good has the plan 
done the employe? He gets only what 
he bought himself, and is done out of 


half the pension he thought he was 


voing to get 
Mr. Employer, this pr 


ovision will cost 


you very little in actual dollars and cents 
and it eives you the satisfaction of pro 
viding for your employes the guaran 
tees you want them to have, and the 
protection they deserve Be sure to put 
in your contract some sert of a vesting 
clause 
Cost Analysis 
This brings us to the cost pags For 


about 4.2% 


future your cost is 
of payroll, and for past service an addi 
tional 48%, making a total of 90% 
This, however, is subject at the present 
time to a reduction ft at least 16! 1%, 
because of the tax savings as indicated 
on a later page of the proposal All 


service, 


premiums you pay for pensions for yout 
employes are considered legitimate busi 
ness expenses, and, therefore, are de 
ductible items in computing the Federal 


income tax for your organization lak 


ing into account the savings in taxes, 
therefore, your cost is approximately 
7.5% of the payroll for the first year 

Now these are pretty vood-sized pre 
miums, but vou might as well make up 
your mind that you can’t buy pensions 
with pin money You're buying an ex 
tremely valuable product, and you've got 


to pay tor it \s a matter ot 
can't avoid the cost of pensions, 
vou take out a scientific plan, such as 
I am suggesting to you, or whether you 
try to avoid the cost by some slip she dl, 
hit-or-miss plan—or rather, lack of plan 

such as by paving pensions out of cur 
rent payrolls Ly approach might well 
be called the strich Method” undet 
which you are simply closing your eyes 
to the tacts and refusing to admit the 
truth \t first, such a lack of plan ap 
pears inexpensive, because the pensions 
represent so small a portion of the total 
payroll. Before long, however, the pen 
sion payments begin to assume alarming 
proportions and then, when you finally 
recognize this very unhealthy situation, 
you come to us and ask us for a cure 
\t that time, the cure is very expensive 

Why not face the fact that you must 


fact, you 
whether 


take ount of depreciation among your 
emploves, just as vou take account of 
depreciation in your machinery, your 
plant and your other fixed assets? Why 
not face the fact that some day you've 
got to solve this problem and the soonet 
vou do it, the less it will cost you? 
Every day you wait, you are simply 
making more burdensome the accrued 
liabilities; you are postponine the time 


when the employes commence to help to 


pay for their own pensions: and you are 
nereasing your own cost because each 
employe is getting closer to retirement 


awe which means that the « st of his 
pension is increasing. Everv day an em 
plove works for vou, there is a contin 





gent pension liability. with respect to 
that dav’s work and that liability must 
be rec n ze 
The Balance Sheet 

Furthermore, it should show up on 
the balance sheet \ balance sheet 
which does not show a fair estimate 
ft all liabilities does not show a true 
picture of your company’s financial stand 
ing to vourself, to your board of direc 
tors, or to your stockholders Consid 


alone as between pres- 
ent management and future management 
demands a recognition of accruing and 
accrued liability, Why should some fu- 
ture management be saddled with the 
cost of pensions which were earned under 
your management? Why shouldn’t you 
bear the cost as a business expense just 
as you bear other necessary costs? Why 
shouldn’t you pay for a pension plan out 
of profits which you are enjoying and 
which your present employes are help- 
ing you to earn, rather than to pass the 
cost on to some future management ? 
These things are important, but there 
is another matter equally important, and 
that is the question which is in the 
minds of every one of your employes 
who is approaching old age. They can’t 
help wondering what's going to happen 
to them in a few more years. They 
are not earning enough to provide for 
their old age; they know the Social 
Security Act pensions will be inade- 
quate; and they know what happens to 


erations of equity 


old people without means. How would 
you feel if you were one of the men 
in the factory, working on day wages, 


approaching old age, and with nothing 
you could possibly do by yourself to 
aah provisions for that old age? 
Wouldn't you fear the day when you 
were to get your last pay check and 
from then on be obliged to live on your 
Social Security pension, and wouldn't 
vou do much better to work if your 
mind were put to rest by your employ 
er’s announcement that he had adopted 
an Insured Pension Plan? 


The Cost Question 


return on this investment will 
that you cannot measure 
and cents, but some- 


Your 
be something 
accurately in dollars 


thing that is, nevertheless, extremely im 
portant to your organization, Do you 
think a pension plan is really going to 
cost you anything when you consider 


what you get for it and what you can 


? 


offer your employes 
Don’t misunderstand me—I’m not try 
ing to laugh cff these premiums, but | 


am convinced that your company cannot 
imake a better investment or put that 
money to better use than by buying a 
sound, cooperative pension plan now 


We tell you very frankly we don't 
know what your costs will be in future 
years The reason is that we don't 
know what your turnover will be and 


we don’t know what the sex and age 
distribution of your employes will be 
Your premiums are step-rate premiums, 
just as your Group life insurance pre- 
miums which means that for an indi 
vidual employe, your cost increases each 
does not necessarily, nor 


year. This 
indeed probably, mean that your cost 
for the group as a whole will increase 


as a percentage of payroll. 

In the early days of Group Annuity 
Plans, we had the idea that on this type 
of plan, the employer’s cost would in 
crease from year to year, but a recent 
statistical analysis does not bear this out 
We investigated twenty-five standard 
cases, which had been in force four 
vears or more, and discovered that, after 


taking account of the emplover’s with- 
drawal credits, his cost, on the average, 
per unit of pension credit, actually de- 


creased about 7%. Now, I don’t want to 
mislead you. This analysis is too small 
and it covers too short a period to be 
conclusive, but it does indicate that turn- 
over among your employes and employ- 
withdrawal credits for those who 
leave will tend to stabilize your cost, and 
it would not be surprising if, in the vears 
to come, your costs would be practically 
constant 
Now as to 


ie 
ers 


the employer’s withdrawal 
credit, the only thing which might not 
be clear to you is the statement, “There 
are no refunds to the employer when 
employes die or leave the service in ill 
health, because these refunds have been 
discounted in advance in the form of a 
lower premium rate.” This is an impor- 
tant point and is sometimes overlooked. 
Be sure that you understand it. When 


an employe dies, you get no refund on 
the premiums you have paid on his be- 
half, or, if an employe leaves the service 


in ill health, you get no refund. For 
the purposes of this provision, an em- 
ploye who leaves your service in ill 


health is 
who dies. 

You are probably wondering 
can give you a refund if an employe 
leaves in good health and why we can’t 
give you a refund if an employe leaves 
in ill health or dies. 

‘ell, we can provide a refund based 
on the premiums you pay for an employe 
who dies, To do this, however, we shall 
have to charge considerably higher pre- 


just the same as an employe 


why we 


miums than those actually used in cal- 
culating your costs. When you buy 
pensions, just as when you buy any 


other product, you get just exactly what 
you pay for; if you want to pay addi 
tional premiums to provide a refund for 
vourself when an employe dies, you may 
In other words, with each pre- 
inium payment you can buy two benefits 
instead of only one: 

1. pension for the employe, and 

2. A death benefit or refund for your- 
self if the employe dies. 

Employers just don’t do that—they 
prefer the lower premium basis we used 
in your proposal. 


Confederation Life To 
Assist Enlisted Men 


Confederation Life has promised posi- 
tions to its employes enlisting in the 
armed forces of the Crown, on _ their 
return, under a program of war bene- 
fits. Time of war service is to be count- 
ed as time in the service of the com- 
pany, so that the employe will retain 
his seniority. The company also will 
donate the employe’s usual monthly con- 
tribution to its pension fund, in addition 
to its own regular grant; maintain pre- 
mium payments on the employe’s Group 
life insurance and will assist in finane- 
ing renewal premiums on his Ordinary 
insurance during active service. Bene- 
fits will also be extended to managers 
and agents. 


do sO, 


CASH VALUES NOT TAXABLE 


Michigan Attorney ( Geneve Rules on 
New Intangibles Levy Law; Annuities 
Come Under Act 
Michigan’s new intangibles tax law, 
effective for the calendar year 1940, does 
not apply to the cash values of life poli- 
according to a ruling of Attorney 

General Thomas Read. 

There is no specific mention in the law 
of life insurance values but the attor- 
ney general has informed legislators 
that he believes the act does not applv 
to this particular variety of “intangi- 
ble.” Annuities, however, are held to 
be taxable under the new act. 


INHERENT SAFETY EMPHASIZED 

The inherent safety of life insurance 
and its enviable record in every previous 
national emergency are emphasized in 
the current cooperative advertising of 
the life insurance companies in Canada. 
Notwithstanding war conditions, life in- 
surance will continue to honor all poli- 
cies in accordance with the terms of 
the individual contracts. 


DEATH OF DOCTOR’S WIFE 

Mrs. Parker M. Cort, wife of the 
associate medical director of the Aetna 
Life, was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent last week while returning from the 
Swampscott meeting of the Aetna Life 
Regionnaire convention. Dr. Cort was 
taken to Worcester Memorial Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass., suffering from injuries 
sustained in the same accident. Their 
automobile collided with a bus on the 
Worcester Turnpike. Dr. Cort’s  in- 
juries were severe cuts and lacerations. 


BEAUDOIN DISTRICT SUPT. 

M. Beaudoin, Granby, Quebec, has 
been appointed district superintendent 
of Sovereign Life for the counties of 
Shefford and Rouville. 


cies, 











Reorganization Of 
Shenandoah Urged 


THREE DEPARTMENTS CONCUR 


Suggest Company’s Affairs Be Placed 
in Charge of New Vice-President 
and General Manager 
\s a result of an examination § of 
Shenandoah Life covering 1936, 1937 and 
1938, George A. Bowles, Virginia Com- 
inissioner, has proposed that a complete 
reorganization of the company manage- 
ment be effected immediately because 
of “flagrant and inexcusable irregulari- 
ties and violations of law as well as 

sound business practices generally.” 
The examination, supervised by the 
Virginia, Tennessee and District of 
Columbia Departments, showed the com 
pany to be entirely solvent. James M. 
McCormack, Tennessee Commissioner, 
and Albert F. Jordan, Superintendent of 
Insurance, District of Columbia, con- 
curred in urging complete change of 
management. Officers of the company 
are accused in a number of instances 
of careless and reckless practices. Com 
missioner Bowles recommended — that 
there be a change or reorganization of 
the executive officers of the company 
and that there be created the position 
of vice-president and general managi 
and that the position be filled by a 
thoroughly competent and = experienced 
life insurance man. This man, he said, 
should be vested with wide powers. His 
salary should be provided by making rx 
ductions in the pst dl of certain 
other company officers. 
Commissioner Bowles said in a 
to the Corporation Commission : 


letter 


Suggests Independent Examination 

“The president and general counsel of 
the company have always been critical 
of our examinations and that of other 
states participating. Therefore, in view 
of the premises, I am = constrained to 
recommend that an independent exam 
nation of the company and the trans 
actions of its officers be made by some 
well recognized independent accountant.” 
Neither the Tennessee nor the District 
of Columbia Department concurred with 
Commissioner Bowles as to this. 

Commissioner McCormack of Tennes 
see wrote Commissioner Bowles that 
the record clearly showed that — the 
president, executive vice-president and 
medical director, as a group, have failed 
to distinguish between their obligations 
as Officials of the corporation and _ their 
duties to the policyholders and stock 
holders as compared to their own per 
sonal welfare. 

Directors Promise Help 

Directors of the company, following a 
conference with members of the Corpo 
ration Commission, gave assurance that 
views expressed by the commission 
would receive the most careful and ma- 
ture consideration and that the laws and 
regulations of the state governing [if 
insurance would be complied with 

Some of the alleged practices critic'zed 
by the examiners were salary advances 
to certain officers; loans from the petty 
cash fund to certain officers; mortga 
tonne in which, in the opinion of the 
examiners, Officers of the company were 
interested in violation of law; purchase 
of bonds in violation of a section of 
the code. 

Business Increased 

The examiners said that during the 
period under review the company had 
substantially increased its business in 
force. As of December 31, 1938, out 
standing insurance totaled $177,619.86 
Surplus was found to be $376,968. Policy 
holders, the examiners said, appear to 
be fairly treated and claims are prompt 
ly paid. E. Lee Trinkle has been pres 


dent of the company since 1933. J. P 
Saul, Jr., is executive vice-president and 
Dr. J. H. Dunkley is medical director 


AUGUST SALES IN NEW YORK 

The Life Underwriters Association 
City of New York estimates sales of I'fs 
insurance in New York City for August, 
1938. $43,850,000 (revised); Aucust, 1939, 
$38,306,000. 
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Dallas, Texas, Oct, 1927—William 
President of Acacia Mutual, 
Pany executives assembled ; 


at Dallas, “That almost fifty 
Percent of the People of th 


is Country have entrusted to 
the life insurance Companies the Welfare of those they 
hold most dear, after they are Zone, is the greatest com- 
Pliment that has ever been paid to any set of men con-|_ ———— 
ducting a business. We are the (rustees of these People, = 
and it behooves Us TO So analyze €very angle of cost, | 
explore every avenue of Waste, that we wil] be able to} 
Prove by any standard that m; , th; i 











ay be set up, that the bus; 
ness is being conducted with an eye single to their “Hi 
ferests,”” 
Mu u ] Life Insurance Company , _ 
"aaa MONTGOMERY, President ‘ 
Washington, D. C. 
Acacia Building 
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COMPARISON OF RENEWAL COMMISSIONS UNDER NEW AND OLD PLANS 


The table below shows the new and old 1939 renewal commissions at various levels of persistency for each $100,000 of 
settled-for business produced in each of the last nine years. Renewal commissions used to illustrate the old plan are based 
on the Company’s average annual premium of $28.00 a thousand, or a renewal commission of $1.40 a thousand. 


% of Business in Force, by Years of Issue, on December 31, 1939 








100% 5% 90% 85% 80% 15% 10% 65% 60% 55% 50% 45% 40% 35% 30% 25% 20% 15% 10% 5% 0% 

Each $100,000 produced in 1938 z 3 $ 3 3 3 3 $ 3 $ 3 $ $ $ 3 $ 3 $ 3 $ 

New renewal commissions 522.00 472.00 422.00 372.00 322.00 272.00 222.00 172.00 122.00 72.00 22.00 28.00 78.00 128.00 178.00 228.00 278.00 328.00 378.00 428.00 478.00 

Old renewal commissions... 140.00 133.00 126.00 119.00 112.00 105.00 98.00 91.00 84.00 77.00 70.00 63.00 56.00 49.00 42.00 35.00 28.00 21.00 14.00 7.00 0 
Each $100,000 produced in 1937 

New renewal commissions 464.00 424.00 384.00 344.00 304.00 264.00 224.00 184.00 144.00 104.00 64.00 24.00 16.00 56.00 96.00 136.00 176.00 216.00 256.00 296.00 336.00 

Old renewal commissions... 140.00 133.00 126.00 119.00 112.00 105.00 98.00 91.00 84.00 77.00 70.00 63.00 56.00 49.00 42.00 35.00 28.00 21.00 14.00 7.00 0 
Each $100,000 produced in 1936 

New renewal commissions 410.20 375.20 340.20 305.20 270.20 235.20- 200.20 165.20 130.20 95.20 60.20 25.20 9.80 44.80 79.80 114.80 149.80 184.80 219.80 254.80 289.80 

Old renewal commissions... 140.00 133.00 126.00 119.00 112.00 105.00 98.00 91.00 84.00 77.00 70.00 63.00 56.00 49.00 42.00 35.00 28.00 21.00 14.00 7.00 0 
Each $100,000 produced in 1935 

New renewal commissions 366.00 336.00 306.00 276.00 246.00 216.00 186.00 156.00 126.00 96.00 66.00 36.00 6.00 24.00 54.00 84.00 114.00 144.00 174.00 204.00 234.00 

Old renewal commissions... 140.00 133.00 126.00 119.00 112.00 105.00 98.00 91.00 84.00 77.00 70.00 63.00 56.00 49.00 42.00 35.00 28.00 21.00 14.00 7.00 0 
Each $100,000 produced in 1934 

New renewal commissions 360.25 332.75 305.25 277.75 250.25 222.75 195.25 167.75 140.25 112.75 85.25 57.75 30.25 2.75 24.75 52.25 79.75 107.25 134.75 162.25 189,75 

Old renewal commissions... 140.00 133.00 126.00 119.00 112.00 105.00 98.00 91.00 84.00 77.00 70.00 63.00 56.00 49.00 42.00 35.00 26.00 21.00 14.00 7.00 0 
Each $100,000 produced in 1933 

New renewal commissions 354.50 329.50 304.50 279.50 254.50 229.50 204.50 179.50 154.50 129.50 104.50 79.50 54.50 29.50 4.50 20.50 45.50 70.50 95.50 120.50 145.50 

Old renewal commissions... 140.00 133.00 126.00 119.00 112.00 105.00 98.00 91.00 84.00 77.00 70.00 63.00 56.00 49.00 42.00 35.00 28.00 21.00 14.00 7.00 0 
Each $100,000 produced in 1932 

New renewal commissions 375.50 350.50 325.50 300.50 275.50 250.50 225.50 200.50 175.50 150.50 125.50 100.50 75.50 50.50 25.50 50 24.50 49.50 74.50 99.50 124.50 

Old renewal commissions... 140.00 133.00 126.00 119.00 112.00 105.00 98.00 91.00 984.00 77.00 70.00 63.00 56.00 49.00 42.00 35.00 28.00 21.00 14.00 7.00 0 
Each $100,000 produced in 1931 

New renewal commissions 380.00 355.00 330.00 305.00 280.00 255.00 230.00 205.00 180.00 155.00 130.00 105.00 80.00 55.00 30.00 5.00 20.00 45.00 70.00 95.00 120.00 

Old renewal commissions... 140.00 133.00 126.00 119.00 112.00 105.00 98.00 91.00 84.00 77.00 70.00 63:00 56.00 49.00 42.00 35.00 28.00 21.00 14.00 7.00 0 
Each $100,000 produced in 1930 

New renewal commissions 388.00 363.00 338.00 313.00 288.00 263.00 238.00 213.00 188.00 163.00 138.00 113.00 88.00 63.00 38.00 13.00 12.00 37.00 62.00 87.00 112.00 

Old renewal commissions... 140.00 133.00 126.00 119.00 112.00 105.00 98.00 91.00 84.00 77.00 70.00 63.00 56.00 49.00 42.00 35.00 28.00 21.00 14.00 7.00 0 





Illustration: Assume that an Agent’s 1938 business renews 
90% in 1939. His new renewal commissions per $100,000 of 
settled-for business produced in 1938 would be $422.00 (the 
upper figure). If he originally produced $200,000, you would 
multiply $422.00 by 2 to get the renewal commissions due 
him on his 1938 business. If he produced only $75,000 in 1938, 


Arnold Plan Changes Renewal Basis 


(Continued from Page 1) 


charged the agent on the volume by 
which the business of any of these nine 
years of issue falls short of renewing 
at the base ratio for the business of that 
year. An agent's total renewal commis- 
sion in any year is, therefore, the sum 
of the debits and credits on nine sepa- 
rate blocks of his business which have 
been in force from one to nine years. 


In announcing the new plan, Presi- 
dent Arnold said: “Conceived in rough 
outline in mid-depression years and de- 
veloped in its present form shortly there- 
after, the introduction of the new plan 
has not been hurried in order to permit 
a preliminary two-fold program of re- 
search (1) into costs, from a profit or 
loss standpoint, of all phases of the 
company’s operations in the home office 
and the field, and (2) into sales proced- 
ures best designed to encourage policy- 
holders’ persistency. This research pro- 
gram has resulted in economies of opera- 
tion, in the development of programs for 
the " guidance of agents in serving the 
public in a manner that promotes persist- 
ency of business, and in strengthening in 
large degree the extent by which the com- 
pany has had its affairs under control. 
These steps, preliminary to the introduc- 
tion of the new plan, resulted in the ex- 
tensive changes in premium rates and 
policy forms last May and in more fairly 
distributing the cost of insurance, in the 
light of changed economic conditions, as 
between the persisting policyholder and 
the policyholder who lapses. Thus the 
way has been paved to increase substan- 
tially the earnings of those agents whose 
business persists well, and by establish- 
ing under the new plan equal renewal 


commissions per thousand, the company 
has assured the policyholder of impartial 
service and the agent adequate compen- 
sation regardless of the type of policy 
or the premium rate. 

Base Ratios Set Low 

“The base or minimum renewal ratios 
established each year by the company 
are deliberately set low, far below the 
company’s average. They give recogni- 
tion to the fact that there is a natural 
persistency of business even if it is sold 
poorly, serviced not at all, and subjected 
to the severest conditions of economic 
distress. The base ratios are not in- 
tended to represent this level of natural 
persistency for any agent or agency but 
they afford a practical means of elimi- 
nating renewal commissions at extremely 
low levels where natural persistency 
plays the most important part in the 
renewal of business. Thus the use of a 
base or minimum renewal ratio makes it 
possible to concentrate renewal commis- 
sions on the higher brackets of persist- 
ency where proper selection, selling and 
servicing are truly in evidence. 

“The base ratios will, of course, vary 
slightly from year to year to reflect 
conditions which produce variations in 
the average persistency attained from 
year to year by the company’s active 
agents. Thus, changing economic condi- 
tions will automatically reflect them- 
selves in adjustments of the basic re- 
newal ratio.” 

To Be Paid Monthly 

At the beginning of each year, the 
company will estimate in advance the 
volume of the business produced by each 
agent in each of the nine preceding years 
that will be renewed and be in force at 


you would multiply $422.00 by .75 to get his renewal com- 
missions on his 1938 issues. Similarly, if his renewal ratio in 
1939 on settled-for business produced in 1937 is 80%, his 
commissions under the new plan would be $304.00 for each 
$100,000 of settled-for business produced in 1937. 
his total renewal commissions under the new plan for 1939 


To get 


the end of the then current year. These 
estimates will determine the volume of 
business renewing in excess of, or below, 
the base ratio, and the renewal commis- 
sion will be estimated on the basis of these 
amounts. If the estimate shows the 
agent will earn more under the new 
system than under the old, he will re- 
ceive his renewals, on the ‘basis of this 
estimate, in equal monthly instalments 
throughout the year and any necessary 
corrections to accord with actual experi- 
ence will be made by adjustment in the 
following year. Thus a regular income 
from renewals is assured the agent, and 
the company pays for conservation ef- 
fort currently, while it is going on and 
while the agent has a chance to better 
his record. 


The plan definitely assures the agent 
that he will not receive less in renewal 
commissions in any calendar year during 
the continuance of his contract than the 
full renewal commissions to which he is 
entitled under his agency contract. He 
has the opportunity under the new plan, 
however, to earn much larger renewal 
commissions by bettering constantly the 
persistency of his business. He can, in 
fact, provide a renewal income larger 
than his earnings from first year com- 
missions, even though his volume of new 
business steadily increases. For exam- 
ple, at an average premium of $28 a 
thousand and an average first year com- 
mission of 50% with renewals at 5%, 
maximum renewal commissions under the 
old plan would be 90% of the first year 
commissions on any given amount of 
business, assuming the extreme case of 
100% renewing for nine years. Under 
the new plan, maximum renewal com- 
missions would be 258% of first year 
commissions. 

“The new renewal commission system 
marks the longest single stride the com- 


you would make this same calculation for each of the pre- 
ceding 9 years of issue and total the credits and debits 
(shown in red) for all business renewing in 1939. 

For sake of comparison, renewal commissions under the old 
plan may be calculated in exactly the same way, using the 
lower figure of the two as the basis for your calculations. 


pany has yet taken in the direction we 
have been steadily moving for more than 
a decade toward achieving better, more 
persistent business, and in doing so to 
compensate the agent adequately and in 
direct proportion to the quality of the 
service he gives.” 





John J. Gordon on Leave 


John J. Gordon, well known general 
agent of the Home Life of New York 
in New York City, has been given a 
leave of absence by the company and 
has gone to California with his family. 
Mr. Gordon suffered a serious accident 
about a year ago. His association with 
the Home Life continues and upon his 
recovery he will resume active service. 





WRITING TERM IN CANADA 


Companies Had Dropped That Form or 
Discouraged Its Use Prior to 
Outbreak of the War 


Term insurance is again being written 
by the life companies in Canada after 
being temporarily discontinued at the 
outbreak of war. Some companies never 
did drop it entirely, although underwrit- 
ers were told to discourage their clients 
taking it. 

Term policies are subject to the same 
war clauses as level premium contracts. 
At present a large number of companies 
are charging an extra premium of $75 
per $1,000 insurance. This is a little 
higher than the initial war premium 
charged at the beginning of the previous 
war. 

One feature of the present situation, 
it is pointed out, is that the war pre- 
mium is liable to change from year to 
year should present hostilities continue 
long. 
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What are three IMPORTANT points to consider 
when YOU buy LIFE INSURANCE? 


In the past men usually thought of their life insurance in a rather general way. 


But today, more and more, they are planning on the basis of their specific needs 


and then selecting a suitable policy issued by a strong company. For example .. . 


THE NEED 

















If this modern way of buying life 
insurance appeals to you, we sug- 
gest that you get in touch with a 
New York Life representative 
serving your community, or write 
to the Company’s Home Office, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
It would be helpful if you would 
send your name, address, date of 
birth, and any other information 
which you think might be of as- 
sistance in making a preliminary 
analysis of your particular life 
insurance requirements. 























THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


Exactly what are your own particular life 
insurance needs? Just how would your 
life insurance money be used? How much 
cash would be needed in a lump sum, in 
event of your death, for outstanding debts, 
doctors’ and hospital bills and the other 
‘final expenses’? . .. How much monthly in- 
come would your wife need as a minimum, 
and how long should it last at the very 


least? Will there be funds to educate your 
children? . . . And for you, for your retire- 
ment, how much money will you require 
as a life income? At what age should you 
be prepared to retire? 

When you analyze your specific needs in 
this way you are drawing the plans, so to 
speak, for the ‘house of protection’ you want 
to build for your family and for yourself. 





If you were buying an automobile you 
would choose the type of car which best 
served your purposes. It might be a one- 
ton truck or a convertible coupe. Both 
might be equally good bargains, but you 
would buy the one which better served 
Your purposes. Similarly, the best life in- 
surance policy for you is the one which 
best suits your specific needs. 

Different types of policies are issued by 
the New York Life to meet the needs of 


different persons. Some policies, for ex- 
ample, provide more insurance protection 
for each dollar of premium than others 
which may provide larger retirement values. 

One of the most important services that 
can be rendered by a New York Life agent 
is to help you select a suitable policy. You 
may obtain this service if you will discuss 
your life insurance situation frankly and 
fully with a well-informed New York Life 
representative. 





No one can foresee at what time and 
under what economic conditions a life 
insurance policy will become payable. It 
may be soon . . . or it may be many, many 
years in the future. At all times, therefore, 
a life insurance company must be kept so 
safe that it can pay all its claims, no mat- 
ter when they fall due. 

Founded on April 12, 1845, the New 
York Life has a long record of fidelity in 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


meeting its obligations to policyholders. 
It maintains its policy reserves on the most 
conservative basis used by American life 
insurance companies. The New York Life 
has always been a mutual company and 
therefore has no stockholders. Dividends 
are paid to policyholders only. 

These are among the reasons why a 
New York Life policy is one of the best 
investments you can make. 





ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


Safety is always the first consideration... Nothing else is so important 
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| IDEAS that CLICK 











By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 


writer in this column from time to time. 
No. 104 


Here is a question: “If you heard 
there was a man in your town, or a 
neighboring town, interested in an an- 
nuity and you knew only the last name, 
would you consider him your prospect?” 
That was all the information that Clar- 
ence A. Ross, supervisor in the J. Bruce 
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There in the city is a man who needs 
life insurance. 


MacWhinney agency, John Hancock, 
Newark, had to work on and he sold 
the case. 

Calling on a prospect in a book store 
in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Mr. Ross was 
told this story: “The other day I was 
in a barber shop and a man there asked 
some agent for information about an 
annuity. The man’s name was Butler, 
but the way the agent explained the 
annuity, I doubt if he knew much about 
it as | heard the conversation and could 
not understand what he was talking 
about.” Mr. Ross decided to send a 
letter to every Butler in Mt. Vernon 
with the idea of getting a response tor 
an interview. The first general letter 
brought no results. The second letter 
was a little stronger and received one 
answer. Mr. Ross followed up that lead 
and during the course of the conversa- 
tion found out that he was talking to 
the man who had asked for the infor- 
mation in the barber shop. Since that 
time Mr. Ross has sold this Mr. Butler 
two contracts. 

Mr. Ross cites another case. A neigh- 
bor of his stopped while he was raking 
his lawn one evening and remarked: 
“You should have been where I was 
last night. There was a heated dis- 
cussion about insurance. One chap be- 
lieved insurance wasn’t very good and 
the other three of us could not convince 
him of its value. He said he was going 
to live.” Mr. Ross asked some ques- 
tions for information about the man. He 
was in business for himself, investing 
his money by turning it back into the 
business, married with five children. He 
was formerly insured by the plant for 
which he worked. His wife was work- 
ing, which led Mr. Ross to put some 
doubt on the man’s ability to pay for 
insurance. He decided the case worth 
a try, however, and the outcome was 
$25,000 Family Income. 

Mr. Ross concludes: “Many of us 
could increase our sales if we retained 
all the hints that people drop relating 
to their businesses.” 


— 
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Big Producer Tells 
Self-Organization Plan 


PUTS STRESS ON PROGRAMMING 
I. Austin Kelly, 111, Million Dollar 
Writer, Addresses Agents in Gerald 
H. Young Agency 


I. Austin Kelly, Ill, leading producer 
for the Phoenix Mutual Life, who ts 
associated with the Sam P. Davis agency 
in New York City, has some pretty defi 
nite organization ideas which he = ex 
plained briefly to members of the Gerald 
H. Young agency, State Mutual Life, 
New York City, on Monday. One of 
the points which Mr. Kelly emphasized 
is that lis million dollar production per 
year includes a lot of program jobs 
and he finds that business more profit- 
able than the occasional tax case or 
pension trust which consumes a_ tre 
inendous amount of time and effort. He 
said, “The money is in the simple, 
standardized program.” 

Outlining his) procedure before — the 
Young agency, Mr. Kelly started with a 
careful selection of the market. He 
picks his prospects from businesses 
which are profitable, studies them te 
liscover seasonal trends or peak periods, 
reads trade papers in those fields to 
learn more about them. Having select- 
ed his prospects he believes in circulari- 
zation and a follow-up call. As a new 
man he started calling on professional 
nen, one of his earliest groups of pros- 
pects being veterinary doctors 

If a pre-approach letter is necessary, 
he includes three ideas: He thanks the 
prospect for the courtesy he will ex 
tend, he says he will be quick, he prom- 
ises a definite idea prepared especially 
for the individual. When he calls, he 
says he is calling to see Mr. Prospect 
about the letter which he wrote him 
If a stenographer tries to block his 
way, he tries to get an appointment at 
a later time. If he has to talk to the 
man’s secretary, he explains the idea to 
her in order that she may judge its 
merits and so be of assistance in ar 
ranging a time for the interview. 

A Sample Letter of Introduction 

Once in the prospect's office he lays 
the chart before the prospect which is 
prepared with the prospect’s own name, 
promises again to be quick, and explains 
that the program is a type of work 
which he is doing for men in the pros- 
pect’s income bracket to help them do 
an intelligent job of distributing their 
estates. He directs that first interview 
to get the prospect’s interest, to learn 
about his existing insurance, to make an 
appointment for a future interview. 

In his self-organization Mr. Kelly 
uses letters of introduction and letters 
of recommendation from his clients. For 
letters of introduction he is perfectly 
willing to do program work whether or 
not ke makes a sale. Most of those 
letters he writes himself. A typical one 
is this: “This will introduce I. Austin 
Kelly, III, who has been a great help 
to me. Please do me the favor of lis- 
tening to what he has to say.” 

He makes an effort to be helpful to 
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the lawyer, the trust officer and the ac- 
countant and in return gets business 
from them. He conducts a small mail 
ing campaign to educate these threc 
eroups to life insurance situations. 

For prestige building Mr. Kelly be 
lieves these are necessary steps: “Learn 
samething about addressing a group. 
learn to write effective English, never 
write anything unless you have an idea.” 


Mississippi Association 
Holds Its Sales Congress 


Five speakers headed by Harry V. 
Wade, vice-president American United 
life, Indianapolis, addressed the sales 
congress of the Mississippi Association 
of Life Underwriters in Jackson Sep- 
tember 21. Harry T. Wright, Chicago, 
Equitable Society, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association, spoke on “Going 
Places in Life Insurance.” Other speak- 
ers were Sam R. Hay, Jr., past president 
Texas association and now superintend 
ent of agents, Protective Life; Insur- 
ance Commissioner Williams and Major 
W. Calvin Wells, vice-president and 
eneral counsel Lamar Life. 


TOP PRODUCERS IN AUGUST 

S. H. Crawford, Toronto, led the en- 
tire field force of Manufacturers Life 
in paid production during August. E. G. 
Davies of Chicago was leading producer 
in the United States and second in the 
entire company, while E. L. Hall of 
Manila ranked third in the same period. 
\. G. M. Baird, manager for the Near 
East, is the first branch manager to 
qualify for honorary membership in the 
1940 Two Hundred Thousand Club. 


HEAR ABOUT STARS 

The Pittsburgh Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce held a joint luncheon 
September 21 and heard Charles F. 
Lewis, director of Buhl Foundation, talk 
on “Stars Over Pittsburgh.” The foun- 
dation maintains a planetarium and in- 
stitute of popular science, which will be 
opened next month. 








Forging Ahead with Security 


Every Security Mutual Life agency is a hub in the wheels 


that are moving onward. 





New policies, new sales plans, new 
features of life insurance service 


make for progress of both the 


Company and its agencies, and of every spoke in every wheel. 


Security Mutual Life Ins.Co. 


Frederick D. Russell, Pres. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL CONFERENCE 





Vice-President Dern Opens Meeting 
Attended by 125; Largely Devoted 
to Round Table Discussions 

More than 125 agents, home office 
men and visitors, were present at the 
Lincoln National Life’s conference for 
Michigan agents held September 19 at 
Grand Rapids. Present from the home 
office were Chairman of the Board Ar- 
thur F. Hall, Vice-President and Direc- 
tor of Agencies A. L. Dern, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies J. P. Carroll, Asso- 
ciate Actuary C. R. Ashman and Chief 
Underwriter D. B. Seamans. 

Vice-President Dern delivered the 
opening address. The meeting was then 
devoted to round table discussions. 

General Agent A. G. Green of Grand 
Rapids presided as toastmaster at the 
luncheon and introduced 20 business and 
professional men of the city. 

Round table discussions were led by 
J. P. Carroll, G. F. Lofthouse and J. A. 
Sandham, general agents in Detroit and 
Cass City respectively, and by J. B. 
Ames and M. J. Malarney, general 
agents in Detroit and Pontiac respec- 
tively. 





GEORGE H. PAGE LEADER 
Manager George H. Page, Los An- 
eeles general agency California-Western 
States Life, was the company leader in 
August both in written and paid busi- 
ness, and also the leader in paid busi- 

ness for eight months of this year. 
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WICKENDEN IN NEW LOCATION 








George L. Kappes Retained as Counsel 
of Office Specializing in Estates, 
Taxes and Investments 


Cc. Rk. F. Wickenden and _ associates 
have removed their New York 
from 57 William Street to 225 Broadway. 


offices 


This organization is engaged in rende1 


ine estate management, tax and invest 


RS * 





C. R. F. WICKENDEN 


ment counsel services te individuals and 


families of wealth. George L. Kappes, 
New York, until recently of counsel to 
The Estate Planning Corp., has been 


counsel to the Wickenden 
which operates principally 


retained as 
organization, 





L. KAPPES 


GEORGE 


in New York State, with offices also in 
Albany and Buffalo. Mr. Kappes has 
had long experience in tax, trust and es- 
tate law. 

For years Mr. Wickenden has acted 
as trust consultant to banks and trust 
companies. Much of his organization’s 
business is obtained through his bank 
clients. The organization accepts busi- 
ness from life underwriters. 

Offices are maintained in London, 
England, and in Toronto. Mr. Wicken- 
den returned recently from London 
where he completed an _ investigation 
that has been found of value to some 
of his American clients. 





RICHMOND ASSOCIATION MEETS 
The Richmond (Va.) Association of 
Life Underwriters met September 21 and 
featured showing of the motion picture 
“Yours Truly, Ed Graham.” It is 
planned to have the picture shown be- 
fore several civic clubs in Richmond. 
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Cslonial Life Holds 
Annual Convention 


FOUR AWARDS BY PRESIDENT 


Winners Are Richard B. Evans, A. P. 
Kobee, Harold C. Davis, Marvin 
W. Ayres and Agent Radovic 


Colonial Life’s suman convention, held 


at Rye, N. Y., September 14, 15 and 16, 
was considered its best. President 
Ernest J. Heppenheimer opened the 
mecting. James G. Bruce, assistant 
actuary, announced one new Industrial 
policy and three new Ordinary policies 
and the medical requirements were ex- 
plained by Medical Director Albert J. 


Irving. 

Richard B. Evans, assistant secretary, 
presented four president’s cups for Ord 
inary and Industrial production, to mein 
aver A, P. Kobee of Buffalo for Nev 
York State; Manager Harold C. Davis 
of Paterson for northern New Jersey; 
Manager Marvin W. Ayres of Norris- 
town, Pa. for South Jersey and eastern 
Pennsylvania, and to Agent Radovic, rep- 
resenting the Beaver Falls district, for 
western Pennsylvania. 


Vice-President Charles F. Nettleship 
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North American Reassurance Co. 
Lawrence M. Cathles, Pires. 


99 John Street, New York 











closed the convention with an address in 
which he told the members that the time 
and place of the next convention would 
be determined by the production of 1939 
and reminded them that the “World of 
Tomorrow” is built on the foundation 
of today. 


To Deas on War Clauses 


Representatives of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, American Life 
Convention and the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners will meet in 
Chicago Monday to discuss war clauses 
of life insurance contracts. 
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Newark, New Jersey 


Dear Sirs: 


From an 
Unsolicited 
Letter 
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The Liutuel Benefit Life Insurance Company 


When my husband died eight yeers ago, it was « question in 
my mind whether I could’ keep my fenily of four children 
together, but the fact thet 1 was ng life 

at the time caused me to try to keep the femi ly intact,” 


We heve also kept our home, end even made great improvements 
in it, until now we heve the modern conveniences to help’. 

meke life easier. Had it not been for the insurance our home . 
would heve been sold. Because of the income benefits. I 
received from your company I heve been able to give my . 
children the things they needed end also the things they 
desired. je have elweys hed-e car to go wherever we wanted. 
We could live healthily with propper food snd wise medical © 
care, though it wes seldom needed. I was able to give the 
children books end music for their culturel enjoyment, 


This spring one of my children graduated from college end 

will go on to medicel school next yer, another has completed 
her first yeer of college, and still enother will begin college 
in the fell. It is thus through life insurance benefits that . 
I heve been able to keep my children and aldo to wre. them 
whet they needed to fit them for life. 

I cannot thank you enough for ell you have made possible. 


lost gretefully yours, 


FOUNDED Oe: IN 1845 
The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANC 


NEWARK, NEW 





STATEMENT BY A 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE COMPANY 


Route 4, York 
Pennsylventa 
Tune il, 1938 
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500 Equitable Agents 
At World’s Fair Party 


MEET IN GARDEN OF SECURITY 


Dinner at a a — Honors 
Go to Bleetstein, Pedrick, Herzberg 
and Rosenstein Agencies 


Sx ciety 
New 


a mecting at 


agents descended 
again on the York World's 
week with the 
table’s Garden of Security Tuesday after- 
noon and a delightful dinner party at 
the Casino of Nations in the evening. 
The affair was staged by the Equitable 
Board of Managers in this city to honor 
some leading agents. The 
the Casino of Nations to 
being present. 

Abraham Bleetstein was chairman of 
the affair and had the additional honor 
of having his agency in top position on 
a production basis leading up to this 
party. William J. Pedrick & Co. took 
second honors. Captain Pedrick had a 
crowd present from his organization 
which included James F. Hayes, execu- 
tive vice-president. On the basis of 
number of applications Milton Herzberg 
agency was third. 

Leading agencies in number of quali- 
fied agents were: A. Bleetstein, Milton 
Herzberg and A. Rosenstein. 

Mr. Bleetstein, who directed the cam- 
paign, reported the results showed 1,833 
applications for almost $9,000,000 of 
volume. 

William J. Dunsmore 
the board of managers here. Among 
home office men seen at the party were 
President Thomas I. Parkinson, Vice- 
President William J. Graham, Vice-Pres- 
ident Albert G. Borden and others. 

Speak at Meeting in Garden 

The afternoon meeting was addressed 
by President Parkinson, who thanked 
the New York agency force for the re- 
sults achieved but pointed out that their 
job was only begun in that the agent’s 
foremost task was service to the end 
that the applications presented became 
and remained insurance in force. 

Vice - President Graham commended 
the New York representatives on their 
campaign effort and paid a tribute to 
the “man with a rate book” as the bul- 
wark of life insurance. 

The speaking program was preceded 
by a concert by the World’s Fair Ground 
Information Glee Club and a program 


Equitable 
Fair 


this Equi- 


crowd filled 
capacity, 500 


is president of 


by the Equitable Home Office Orchestra 
playing under the direction of Fred 
Miller. 


COAKLEY IS BASEBALL SCOUT 
Andrew J. Coakley, the famous “Andy” 
Coakley of the world of athletics, who 
is agent of the Provident Mutual in 
Philadelphia, is also a scout of the 
Yankee baseball team and has unearthed 
considerable talent. He formerly pitched 
for the Philadelphia Athletics and at one 
time was a football coach. 
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building 
project” is the tribute of editors of 
Architectural Record to the new Home 


“America’s outstanding 


Office Building of Bankerslife, rapidly 
nearing completion in Des Moines. So 
impressed with the structure were those 
editors, on a recent inspection visit, that 
they plan a special edition of their pub- 
lication at an early date to tell archi- 
tect-readers all about it. 


(C= 


. Anent the building, August 
lst saw steel workers hoisting the 
flag to signal placing of the top- 
most steel girder of the 139-foot 
high structure. 


a 


“Howl of the 
colorful portrayal by the 


Frederic Remington's 
Weather,” 
famed artist of Indians paddling their 
war canoe through a grim, foreboding 
stretch of wind-whipped water, will 
soon be ornamenting many a home and 
office throughout the land. Six-color 
reproductions of the Remington paint- 
ing, mounted for framing, are now be- 
ing offered by Bankerslifemen to their 
prospects through an unique promo- 
tional plan sponsored by the Home 
Office. 


—BLC—. 


From a populous Eastern Seaboard 
city comes a letter to Bankerslife, of- 
fered here as a 
Bankerslife national magazine advertis- 
ing and indicating trends of thought 
among the hundreds of thousands of 


sample reaction to 


people who see and read said advertise- 
ments: 


“Yes, I am young, but feel that 
life insurance is one thing I need. 
You see, I am married and shall 
shortly be a proud father. 


“I sincerely hope to hear from 
you shortly, as I am looking for a 
good company with whom to take 
out insurance, and understand your 


” 


firm is quite reliable. 


—sal.c—- 


BANKERS LIFE 


DES MOINES COMPANY 


Established 1879 
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Eric Wilson Speaker 
Before Seattle Managers 


MAKES BOW ON WEST COAST 


Asked to Btcoucs Menreitien He Gives 
Some Ideas From Panel Developed 
by New York Supervisors 





Eric J. Wilson, general agent, North- 
western National Life, Seattle, Wash., 
was invited to be guest speaker before 
the Seattle Managers Association on 
September 12 and to talk on the subject 
“New Organization.” In developing that 
subject, Mr. Wilson sketched briefly some 
of the ideas from the panel discussion 
on recruiting, selecting and training new 
organization developed by the Life Su- 
pervisors Association of New York City, 
a panel in which he took part as a su- 
pervisor here for the Penn Mutual. Mr. 
Wilson enlarged on those ideas further 
by giving briefly some of his own ex- 
periences during his three months as a 
general agent on the West Coast. This 
talk was his first public one to an in- 
surance audience since he became gen- 
eral agent. Some of his remarks were 
these : 

“First, I believe that the best way to 
recruit is by means of the personal 
efforts and the personal contacts of the 
general agent. When I accepted the 
appointment as general agent for the 
Northwestern National Life I was asked 
to deliver a certain number of organized 
sales talks each week to centers of in- 
fluence and to make a report to the 
home office on the first of each month. 
I was glad to receive this request be- 
cause I know I always do a better job 
if I have to report to someone than if 
I did not have to record the results of 
my efforts. 

“Furthermore I was provided with and 
use religiously an organized procedure 
during my interviews with centers of 
influence. I think that one of the weak- 
nesses in recruiting is that we don’t 
organize an intelligent procedure as we 
do in selling a program of life insur- 
ance to a valued client and if we do have 
a set procedure which we know works, 
we don’t use it often enough. The 
search for new men seems to be done 
in spurts with fairly long periods of in- 
activity in between rather than a con- 
stant effort which should go on all the 
time. 

Develop One Man at a Time 

“Mass recruiting seems to be definitely 
out of the picture. I believe that we 
should take one man at a time and live 
with him long enough to give him a 
real start in the business. 

“I realize of course that I’ve only 
been in the Pacific Northwest three 
months. A year or two from now I 
should have some interesting figures to 
show as far as results of my efforts are 
concerned, and frankly during these 
months I have put on two part timers 
in small country towns and two full 
time men in the city, besides writing 
some personal business, and getting 
acquainted with a few hundred people. I 
could have put on at least three other 
men easily enough, but while I liked 
their looks, the test we used did not 
show that they had better than average 
chance for success, so I explained that 
it might be better to defer action till 
a much later date, and I am perfectly 
contented to wait patiently until my 
series of interviews with centers of in- 
fluence bring me in touch with men or 
women who according to our test dis- 
close that they definitely have better 
than average chances for success. 

“Next to the general agent’s own con- 
tacts I believe the agent’s acquaintances, 
friends and policyholders to be the next 
best source of new men and it would 
seem to me an easy matter for us to 
get acquainted with our agent’s clients 
and obtain cooperation in contacting 
them to find out if they know anyone 
who may be interested in discussing the 
possibility of success in the life insur- 
ance business. 

“My practice, now I am a general 
agent, is to go out with a new man to 


Travelers Schools Open 
With Seventy-eight Men 


Seventy-eight young men are enrolled 
in the two classes for insurance agents 
which began their sessions September 11 
in the home office of the Travelers at 
Hartford. Two separate classes, one for 
life and the other for casualty, will run 
for four weeks. The life school is under 
leadership of Daniel J. Bloxham, who is 
assisted by James E. McNeal, Reid Hart- 
sig and Milton F. Jones. John H. Eglof 
leads the casualty school, assisted by 
Homer D. Sherwood and Charles E. 
Blake. These seventy-eight young men, 
representing fifty-one different colleges 
and universities, come from more than 
twenty-four states. 


A CORRECTION 


Alvin R. Metcalfe is general agent for 
the National Life of Vermont in New- 
ark, N. J. In a list of names reported 
in connection with the story in last 
week’s The Eastern Underwriter about 
the meeting of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau alumni, Mr. Metcalfe 
was said to be with the Northwestern 
National Life. This was an error. 








give his contacts a prospecting sales 
talk. In this way I shall meet the kind 
of people he knows and can then come 
to a better conclusion regarding the 
best type of training to start him off 
with. In other words, if I found after 
a number of calls that he has access to 
more single men than married men, I 
should first of all teach him a retirement 
sales talk and if I found he was going 
to spend most of his time with married 
men I would start him off on a sales 
presentation having to do with family 
protection. 

“Incidentally, 1 have proved to my own 
satisfaction that a selling technique that 
works in New York will work in Seattle. 


As long as men love their wives and ° 


children and at the same time want 
to save toward retirement, life insur- 
ance should not be too hard to sell. 
Some Ideas on Training Men 
“We all have our methods of training 
men. I believe implicitly in the use of 
organized sales talks. I use them all 
the time myself and teach them to new 
men. In fact, a new agent I recruited 
a few weeks ago said that the thing 
that impressed him most in his first 
interview with me was the organized 
sales presentation I used to demonstrate 
how insurance is sold and how easy it 
is to translate the usual involved 
phraseology of an insurance policy into 
simple understandable every day terms. 
“1 believe the first thing a man should 
be taught is a prospect getting sales 
talk, and in delivering this talk our 
men should be taught to explain to the 
man from whom he wants a name, the 
exact details concerning the plan he is 
going to present when he meets the 
new prospect. I contend that we have 
no right to expect a man to send us to 
his friend if he doesn’t know what we 
are going to say when we get there. 
Does Some Personal Business 


“I believe we should do a certain 
amount of personal business to keep on 
our toes and thoroughly understand at 
all times the problems of our agents 
as they make calls day after day. 
Furthermore, it is often through a con- 
tact made while we are engaged in 
personal production that leads us to a 
new agent. Of course, I realize that a 
general agent can have an agency large 
enough to be busy enough taking care 
of the needs of agents that he simply 
does not have time for personal business, 
but I have found by asking a number of 
successful managers that time, properly 
organized, can leave room for some per- 
sonal business. However, all of this is 
entirely a personal matter, each man will 
act according to his belief. 

“Joint work with agents I think comes 
under the heading of ‘Interviewing 
for new agents’, because our success in 
recruiting is oftentimes colored by the 
reputation we have in helping a man 
make money.” 


Australia to Obtain 
Much Needed Control 

IN’ BILL 

Life Offices Dewedtutiun Backs Proposal 


to Stop Wasteful Practices of 
Mushroom Companies 


UNIFORMITY SOUGHT 





The introduction of a Federal law to 
provide for uniform control of Austra- 
lian life business has received the sup- 
port of the Australasian Insurance and 


Banking Record. Nearly forty years ago, 
says the journal, the Australian people, 
when agreeing to the establishment of 
the Commonwealth Parliament to legis- 
late for the whole of the six states in 
certain matters, clearly and unmistak- 
ably conferred the power to make laws 
under which life business could be con- 
ducted. These laws are not yet on the 
statute book, despite repeated requests 
by the Life Offices Association and 
promises of their full cooperation and 
asistance in drafting the necessary bills. 


Action Has Been Delayed 


A bill aiming at uniform control of 
life insurance throughout Australia was 
passed by the Senate ten years ago, but 
Parliament dissolved before the ratifica- 
tion of the House of Representatives 
could be obtained. Since then the mat- 
ter has remained in abeyance, although 
life business has made enormous strides 
forward until today there are in force 
3,500,000 Australian policies providing 
protection for their owners to the extent 
of more than £500,000,000. 

Insurance acts are already in force 
in some states, but their lack of uni- 
formity is a source of considerable an- 
noyance and inconvenience to policy- 
holders and offices alike. In at least one 
instance the control is said to be so lax 
as to have left the door open in years 
gone by to very wasteful practices by 
life companies of mushroom growth. No 
law short of a Federal act can achieve 
the objects which the Life Offices Asso- 
ciation and the actuarial profession aim 
at when they appeal for legislation to 
ensure effective supervision and disci- 
pline in this important part of the finan- 
cial structure, 


Good Subject for Control 

If this proposed legislation were such 
as to enkindle political enmity and at- 
tract the opposition of the interests con- 
cerned, the paper adds, the neglect of 
a succession of governments to sponsor 
it could be understood, but here is a 
business of nation-wide ramifications and 
therefore an ideal subject for Federal 
control which is simply crying out to be 
brought within the Commonwealth fold. 
It is contended that the Federal Minis- 
try, even in these critical days, should 
spare a little time to heed ‘this well- 
founded appeal. 





EDWIN J. SMITH HONORED 


Nine Old-Timers of the Willard Ewing 
agency of Provident Mutual in Chicago 
met for luncheon September 21 at the 
invitation of Mr. Ewing, to honor the 
twenty-eighth Provident anniversary of 
E. J. Smith, who has the distinction of 
leading all Provident agents in the Chi- 
cago area in insurance in force. In- 
cluded in the group were the following, 
listed by date of entry into Provident 
Mutual service: G. Frank Little, the 
dean of the agency, 1911; E. J. Smith, 
1911; F. W. Stevens, 1911; Willard Ew- 
ing, 1913; C. C. Davis, 1918; Sylvester 
Jones, 1923; W. E. Little, 1926; A. H. 
Beckwith, 1927, and the “Infant Old- 
Timer, John Ruckman, 1931. 





HUSTON’S BIRTHDAY OBSERVED 

Harland W. Huston, veteran manager 
of Continental American’s peninsula 
branch in Salisbury, Md., was given a 
birthday party September 14 when mem- 
bers of the agency handed him sixty-one 
applications, forty-two of which were 
paid for, representing business done 
from August 14 to September 14. _ It 
was Mr. Huston’s fiftieth birthday anni- 
versary. 
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“Why Train Salesmen? 
On Chicago Program 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER SPEAKER 


99 


Cummings and Taylor Also Will Address 
Sales Research Bureau and Life 
Agency Officers 





G. H. Armstrong, manager of engi- 
neering, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. will speak at the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau-Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers meeting 
in Chicago October 31-November 1 and 
2, on “Why We Train Salesmen.” Mr. 
Armstrong has served for five years as 
dean of International Business Machines 
School at Endicott, N. Y. In his dis- 
cussion of I.B.M. training activities and 
results, Mr. Armstrong will give con- 
sideration to such questions as why a 
training program was set up, why I.B.M. 
decided to hire certain types of men, 
and why his company has been changing 
the program each year. 

Cummings and Taylor 

Harold J. Cummings, vice - president 
Minnesota Mutual, and Seth C. H. Tay- 
lor, superintendent of sales promotion, 
Sun Life of Canada, will be among the 
speakers. Minnesota Mutual’s selection 
and training plans will be the basis of 
Mr. Cummings’ discourse. Mr. Taylor 
will talk about the Sun Life’s basic plan 
for solution of developing managerial 
reserves. 

Mr. Cummings first entered life insur- 
ance as a salesman in Burlington, Ia., 
in 1917. In 1932 he became vice-presi- 
dent of Minnesota Mutual. After com- 
pleting college Mr. Taylor entered life 
insurance as an agent in 1922 and in 
1928 became branch manager for Sun 
Life in Cincinnati. 


John A. Campbell Wins 
Manhattan Life Trophy 


Thirty leading agents of Manhattan 
Life, together with home office officials, 
attended the annual agency conference 
of the company, September 25-28 inclu- 
sive, in Quebec. The conference was 
originally scheduled for Bermuda but 
owing to the war situation was changed. 

Executives who took part included J. P. 
Fordyce, vice-president and director of 
agencies; Vincent H. Edmondson, super- 
intendent of field service; Elder A. 
Porter, actuary; Russell L. Kimberly and 
E. F. Gordon. 

The Halsey Cup emblematic of the 
company’s leading agency during the year 
was awarded to John A. Campbell, New 
York. 


HAS NEW AGENCY COUNCIL 








Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
Forms Group as Advisory Board 
With Field Force Representative 
A newly created agency council an- 
nounced by Frederick D. Russell, presi- 
dent Security Mutual Life, held its first 
meeting at the home office in Bingham- 
ton September 18. The council is com- 
posed of five representatives from 
among the general agents: John J. Don- 
igan, Philadelphia; R. A. Beatty and 
Samuel Berman, New York; Ross M. 
Norris, Cleveland, and Ned R. Mann, 
Syracuse, and of five members from 
the agency department headed by Su- 
perintendent of Agencies F. Leon Mable. 
The other members from the home of- 
fice staff are Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies Walter E. Thompson, Spe- 
cial Home Office Representatives R. C. 
Quackenbush and Harry I. Kapp, and 

Director of Publicity Jess F. Relyea. 
The Agency Council was created, 
President Russell said, to cooperate in 
mapping agency department activities 
and as an advisory board containing 
representatives from the field force. 
Meetings will be held quarterly. 


J. H. BODENHEIMER RESIGNS 
J. H. Bodenheimer, general agent for 
Lincoln National Life in New Orleans, 
has resigned to devote his full time to 
his general insurance business. 

















Continental American 
Adopts “War Clause” 


FOR PERSONS FOREIGN BORN 





May Also Be Issued to Native Born 
Applicants Suspected of Intending 
Military Service 





Continental American has adopted a 
clause embodying restrictions on military 
and naval service, to be inserted in all 
policies henceforth issued to applicants 
who are foreign born, whether or not 
naturalized citizens of the United States. 
It will also be inserted in policies issued 
to native born applicants whenever the 
company has reason to think er suspect 
that the applicant may enter the mili- 
tary, naval, air, hospital or relief services 
of any country other than the United 
States. 

This clause has no effect in event of 
service with the forces of the United 
States, either at home or abroad, but 
applies only to service with the forces 
of a foreign country and then only in 
time of war or warlike hostilities. Fur- 
thermore, the clause has no effect after 
five years from date of policy—not even 
for military or naval service with the 
forces of a foreign country. If and when 
effective, the clause limits the insurance 
to a sum equal to the premiums paid to 
and received by the company on the 
policy. 

Waiver of Premium 

In general, the insertion of this clause 
will not affect the issuance of the waiver 
of premium and double indemnity provi- 
sions, since those provisions are not ef- 
fective during military or naval service 
in time of war anyhow. 


Continental American 


Offering New Option 

Continental American Life has a new 

special joint life and survivorship option 
of which it says: 

“It is an obvious fact of personal and 
family economics that under usual condi- 
tions a single person requires a smaller 
income than a married couple—but, at 
the same time, requires more than half 
as much. A widow or widower who is 
along in years will usually remain in the 
same home, so that certain fixed expenses 
continue at the same level as when both 
members of the couple were living, while 
the personal expenses of one member 
come to an end. For general purposes, 
it is customary to assume that the sur- 
vivor will need two-thirds of the income 
needed by the couple. 

“The new income privilege is based on 
this fundamental fact. It simply pays a 
set monthly income to the insured and 
‘one other specified payee’ until one of 
them dies; then it pays two-thirds of the 
original income as long as the survivor 
lives.” 

This option is described as being sim- 
ilar to the social security plan. 


Gantz’s Two Brothers 
Are Now His Partners 


Joseph M. Gantz, general agent of 
Pacific Mutual Life in Cincinnati, has 
announced that his two brothers, David 
M. and Harry S. Gantz, who have been 
with the agency since 1931, have now 
been admitted to partnership. 

Following their graduation from Har- 
vard and the University of Wisconsin, 
respectively, the two brothers entered 
life insurance in Detroit. At the end 
of two successful years they returned 
to Cincinnati and joined the Gantz 
agency. 


WAR HELPS SELLING 
Arthur F. Hall, chairman Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, addressed a meeting of 
Michigan agents of the company at 
Grand Rapids on “Effects of War on 
Life Insurance.” He said all records 
of the company show that war in Eu- 
rope has a beneficial effect on life insur- 
ance sales in this country. During the 
World War purchases increased rapidly 
during the conflict and in the years im- 

mediately following the armistice. 
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HELP THE 'SALESMAN SELL 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
THE SALESMAN SELL 


“Designed to Help the Salesman Sell” is the 
appropriate name of Connecticut Mutual’s new illus- 


trated catalog of sales helps. 


Broken down into the specific uses for various 
types of printed sales material, the catalog, by over 
100 illustrations and descriptions, brings to the finger- 
tips of every Connecticut Mutual representative the 
“What and How” of printed material to help him in 
his various sales problems: prospecting—preapproach 
— interviews — closing — good will — prestige — 


conservation. 
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Life Presidents N ame 
War Clause Committee 


TO MEET IN CHICAGO MONDAY 


Follows Request From Sup’t Lloyd to 
Meet With Committees From the 
Commissioners and A.L.C. 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents on Tuesday named a com- 
mitee to confer on war clauses in life 
incurance policies 

In accordance with a request received 
fr m John A. Lloyd, Superintendent of 
Insurance of Ohio and chairman of the 
life committee of the Nat‘onal Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, the 
committee was named to represent the 
\ssociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
in conference with Mr. Lloyd's commit- 
tee and a similar commiitee from the 
American Life Convention for the pur- 
pose of discussing war clauses in life 
insurance policies. 

On the committee are these: Edward 
E. Rhodes, chairman, vice-president, Mu- 
tual Benefit; Horace R. Bassford, ac- 
tuary, Metropolitan Life; George W. 
Bourke, actuary, Sun Life of Canada; 
Arthur Hunter, vice-president and chief 
actuary, New York Life; Ralph Keffer, 
actuary, Aetna Life; R. C. McCankie, 
underwriting vice-president, Equitable 
Life of lowa; Ray D. Murphy, vice-pres- 
ident and actuary, Equitable Society. 
Bruce E. Shepherd, actuary of the asso- 
ciation, will be an ex-officio member. 

Superintendent Lloyd has called a 
meeting of the committees to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Monday, October 2, at 10 a. m. 


Directors Launch Plans 


For Hartford Association 


Directors of the Hartford Life Un- 
derwriters Association met September 
14. The meeting, presided over by Her- 
bert G. Behan, Massachusetts Mutual, 
endorsed William M. Duff of Pittsburgh 
as candidate for trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Wilbur Hartshorn, manager Metropol 
itun Life, Hartford, outlined plans for 
“The Annual Message of Life Insurance” 
during the week of October 23. Included 
in his recommendations, the past presi- 
dent of the Hartford association has 
worked out a schedule for the showing 
of the motion picture, “Yours Truly, Ed 
Graham,” a production of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. This film will be 
shown to luncheon clubs 

Mr. Behan announced that the first 
meeting of the association will be held 
on Monday, October 9, the speaker being 
Roderick Pirnie, general agent Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Providence. 


ARTHUR SHUGG PRESIDENT 


New Life Insurance Agency Personnel 
Clinic in St. Louis Elects Officers 
and Committee Chairmen 

Arthur P. Shugg, general agent Aetna 
Life, has been elected president of the 
recently organized Life Insurance Agen- 
cy Personnel Clinic, which is sponsored 
by twelve of the leading insurance agen- 
cies and branch offices of St. Louis. 
Other officers are E. P. Connolly, Penn 
Mutual, and Arthur E. Miller, Union 
Central, vice-presidents. 

William H. Van Sickler, State Mutual, 
is chairman of the recruiting committee; 
Fred T. Rench, National Life of Ver- 
mont, chairman of training committee, 
and Carl Vaughan, Equitable of Iowa, 
chairman vocational testing committee. 
Lambert J. Case is executive secretary 
and director of the clinic. 


CHICAGO EDUCATIONAL COURSE 

The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will conduct a school on Busi- 
ness Insurance and Taxation, using the 
R. & R. new course in “Advanced Un- 
derwriting.” 

Starting date is October 14 and meet- 
ings will be held every Saturday morning 
from 10 to 12 o'clock. 











Top row, left to right: Fred M. McMillan, Los Angeles; Forrest J. Curry, San Francisco; Vice-President Wallis Boileau, Jr.; 
Vice-President Alexander E. Patterson; President John A. Stevenson; (seated) Ed. C. Hoelscher, Chicago; Mildred P. Miller, 
Kansas City; W. N. Hiller, Chicago; (standing) Joseph H. Reese, Philadelphia; Ed Brock, Des Moines; Felix Shank, Alabama. 
Bottom row, left to right: Joseph F. Grant, Seattle; Walter N. Hiller, Chicago; Charles B. Stumes, Chicago; Osborne Bethea, 
New York City; Harry Wuertenbaecher, St. Louis; Joseph H. Reese, Philadelphia; Jack Sherman, Chicago; C. E. Eddleblute, 
Denver; Mary A. Murray, Mary F. Barber, Mrs. Ned Reiley, Mrs. Joseph H. Reese, all of Philadelphia. 








ADVERTISING CLUB OFFICER : . ) ° : 

suits 1. Melinn, doctec 48 pallies. Another SEC Questionnaire President Fulton Meeting 
General American Life, has been elected SEC is soon to send out a question { ' . 
a member of the board of governors of naire about life insurance agency prac- Rader Men in Conferences 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis. tices and procedures, s resident James A. Fulton of the 


Home Life of New York is meeting with 
—$$________ — ——— small groups of salesmen in) one-day 
conferences during September and Oc 
ober. Invitations were issued by Mr. 
Fulton to selected salesmen who had done 
a job production-wise during the summer 
months, and the purpose of the meetings 
is to permit Mr. Fulton to have personal 
contact with the problems of the man 
in the field. 

One of the few life company presi- 
dents who began their careers as life 
insurance salesmen, Mr. Fulton is relying 
on these “one-day get-togethers” to 
maintain a perspective of sales problems 
under present day conditions. 

Metropolitan New York representa- 
tives and those in New England are 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City, the middle Atlantic 
representatives are coming to the Carl- 
ton Hotel in Washington, D. C., mid 
western and southern salesmen to the 











The Great-West Life recently announced Se Wis, tin oe : , ; 
Park Plaza in St. Louis, Mo., and sales- 
that the next Company convention will be men from the upper Mississippi valley 
held at will meet President Fulton at the Edee- 
water Beach in Chicago. (Great Lakes 
The Seigniory Club salesmen are having their meeting at 
the General Brock Hotel in Niagara 
Montebello, Queb 
ello, uebpec Falls. 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11, 1940. NEW YORK CASHIERS MEET 
Here in this beautiful setting, successful Organization Holds First Meeting and 
Great-West Life representatives, from both maaan gape oo Be sees 
the United States and Canada, will meet The recently organized association of 
os ad life agency cashiers in New York City 
old friends, greet newcomers and ex- held its first regular meeting on Septem- 
change views and practical ideas. ber 21 with H. E. St. Clair, associate sec- 


retary of the Life Office Management 
Association, as guest speaker. 
Mr. St. Clair is in charge of the 


The L.O.M.A. Institute work and he told 
about courses which the Institute has 


GREAT WEST LIFE for agency office cashiers and discussed 
4 = with members of the association what 
aoe is they can do in the way of self-education 
ASSURANCE COMPANY to improve themselves in their jobs and 
Head Office — WINNIPEG to be of greater value to the agency 
organization. 
; *hilip Harwood, cashier in the New 
Busine ; p : zs : o _ Philiy : od, ca N 
usiness In Force $618,500,000. York branch office of the Canada Life, 
presided at the dinner meeting. He is 
first president of the new organization 
here. Thirty-five members were present. 
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po S. Roberts Dies 
During Heart Attack 


\/AS NATIVE OF LIVERPOOL 
Former Secretary ‘of Metropolitan Life 
Had Been With That Company From 
1889 Until Retiring in 1928 


James 5S. Roberts, | former secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life, died September 
25 from a heart attack following a pro- 
longed period of poor health, 

Mr. Roberts was born May 6, 1859, in 
L iverpool, England, and was edac: ited at 
various private schools in Britain. He 
was the son of a solicitor at law who 
also had an agency for a British life 
insurance company. Working in_ his 
father’s office at odd times in his =. 


Ralph Lounsbury Gives 
Report on New Business 


COMMENTS ON EFFECT OF WAR 
Presents Views Roleve Directors of 
Bankers National Life; Average Pol- 
icy Size Shows Increase 


The board of directors of the Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, N. J., held its 
regular quarterly meeting at the home 
cfice September 14.) President Ralph 
Rk. Lounsbury reported on the company’s 
business and commented on the possible 
effects of war on life insurance. 

Mr. Lounsbury reported to the board 
that the total new business of the com- 
pany in the first six montis of 1939 was 
106.7% of the same period in 1938. He 
also stated that the average paid policy 
during the first half of this year is $4,045, 
as compared with $3,623 in 1938, and that 
the average size policy on the total in- 
surance in force is shown as $3,159 at 
the end of June of this year, as ‘com- 

pared with $3,009 in June of 1938. 

In discussing the future Mr. Lounsbury 
stated: “Your management feels that 
it should base it calculations and plans 
on the prospect of war in Europe for at 
least two or three years. If the war is 
confined to Europe, the problems we 
face are not likely to include any ad- 
verse effect on our mortality, but will 
have to do with changes in the invest- 
ment market and the effect of rising 
costs. 

“If we are 
conflict to the 


ultimately drawn into the 
extent of sending men 
abroad, an entirely different problem 
will be presented. Present sentiment 
is so overwhelmingly in favor of staying 
out that there is some reason to hope 
we will be able to do so, but no one can 
be certain in that respect. 

“Already, according to reports from 
various of our agents, some insurance 
is being sold now which might not have 
been, because at present policies issued 
by American companies to citizens of 
the United States include no restrictions 
as to war service. We are giving some 
encouragement to our represent itives to 
include in their sales talks the fact that 
insurance purchased now is free from 
such restrictions and that if we actually 
become involved it is more than likely 
that such restrictions will thereafter be 
included.” 


MORRISON ELECTED PRESIDENT 
Guy E. Morrison, representative of 
Northwestern Mutual, has been elected 
president of the Indianapolis chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. Other of- 
ficers elected are Kenneth D. Robinson, 
South Bend; C. Fred Davis, Indianapo- 
lis, and Archie M. Koon, Bloomington, 
vice-presidents; William A. Claybaugh, 
Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer. 





HARRISON BALTIMORE HEAD 

chapter, Chartered Life 
September 21 and 
elected Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, president; Captain 
John W. Heisse, Aetna Life vice-presi- 
dent; Michael Miller, Pacific Mutual 
Life, secretary-treasurer, Gorge ine 


3altimore 
Underwriters, met 


hocd, he became familiar with the de- 
tails of agency work and later took an 
agency himself. When his father be- 
came inside manager for the Manchester 
office of the Prudential of London, Mr. 
Koberts served as cashier in his office. 

In 1880 when the Metropolitan Life 
Was entering actively into the field of 
Industrial life insurance, Mr. Roberts, 
his father and two brothers came to 
the United States to help instruct the 
Metropolitan staff in the writing of this 
type of business. After serving a few 
months as instructor in the field he en- 
teved the Metrcpolitan home office, then 
lecated at Park Place and Church Street, 
New York City. In 1884 he was placed 
in charge of the audit division, as he 
named the bookkeeping division, which 
he was largely instrumental in “ organiz- 
ing. Later he was made assistant sec- 
retary and in October, 1901, became sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan. Mr. Roberts 
served in this capacity until his retire- 
ment on March 1, 1928, 


Companies Take Big 
N. Y. Telephone Issue 


$75,000,000 334% MORTGAGE BONDS 





Uncertain Investment Market Conditions 
Induced Company to Seek Private 
Sale; Price 99% 

Nine life insurance companies joined 
last week in taking at private sale an 
entire issue of $75,000,000 refunding mort- 
gage bonds of the New York Telephone 
Co. The bonds which mature in twenty- 
five years will bear interest of 334% and 
were sold to the companies at a price 
of 9914, 

There was special interest in this pri- 
vate transaction because, according to a 
statement of James L. Kilpatrick, presi- 
dent of New York Telephone, the com- 
pany had been preparing a registration 
statement for SEC for a public offering 








It’s the Little Girl 
Who Makes the Sale 


It’s the little girl at home, or the small boy, who stirs a man 


to make the sacrifice it costs to buy life insurance 


more life insurance. 


A plan that provides a 
dependent y 





and 


definite income for them during 
‘ars often enlists support when a recommenda- 


tion of additional insurance without this arrangement fails 


to get action. 


By using the family income or the family maintenance plan 
the agent can include this important feature in the family 


protection without too much strain on the budget. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


of the issue. The uncertainty of invest- 
ment market conditions and the sim- 
plicity of placing the issue at private 
sale were among the controlling factors 
in placing the issue privately. Part of 
the new issue will refund a $61,000,000 
issue of general mortgage 44s due No- 
vember 1. 

The insurance companies participating 
are Metropolitan Life, Prudential, New 
York Life, Equitable Society, Mutual 
Life, Mutual Benefit, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, John Hancock and Provident Mu- 
tual of Philadelphia. 


George E. Lackey To 
Address Advertisers 


AMONG DETROIT HEADLINERS 


Massachusetts Mutual Man Is Life 
Member of Million Dollar Round 
Table; Prolific as Author 








Among additional headliners for bey 
international convention of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association at Detroit, October 
16-18, who have accepted the invitation 
of Harry V. Wade, program chairman, 
is George E. Lackey, general agent for 
Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit, His 
topic will be “How an Automobile City 
General Agent Looks at Life Insurance 
\dvertising.” 

Mr. Lackey is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and was its 
chairman in 1929; he is past [rg 
of the National Association of Life U1 
derwriters and a trustee of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. For five 
years he was chairman of the commit- 
tee on cooperation with attorneys of the 
National Association and in 1938 was 
appointed chairman of the agency prac- 
tices committee. He is also past presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Association 
of Life Underwriters and in 1938-39 
served that body as the organizing chair- 
man of the Life Insurance Leaders of 
Michigan, that body’s quarter million 
dollar club. 

Lawyer and Lecturer 

Mr. Lackey trained for the legal pro- 
fession and was admitted to the bar 
in Kentucky, his native state, before en- 
tering Massachusetts Mutual which he 
has served in Kentucky, Oklahoma and 
Michigan. He is likewise well known on 
the lecture platform and _ his better 
known writings include “The Romance 
of the Life Insurance Dollar,” “Life In- 
surance Dollars vs. Court House Dol- 
lars,” “The Present Market,” “Dying at 
Par,” “New Policies for Old, or What 
Price Replacement?” “Life Insurance, 
the Stabilizer of the American Home.” 

While it may be taken for granted 
that the LAA program will be handled 
throughout in the English and American 
languages, a touch of the foreign lan- 
luage school was given advance promo- 
tional materials when Program Chair- 
man Wade sent out an illustrated book 
on Detroit, with captions wholly in 
French, accompanied by a card also 
typed in French reading as follows: 

“Ol nous le dit en la Englaise ot 
Francais, nous dependons que 
serons avec nous a Detroit a la con- 
vention de Vie Advertisiers au 16, 17, 
18 d’Octobre.” 


Jefferson Standard Makes 
Several Changes in Field 


Jefferson Standard Life has appointed 
C. E. Riddle manager of Fort Smith, Ark., 
branch effect've October 1. Emmett R. 
Aiken has been made manager of Los 
Angeles branch and is in active charge 
at present. A new branch has been 
opened in Lone Beach, Calif. and Fred 
S. J. Hancock has been ae oe man 
ager. Changes in the district manager 
set-up have been made as follows: 

Albert S. Adams, formerly represen- 
tative in Phoen‘x, has been made district 
manager there. B. A. Broome has been 
appointed district manayer of the San 
Diego office and George W. Taliaferro, 
formerly of ‘Harrisonburg, Va., has been 
appointed district manager of the Char- 
lottesville office. 
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THE GOLD BOOK WILL BE ISSUED 
NEXT WEEK 

The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell 

ing, 1939 edition, will be 


The Eastern Underwriter next week. 


published by 


This is one of the widest read publica 
tions in the business world. 

The theme of The Gold Book this 
vear will be the outstanding contribution 
which the insurance agent is making to 
the economic life of the country. In 
many pages about his activities it will 
demonstrate his value to the community. 
It is the agent who has put all those 
tens of billions of insurance on the books 
of the 
surance companies, and thus has made 


American and Canadian life in- 


it possible for the sixty-odd millions of 
people to have a security for family, 
home and business which could not be 
Writing 
this huge amount of protection has often 
been a battle and one of the most strik- 


obtained in any other way. 


ing psychologies is that opposition to 
such protection is often offered by the 
very individual who needs protection 
most. It is the agent’s function and 
his obligation to overcome such obstacle. 
The production forces of the nation 
learned in the early cays of life insur- 
ance that the same nan who will pay 
$27.50 for a ringside ticket at a prize 
fight or will give a head waiter $5 for 
a table, next to a dance floor in a pop- 
ular night club, thinks he is making al- 
most a supreme sacrifice if he has to 
pay money for an insurance premium 
which will protect his family or his 
business. 

And, yet, no people in the world are 
fonder of their families and more hom« 
loving than the people on this side of 
the Atlantic. It is because of this 
Strange quirk in our character and our 
expenditures that insurance producers 
persist in their insurance selling until 
the sale is made. That persistence has 
sometimes been called “high pressure,” 
ind the abuse of that terminology and 
misunderstanding about its real defini- 
tion is covered by one of the articles in 
The Gold Book. Other articles will il 
lustrate services which agents do and 
the prominence and popularity of agents 

history of the 
System is told and 


in their community, 
\merican Avency 
there is an illuminating article about th 
oldest life insurance company in the 
world which, writing insurance without 
the aid of agents, issues only a few 
usand policies or annuities each year 
\nother article demonstrates why insur- 


ance production must be continuous and 
on a large scale. 

Many recognized insurance leaders are 
authors of articles in The 
such subjects as Social Security, Endow- 
ment Insurance, Term Insurance, bor- 
rowing from banks on policies. Falla- 
cies about insurance given currency by 
insurance “counselors” are exposed. Es- 
tate planning and other aspects of life 
insurance selling are covered by articles 
\nd there are the customary number of 
human interest stories which have lone 
been a feature of The Gold Book, in 
cluding the stories of the agent who 
leads the world in production and the 
leader among the women agents. 

A long review is printed about the 
Washington insurance study—the ses- 
sions covering insurance of the O’Ma- 
honey, or Monopoly, committee. That 
review will give the agents the facts 
about the inter-company conferences 
which were under examination in Wash- 
ington and which have done so much 
to bring stability into life insurance; 
and will also discuss other subjects which 
have had the attention of the committee. 

The production forces of the country 
are indignant at the attempts by Monop- 
oly committee examiners to “smear” 
agents. Sometimes it has appeared that 
these examiners are skeptical about the 
social value of the agent. No one after 
reading The Gold Book next week can 
question the value of the insurance 
agent’s work and what it means to the 
community —to every community. His 
hundreds of thousands of calls every 
day keep life insurance ever before the 
mind of the public. In many interviews 
he has not convinced the client that 
he should sign the application, but he 
keeps right on coming back, and his ulti 
mate success has not only been a tre 
mendous tribute to salesmanship, but has 
been fortunate for the public 


O. J. ARNOLD’S RENEWAL 
COMMISSION PLAN 
O. J. Arnold, president of Northwest 
ern National Life, announced to the 
company’s field force last week a new 
system of commissions for 
agents which he designates “The Ar 
nold System to Better Reward Better 
Service.” 


renewal 


Under the plan greater re 
wards are offered for life insurance pro 
duction which shows good persistency 
The plan, described elsewhere in this 
paper, will in Mr. Arnold’s opinion give 
greater courage and stimulus to com- 
petent and conscientious agents; in 


Gold Book on 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harold V. Smith 
Haro!d V. Smith, president of the 


Hlome, and Mrs. Smith were extensively 
entertained during their recent visit to 
Honolulu and came back enthusiastic 
about the beauty of the islands as well 
as the hospitality shown them. They were 
in Hawaii for sixteen days and were 
entertained by many persons. After the 
customary Hawaiian lei ceremonies upon 
arrival the above photograph of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith was taken. 

+ “ * 

Prof. Joseph B. Finnegan, 140) East 
Fifty-sixth Street, Chicago, director of 
fire protection engineering curriculum at 
\rmour Institute of Technology has been 
appointed editor of the a dab Engi 
neer and Alumnus,” the quarterly maga- 
zine of the Institute, according to an 


nouncement by President H. T. Heald. 
x * * 


Carroll L. DeWitt, wife of the 
Pens assistant United States m: inager 
of the Eagle Star and now retired, is a 
patient at the Yonkers General Hospit: il 
where she underwent a thyroid opera- 
tion. She is recovering satisfactorily and 
is expected to return home in about two 
weeks. 

x * * 

William A. Riordan, New York City 
manager of the local and suburban fire 
departments of the Automobile of Hart- 
ford, will return next Monday from his 
trip to the West Coast. 

x * * 

E. Packer Wilbur, 3rd, new special 
agent of the Fire Association Group fot 
Essex and Hudson Counties, N. 
the father of a new son. 

* * * 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president Bank 
ers National Life of Montclair, N. J. 
has been selected by the Y.M.C.A. of 
that town as chairman of its annual cam 
pain for members running from October 
9 to October 24 inclusive 


i, i 


other words, those who are not only 
interested in getting business but will 
go out of their way keep it on the 
books. 

Announced on the eve of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters con 
vention, which is followed by the Amer 
ican Life Convention, the plan will have 
inumediate nation-wide review in the in- 
surance business It will also have 
serious attention because Mr. Arnold is 
one of the country’s insurance leaders 
He has considerable influence in exec 
utive circles; is studious and articulate: 


and has made an exhaustive study of 


the subject of agents’ income. 





O. J. Arnold, president of the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, 
and chairman of the Insurance Division 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, will 
be the principal speaker at the Insur- 
ance Day luncheon at Chicago on Octo- 
ber 13 in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Arnold will discuss the 
relationships of business to insurance, 
according to an announcement made by 
George R. Kendall, Washington National 
Insurance Co., who is chairman of the 
insurance group of the Illinois chamber. 


LEONORA E. OLSEN 

Leonora E. Olsen, one of the best 
known insurance women in New York 
and manager of the Penn Mutual Life’s 
women’s unit in Rockefeller Center, and 
Louis Orr Stephens were married this 
month. Mrs. Stephens was at one time 
personnel director of a large mail order 
house and before coming to New York 
was with the Penn Mutual in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Stephens is with the Ford 
Motor Co. 








GEORGE R. TEESON 


George R. Teeson, local agent at 
\lexandria, Minn., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of 
Minnesota at its Silver Anniversary 


ineeting last week in St. Paul. So was 
Clyde B. Helm, Minneapolis, to his 
post of secretary-treasurer. Featured 


on the program were the banquet speak- 
ers, Governor Stassen of Minnesota, 
and W. J. Cameron, “sage of Dearborn,” 

who is with the Ford Motor Co. Presi- 
dent Teeson was presiding officer. 
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General Exchange Insurance Corp. 

to Have a Running Mate 

In the financial advertising section of 
some daily papers a few days ago there 
was printed an incorporation notice 
signed by some officers and others of 
the General Exchange Insurance Corpo- 
ration. The notice was as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, hereby give no- 
tice of our intention to form a fire in- 
surance corporation to be known as 
Motors Insurance Corporation, the prin- 
cipal office of which is to be located 
in the City and County of New York, 
to transact the business of making any 
and all insurance provided by Section 
110 of Article 3 of Chapter 33 of the 
Laws of 1909, entitled ‘An Act in Rela- 
tion to Insurance Corporation, Consti- 
tuting Chapter 28 of the Consolidated 
Laws,’ and all Acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto.” 

The General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration is a subsidiary of General Mo- 
tors and has been writing more motor 
car insurance than any individual com- 
pany, although it did not write so much 
in 1938 as one of the fire stock company 
insurance fleets did. In seeking further 
information about the Motor Insurance 
Corporation The Eastern Underwriter 
saw the General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation which said it did not care 
to make any general statement. It 3s 
understood, however, that its action in 
organizing the Motors Insurance Corpo- 
ration was based on the fact that insur- 
ance conditions vary in different terri- 
tories, which includes insurance practices 
and rating methods. It feels that cer- 
tain territories require specialized atten- 
tion which can be better provided by a 
company organized for that purpose. 

The General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration desires and intends to continue 
to furnish insurance to its insured at 
lowest possible rates. However, in some 
territories it may be found advisable to 
write at tariff. Since it would be im- 
practical for General Exchange Insur- 
ance Corporation to write at tariff in 
one part of the country and off tariff 
in other parts, Motors Insurance Cor- 
poration will be organized to handle any 
business it may be found desirable to 
write at tariff. : 

As the Motors Insurance Corporation 
will write some of the business now 
written by General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation its organization will result 
in spreading business between two com- 
panies instead of concentrating it in one. 

* * * 
The Late Robert W. Bonynge 

Robert William Bonynge, New York 
lawyer who died last week, was for 
sixteen years American agent before the 
German-American Mixed Claims Com- 
mission which settled many millions of 
dollars of claims against Germany aris- 
ing out of the Black Tom and Kingsland 
munition plants explosions, some of this 
money going to insurance companies. 





























He had worked 
for years on having these claims reopened 
and there were new hearings on June 
15 last. 

From 1916 to 1918 he was chief counsel 
of the New York State Industrial Com- 


He was 70 years old. 


mission. In 1923 he was appointed 
American agent for the German-Ameri- 
can Mixed Claims Commission and _ in 
1925 American agent for the Tripartite 
Claims Commission of the United States, 
Germany and Austria. His activities re- 
quired numerous trips abroad and in 
September, 1924, he announced that 200 
claims, aggregating $12,000,000, had been 
prepared for submission to the German- 
American commission. By 1930 20,000 
claims had been adjusted. Among those 
remaining were the munitions plant 
claims. He was indefatigable in produc- 
ing evidence to indicate fraud, collu- 
sion and suppression of evidence. 
* * x 


The Late Joseph H. Chapin 

Joseph Hawley Chapin, former art ed- 
itor of Scribner’s Magazine, and also 
former art editor of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, died last week. At one stage of 
his career he worked for the Phoenix 
of Hartford. 

* * * 


Springfield F. & M. Fifty Years With 
Jos. M. Byrne Co. of Newark 


Next month marks the fifty-third an- 
niversary of the Jos. M. Byrne Co. of 
Newark, N. J., one of the leading agen- 
cies in the state, and also the fiftieth 
anniversary of continuous representation 
of the Springfield Fire & Marine. That 
old-established New England company, 
founded in 1849, has been represented 
in Newark since 1868. Its first agent 
was Henry Powles. Three years later 
Horace Freeman was appointed and in 
1886 William A. Jackson became agent. 
In October, 1889, the Byrne agency se- 
cured the company and with that agency 
it has remained. Before securing the 
Springfield the late Joseph M. Byrne, 
father of the present head of the agency, 
had two small companies in his office, 
the Anglo Nevada and Commercial of 
California. Both retired many years 
ago. 

A veteran fire insurance man 
was present in the Byrne office 
the Springfield appointment was 
relates the incident as follows: 

“One morning in October, 1889, a ro- 
tund and jovial individual called at the 
office of Mr. Byrne, who occupied desk 
space in the quarters of the Niagar? 
Fire branch office at 766 Broad Street, 
Newark. After an extended conversa- 
tion Mr. Byrne introduced him to the 
others as Sam Whyte, general agent of 
the Springfield, who had just appointed 
him as agent. 

“Company representation was difficult 
to secure in those days, in marked con- 
trast to the situation existing today. 
Mr. Byrne had sought for three years 
to get a truly representative fire com- 
pany and now he had one, one of the 
best. Genial Sam Whyte with his some- 


who 
when 
made 


what shabby alligator leather traveling 
bag was a frequent and welcome visitor 


after that. Later he was succeeded by 
E. J. Haynes, special agent for eastern 
New York State and northern New Jer- 
sey. He and Mr. Byrne became fast 
friends and later Mr. Haynes was elect- 
ed president of the Newark Fire. W. E. 
3rewster succeeded him as fieldman for 
the Springfield and he in turn was suc- 
ceeded by Ernest F. Warren. Now the 
field is in charge of S. Gage Lewis.” 

The present head of the agency, Joseph 
M. Byrne, underwent a throat operation 
on Tuesday at the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal. He has been under the care of 
doctors most of the Summer. 


oe 
Edward A. Collins’ Escape From 
Poland 
One of the last Americans, other than 
members of the diplomatic corps, to get 


out of Poland before the beginning of 
hostilities was Edward A. Collins, for- 


merly president of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference and at one time 
advertising manager of the National 


Surety. He is now a practicing attorney 
in Washington and New York. 

Representing clients interested in the 
purchase of a special type of wire web- 
bing used in the manufacture of uphol- 
stery for automobiles, Mr. Collins went 
to Warsaw and Lodz. While dining at 
the Hotel Europejski, Warsaw’s leading 
hotel, one evening in late August, Am- 
bassador Anthony J. Drexel Biddle in- 
formed Mr. Collins of confidential and 
startling news that the envoy had just 
telephone to President Roosevelt. The 
ambassador urged Mr. Collins to leave 
Poland, and get out of Germany as 
quickly as possible. 

His trip to Poland was through Poz- 
nan, or Posen, an industrial and com- 
mercial city close to the German border. 
The hurried trip out of Poland was 
through Katowicz, located in the south- 
west, near Slovakia. Here Mr. Collins 
was permitted by Polish frontier guards 
to view the German _ fortifications 
through a powerful telesccpe. Polish 
soldiers told him, Mr. Collins says, that 
the Germans would not take a foot of 
their country unless they fought for it. 
Three days after his departure, the Ger- 
mans began the shelling of Katowicz by 
airplanes and heavy artillery. 

Collins arrived in England about the 
time war was declared and made a tour 
of the Strand, Fleet Street and other 
sections where British insurance compa- 
nies are situated. In most instances, 
he found that with the exception of a 
skeleton staff, the companies are now 
functioning from some place in the Eng- 
lish country safe from possible air raids. 

Even the trip to the United States was 
eventful. Mr. Collins was a passenger 
on the S.S. Statendam, the Holland- 
America line steamer that rescued the 
thirty-seven members of the crew of the 
British freighter Winkleigh that was 
torpedoed by a submarine about 500 
miles off the coast of England. 

x * * 


British Insurance Educator Discusses 
German People and War Psychology 

Victor Dover of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute, London, echoes the opin- 
ion of many people in London in the 
following letter he wrote to the editor 
of Post Magazine, London: 

Sir: I have no reason to love Germany. 
It took from me my only brother and 
most of my school friends and was re- 
sponsible for the death of my father on 
the eve of the second Great War. My 
own health and that of my wife also 
was permanently impaired by war con- 
ditions or service, and my only son is 
now with the forces. So be it. Yet have 
I given much of my time and consider- 
able effort, irrespective of personal con- 
venience to bring together the peoples 
of Germany and England seeking and 
obtaining neither credit nor personal ad- 
vantage. It has been, of course, a mere 
wavelet in the sea of experience but | 
am still pleased I was permitted to evi- 
dence the good faith of Englishmen al- 
beit in an insignificant degree, and how 
glad was I to know that in our first 
air raids on Germany we evidenced the 


same spirit in that we distributed pamph- 
lets where we might well have dropped 
bombs. 

During the critical days of September, 
1938, I traveled through Germany from 
north to south as a guest of official 
agencies. I met then business, insurance 
and Nazi leaders, many of whom I had 
known for a number of years. One or 
two of the business and insurance men 
were themselves Nazis; other insurance 
men wondered why. For Hitlerism is as 
much the enemy of insurance, as we 
know it, as it is of any other decent 
objective. Make no mistake. The Ger- 
man people wanted, and perhaps still 
want, friendship with us. I have wit- 
nessed in Hamburg, Munich and else- 
where their terror at the threat of war 
with this country, and shared their anxi- 
ety at the possibility of the severance 
of relationships. I do not believe they 
are all hypocrites. : 

In times of stress the observant men 
can identify the feelings of others. In 
Germany, Belgium and France and else- 
where I have met during the past twentv 
years those who were in control of espi- 
onage propaganda, food control and other 
essential war services from 1914-1918. 
Often they were insurance men and dis- 
played a surprising frankness, maybe 
only because the possibility of another 
conflict was unthinkable. 

Why then are’ the 
again at war with us? I cannot under- 
stand it. I was in Austria right up to 
the time of the Anschluss. I was as- 
sured by many of my Austrian friends 
and by executive officials of the then 
government that whilst Austria might 
some day go into the Reich that could 
not occur under the existing regime in 
Germany. “Happy Austrians will never 
submit to Nazi domination.” Yet soon 
after I came away Hitler did not hesi- 
tate to walk in, as I realized against 
the wili of the real people. because it 
needs a brave man to say “stop” when 
a machine gun is directed not only 
against his own stomach but against 
those he loves more deeply even than 
political parties. p 
_ In_the hope that my many friends 
in Germany may read these words, 1 
say that I do not believe that thev 
deliberately attempted to deceive me, 
when they spoke of friendship, for they 
know me to be no ignoramus, but I do 
assure them that I had and have no 
regrets. We are not at war with them 
either as a people or as our erstwhile 
personal friends, except insofar as they 
place a trust which we think almost 
childish in a man the world knows to 
be a liar and an unscrupulous despot 
Good things he gave to Germany but .. . 
What does a child think of a man who 


German people 


offers a sweet to attract and then 
pinches the child in his most tender 
spot? 


Does the hope that decent things will 
triumph rest alone ‘with the armed 
forces? War is horrible. In the emo- 
tions arising from its pursuit, the origi- 
nal spirit and the principles which initi- 
ated the conflict are all too often lost 
sight of in the horror of the essential 
give and take of hostilities That is why 
the immediate hope of the world today. 
and even America knows this, is vested 
in the German peonle themselves. 

They could fight Hitlerism more effec- 
tively than we could. If they do, the 


benefit would in the long run be as 
much theirs as ours. But have ther 
the vision and the courage ? 


Time alone can show. 
VICTOR DOVER 


* * * 


W. C. Hill 35th Anniversary 

Walter C. Hill. president Retail Credit 
Co., celebrated his thirty-fifth anniver 
sary with the company on September 
23. He got his first appointment wit! 
the company by walking in and askin 
for a job. He was in charge of the Sar 
Francisco office of the company in 19% 
when the earthquake occurred He 
quickly established a temporary office 
in Oakland to handle the reporting bus 
ness. He has traveled extensively an! 
made a number of talks before organ 
zations following a trip he took to 
Russia. 
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Morasch Advanced Pennsylvania Rules On , 
e . 
By Fireman’s Fund Investment Practices | 
BECOMES CENERAL AGENT OCT.1 REQUIREMENTS ARE TIGHTENED . 
Has Been State Agent in New Jersey Commissioner Says That “Preferred In- Wi 
Field Five Years; Before That With vestments” Rule Applies to Capital 
Royal-Liverpool Groups and Liabilities 

* ‘ f Fi “© ¢ Fred H. Morasch, state agent in New Insurance Commissioner Matthew H. 

omplain O iremen anvassing Jersey for the Fireman’s Fund, has Taggart of Pennsylvania has just issued 

been advanced to the post of general “ regulation governing the capital and 
P O I D iit ok any Reel! oe oe Mane. surplus investments of all fire and cas- W 
roperty wners on nsurance ata , , —— fer ually companies authorized to transact ra 
ern department of the company in Bos- — business in Pennsylvania. The commis- penn 
In states where a 2% firemen’s relief where a certain municipality has pre ton, There he will have general charge sioner’s regulation is based | upon an pone 
cas tea Manas “ine ait aiadatiihin Mle: te pared a card system for filing data, giv- of production and development activitic s, opinion, rendered by the state’s attorney ae | 
; ing complete insurance information a new department at that office. He general, dealing with provisions of sec- —_ 
surance companies on properties located name of assured, location, name of com assumes his new duties as of the first tions 517 and 518, and sections 602 and oo 
in areas having fire department protec pany, name of agent, amount of insut of October. - yr 603 of the insurance company law of caihes 
tion, there has developed a situation dis anee, coverage and expiration date. <A Prior to poms the Fireman’s Fund 1921, which sections deal with invest- is I 
turbing to both local agents and local jan in uniform can get this data with as New Jersey fieldman five years ago ments. lean 
insurance companies, which are exempt Gut much difficulty, as the average citi Mr. Morasch served with the Royal _ The opinion holds, says Commissioner "ie 
from this tax. ven would not be ereatly concerned but, Liverpool Groups for sixteen years, Taggart, that all funds of a fire or cas- antic 
In smaller towns where there are only {9 the local aeent it is a serious matter ¢ight in the New Jersey field and eight ualty company, except surplus, must be pe 
volunteer fire departments, depending to have such data available to his com at the home office in New York. \ invested strictly in accordance with the who 
upon this income, which has been re petitors. The subject is one local agents native of New Jersey he started in in- provisions of sections 517 and 602 re- exec 
duced heavily by the economic depres should) investigate and action taken to  Surance with the Queen in New York — spectively. That is, all funds which rep- org 
sion, also where many members are un prevent having the details of their busi twenty-one years ago. resent capital stock as well as “reserves” lists 

employed, it has become the practice to ness becoming public property. Mr. Morasch has been active in New — or liabilities must be invested in ac- 

canvass property owners and house No doubt some agents have not made Jersey msurance — organization affairs. cordance therewith, even though the 
holders to ascertain if they are insured proper tax returns. This, too, should He Is a past president ot the New Jer word “capital” alone is used in such Mi 
If so, in what company, by what agent, be investigated and corrected. There is 5€Y Field Club, chairman of the field sections, the opinion of the attorney We: 
ostensibly to check if they are receiv- no advantage to companies to avoid pay men’s committee on Business Develop general holding that the word “capital” life 
ine their proper proportion ment rightfully due fire departments, ment Office activities, member of the as thus used, is in no sense to be con- from 
This would ordinarily not be out of Out-of-state companies are assessed a Newark Safety Council fire prevention sidered only the “capital stock” of a tern 
order. However, in many cases policy 2% tax but are permitted to deduct the —commuttee and a member of the New — corporation. bee: 
holders of state companies have been unounts paid fire departments. This law Jersey Special Agents \ssociation. Definition of Surplus any 
advised that they should place their in applies to New Jersey, New York and Pending any further rearrangements The opinion further points out that tion 
surance with “out-of-state companies” some other states. : in the northern New Jersey field the use of the word “surplus” in’ sections how 
as the local companies do not contribute It would appear that here is a situa Fireman’s Fund announces that the te: 518 and 603 is appropriate. The attor for 
to the support of the fire department tion where local agents associations and — ritory will be in charge of Special Agent ney general held that “surplus” is re- F 
These canvassers also make note of — the Fire Chiefs Association could reach Joseph I.. Lacher, assisted by Special — stricted to those funds which are not of | 
policy expirations, securing data that an agreement whereby the payment of \gent Philemon Hoadley and other required to enable a company to begin His 
could be used to the detriment of the the tax could be simplified and the ob members of the Newark service office and to continue in business. fam 
agents generally. jectionable competitive abuses now prev staff. _ “A regulation carrying out the opin- fro1 
\ flagrant case has just come to light) alent could be eliminated. ie rs the attorney general is, therefore, yea 
, rereby promulgated,” according to the ver, 
M h "= Hold SPECIAL FOR N. Y. STATE O'MALLEY GETS NO PAROLE = commissioner, “and’ fire and casualty and 
assachusetts gents Oo I Viesind Kis » Mari | ; Efforts of Former Insurance Superm cae tae are required to carry out the “ 

: ie ‘vinia Fire & Marine has ap tendent R. Enimet O'Malley of Missouri intent and purpose of the sections above 
Annual Meeting October 3 pointed John S. Kopf, Jr, as special to obtain a parole from the Federal  mentioned—that all liabilities of the he) 
The Massachusetts Association of In avent for New York State, effect've penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan. company be covered by ‘preferred in- ly | 
surance Agents will hold its annual meet October 1. He succeeds Special Agent where he is serving a sentence of a vestments’ or those enumerated under wo! 
ing at the Bradford Hotel in’ Boston ; R. aS eC “ae year and a day for income tax evasion the caption ‘investment of capital,’ (sec- he 
next Tuesday afternoon, October 3. Fol jesmes: G. Baldwin, resigns. ae Kopt have been turned down by the Federal ens 517 and 602), and that only the ing 
lowing a joint luncheon of the asso will have his headquarters in the Chimes Government. . He began” serving his surplus, or the excess of assets over fina 
ciation and the Boston Board of Fire Building, Syracuse. Joseph Sorge will sentence on May 29. U.S. District At all liabilities, is permitted to be invested tha 
Underwriters, with President Harvey R continue as state agent, with headquar torney Milligan of Kansas City and U. as ‘investment of surplus,’ (sections 518 vac 
Preston of the association presiding, ters in Newark, N Ss. District Judge Otis opposed parole. and 603). whe 
there will be greetings from President : “Further, all fire and casualty com- ties 
Robert A. Sullivan of the Boston board. panies doing business in this common- sely 
Addresses will be made by John K wealth are required to study their port- \ 
Boyce, Texas, on proposed amendments STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY cage in the light of this regulation, and for 
to the National Association constitu to submit to this department a 5 as pre 
tion; A, B. White, Keene, N, rt... on OF NEW YORK setting forth by oe sar ae ame ate 
the New Hampshire motor vehicle as- : tal and surplus investments eae . wre 
signed risk plan, and Insurance Com . Statement June 30, 1939 them, and - a ato po cogpellh one ps! jus 
missioner C. FF. J. Harrington on the Capital dabeutcswsndmasscsdesecesnisass enoceassearsrsses $1,500,000.00 the date of such summary, ca era 
licensing of qualified agents and brokers Premium Reserve ......................... .... 1,.534,021.37 “These companies whose investments ¢ 
— ing a eevee = Other Liabilities ss t(i SS rot have been made, or are now, = 
reports of conm ces e€ associate m ct or ¢ variance w ic ~ores~ ere 
poet proposed changes to the state Net Surplus Sree nase ToEREaEa Ese sina cassia 3,170,746.29 lation pool je Aan peg? ages —— rac 
pa : ’ . s epartment . 
body’s constitution The meeting will *Total Assets _........ _..... 6,409,424.41 a proposal as to how the present. in- sid 
close with election of officers. * New York Insurance Department Valuation Basi consistencies therewith will be remedied.” tha 
ne Oe ee ae Peek tk ee ten cae ee —)"aaee nee ine 
. da, us > s ittec ssets ulc e 90,493,229. 1. . — ; 
Newark Insurance Men Aid and the Surplus would be $3,254,551.03. Calif. “Guiding Principles” the 
. : Geo. Z. Day, Pres A. J. Couch, Vice-Pres S. C. Kline, Secy. oo B ’ ‘ a 
Fire Prevention Week Plans OO, Ln EIB, FvES. - Je , . anes ay Aiding Ag’cy Appointments ne 
Several New Jersey fire insurance men o ” Ollicers of the lnedenace Becdeaes ba 
are connected with the program of the TWO STANDARDS Los Angeles have pron ae ace —t “a 
Newark Safety Council for observation An unusual combination of financial strength. bers gratification at the results achieved mise 
of Fire Prevention Week, October 8-14. Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. through the declaration of guiding prin- ane 
These include F. G “—" namaste Pith NAL IE ciples which was adopted by organized oe 
Fore Group; Leon A. atson, New agents in California more than ; ar ite 
Jersey Schedule Rating Office; Herbert STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. ago. Says a bulletin te i ee pe 
W. Puschel, Home of New York; H. S. OF NEW YORK agents: : 
Niemitz of T. C. Moffatt agency; Fred “Approximately forty-five part-time Je 
H. Morasch, Fireman’s Fund; J. E. Statement June 30, 1939 agencies have been closed, sending a ’ 
Pearce, Schedule Rating Office; S. E RI... csnsnsibcesidincdesaeh teclnsatintiectabeelithditatseds _......$1,000,000.00 Stream of premium dollars to legitimate sal 
ant oa \merican of 7 res per I Claims and Claim Expense Reserve... 1,855,949.71 Pw ig in this city. This must be grati- Gs. 
ran a oe ing anal » SaFanee, Premium Reserve ......... _. 1,524,124.00 y - ne tne , *ent, and even those tot 
raham Inspection Service ee not members of our exchange, because ma 
UNE MII iscciinidissncansaresnatseceiniens .. 298,804.21 the guiding principles have been signed po 
WINDER S. SEGAR DIES Net Surplus EE ee nee Seeabesiesbietieteineaiapnaiiiaial : 1,084,891.69 by non-board fire insurance companies sus 
Winder S. Segar, local agent of Law a i 5.763,769.61 as well as board fire insurance com- th 
renceville, Va., and formerly active mm * New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. panies, and non-bureau casualty com- Pa 
affairs of the Virginia Association of On the basis of June 30, 1939, Market Quotation for all bonds and stocks panies as well as bureau casualty com- a | 
Insurance Agents, died at a hospital in owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $5,888,482.89 and the Surplus panies. Benefits of this nature must be re} 
Richmond last Friday. He resigned his would be $1,209,604.9 mutual. Hence, even though not con- ap 
eye in the one ~— last year. New York Office: 80 John St. Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange yy our — must make special pa 
Several days ago he was chairman of . ° efforts to support the companies . Fr 
the membership committee. His widow Gco.Z. Day, Pres. J.F.Nubel, Vice-Pres. A. J. Couch, Resident V.-P. quickly Be pert Ale thas mero pave ; 
and one daughter survive LLL mms 00 002 jriiciples.” th 
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Fred R. Lanagan of Denver 


Widely Known President of American Association of Insur- 
anc General Agents a Forceful Figure in Fire Field; 
Supervises Three Large States 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


When the National Association of In- 
surance Agents holds its forty-fourth 
annual convention at Boston next week, 
greetings of the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents will be 
presented by the president of that or- 
eanization, Fred R. Lanagan of Denver, 
who while working at his regular trade 
is president of the big Daly General 
\vency of the “Mile High” city. 

So, it is both timely and pertinent. to 
anticipate some questions about the life 
and works of this forceful individual 
who seems always to arrive at the chief 
executive’s seat in whatever business or 
organization engages his time and en- 
lists his interest. 

Husky, Two-Fisted Westerner 

Fred Lanagan is a big, husky, two-fisted 
Westerner who has spent most of his 
life in the mountain country and wouldn't 
from choice be anywhere else. The pat- 
tern of that life seems to him to have 
been entirely conventional and devoid of 
any incidents worthy of special men- 
tion, but to this reporter it seems— 
however, maybe you'd better judge that 
for yourself. 

Fred Lanagan was born on the banks 
of the Missouri River at Kansas City. 
His mother was of an old Kentucky 
family and his father came originally 
from Canada. When the boy was four 
years of age the family moved to Den- 
ver, where he attended public school 
and eventually matriculated at Stanford 
University at Palo Alto, Cal. 

Having always had a rugged physique, 
he was proficient in athletics, particular- 
ly football in high school and in track 
work at Leland Stanford. As a youth 
he worked off a lot of energy in hunt- 
ing and fishing, but the necessity for 
financing his own college career meant 
that he worked full-time during college 
vacations and during the college year 
whenever part-time jobs and opportuni- 
ties to add to his income presented them- 
selves. 

When he matriculated at Leland Stan- 
ford it was Fred Lanagan’s intention to 
prepare for law and take a_ post-gradu- 
ate course at Harvard but that plan was 
wrecked on the rock of a faculty ruling 
just two weeks before he was due to 
eraduate. 

On that historic occasion, he, together 
with a large number of other under- 
graduates, participated in a student pa- 
rade which the faculty chose to con- 
sider an organized demonstration against 
that august body. About seventy men, 
including our hero, were expelled from 
the college, although it should be added 
that some time later the faculty relented 
and conferred upon him the degree of 
Sachelor of Arts. 

This enforced exodus from Stanford’s 
stately halls of learning convinced the 
young man that he had no further in- 
terest in higher education in general, 
and in the law in particular, and he 
went immediately to San Francisco and 
set about looking for a job. 


Joins Board of Underwriters of Pacific 
The first that offered was one as a 
salesman for a sporting goods house, A. 
G. Spalding & Co., where he remained 
for two months until a former class- 
mate at college, who had become a re- 
porter on the San Francisco Chronicle, 
suggested that application be made to 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific Coast, the point there being that 
a former Stanford man, J. C. McCaugh- 


ren, was manager of District A. The 
application was made and_ promptly 
passed upon, and within a few days 


Fred Lanagan became an examiner. 
Never having heard until that time of 
the Pacific Coast Board of Fire Under- 


writers and 
never be- 
fore having 
seen a fire 
insurance 
policy, it 
may reason- 
ably be said 
that this se- 
lection of a 
career was 
wholly for- 
tuitous, even 
though 
subsequent 
Sevrenants 
proved it to 
have been a 
happy one. 
hen 
several 
months 
had passed 
Fred Lana- 
gan became 
a rating in- 
spector in 
San Fran- 
cisco and, as 
the city was 
being rapid- 
ly rebuilt after the fire of 1906, he had 
excellent opportunity to get much rating 
experience in a very short time. 

All this was in 1908 and in November 
of that year he was sent to the Butte, 
Mont., office of the Underwriters to take 
the place of William Gilmore, who was 
leaving to become special agent for the 
London & Lancashire and who is now 
Pacific Coast manager for that company. 

Gets Offer From Fireman’s Fund 


Mr. Lanagan remained in Butte as 
inspector for the State of Montana for 
a year, when he received an entirely 
unexpected telegram from Bernard Fay- 
monville, then president of the Fireman’s 
Fund, asking if he would work for that 
organization as a special agent under 
Frank G. White, general agent for Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, New Mexico, southeast- 
ern Idaho and Utah, with headquarters 
at Denver. 

The explanation of this unsolicited 
and unheralded tender of a new position 
was that while in college Fred Lanagan 
had spent several week-ends at Mr. Fay- 
monville’s home as a guest of his son, 
who was a college mate. This incident 
clearly refutes the conviction which pre- 
vails in some quarters that the major 
consequence of a college education is 
that the alumni get the first choice of 
football tickets. 

At any rate, Mr. Lanagan still recalls 
with some naivete that he “burned up 
the sidewalk getting over to the tele- 
graph office to wire his acceptance.” 
Some idea of the territory he had to 
cover may be gained from the statement 
that the area of Montana alone is 
greater than that of the combined states 
of New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and in those days travel was 
entirely by occasional trains and by 
stage coaches, so that many of his trips 
were of from four to six weeks’ dura- 
tion. Nowadays, by motor, the same 
ground could be covered in less than a 
quarter of the time. 

As the Fireman’s Fund was expanding 
rapidly at that time Mr. Lanagan’s ter- 
ritory was, a year later, contracted to 
comprehend Wyoming and northern Col- 
orado, which permitted more concen- 
trated effort. 

Tribute to F. G. White 

Fred Lanagan very generously attrib- 
utes much of his success as an under- 
writer to the training he received at 
the hands of Mr. White, who later be- 
came secretary of the Fireman’s Fund 





Fred R. Lanagan 


and is now retired and living at Palo 
Alto, Cal. 

Quoting Mr. Lanagan, “Mr. White was 
an underwriter of the old school, having 
developed the Fireman’s Fund in_ the 
mountain territory from a very early 
date, and I acknowledge a debt of grati- 
tude for the very excellent training 
which I received at his hands and for 
his loyalty in holding my position open 
for me during the time I served in the 
army.” 

That casual reference to “serving in 
the army” means a great deal more than 
appears in the words. Fred Lanagan 
attended the first officers’ training camp 
at Fort Riley, Kans., and trained with 
the 89th Division at Camp Funston un- 
der Major General Wood. 

He went overseas as a battery com- 
mander of Battery E of the 341st Field 
Artillery, ended his military service in 
the army of occupation in Germany, and 
returned to the United States in the 
Spring of 1919. When he was mustered 
out, he returned to Denver, walked into 
the office, sat down at his old desk 
and within a week was on the road 
for the Fireman’s Fund. 


Offered General Agency Post 


In 1923 he was invited by Clarence J. 
Daly, president of the Capitol Life In- 
surance Co., and also owner of a large 
fire and casualty agency, to manage a 
general agency which he was organ- 
izing. 

Even though Mr. Lanagan was reluc- 
tant to leave the Fireman’s Fund, the 
Daly connection seemed to offer such 
a splendid opportunity for immediate 
and future advancement that he accepted 
it, being much influenced in his decision 
by the fact that the prospective new 
connection offered a permanent resi- 
dence in Denver, where he had grown 
up, had many friends, and which he 
holds to be the most delightful place 
to live that he knows of. 

An earlier reference to Mr. Lanagan’s 
inevitable seat “at the head of the table” 
is supported by the fact that he was 
Most Loyal Gander of the Blue Goose 
of Colorado in 1916; president of the 
Mountain Field Club in 1926, and has 
held various other association and civic 
offices. He is active in the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce committee work, 
but holds no office at the moment. 

He believes that the most important 
factor in his own success has been doing 
the job immediately before him to the 
very best of his ability. 

His experience has been entirely along 
fire lines, but he recommends that the 
young man starting in the insurance 
business today should familiarize himself 


with all lines—casualty, surety, inland 
marine, as well as fire. 
Mr. Lanagan still likes to fish, go 


duck and deer hunting; he is an ex- 
cellent swimmer and a good golfer. He 
is not only a member of the Denver 
Country Club, but a member of its board 
of directors. His fraternity was the 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon and he continues 
his active interest in the Blue Goose. 

The Daly General Agency is one of 
the relatively few genuine general agen- 
cies Operating over a large territory. It 
has sub-agents in Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico and your map or atlas 
will show you just how many miles must 
be traveled to make one swing about 
that circuit. Companies represented by 
the general agency for one or more of 
the fire, casualty and surety lines are 
as follows: 

Atlas, Yorkshire, Standard Fire of 
Hartford, National Security of Omaha, 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine, Northern 
of New York, Albany Insurance Co., 
Massachusetts Bonding, Seaboard Fire & 
Marine, United Firemen’s, Rochester 
American, Central Union Fire, Standard 
Accident, London Guarantee & Accident. 

Mrs. Lanagan Graduate of Stanford 

Mrs. Lanagan, born Ella Hill at Ack- 
ley, Ia., graduated from Stanford with 
a degree of A.B. and is active in the 
social and community affairs of Denver. 
She is past president of the Denver 
Orphans’ Home and continues on the 
board of directors of that institution. 
She is also past president of the Colo- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Trade Journal Advertising Pays, 
Says J. W. Mason 


Analysis Shows, 


Proof that trade journal advertising 
pays in the insurance field is offered 
by Jarvis Woolverton Mason, 
of the advertising department of the 
National Fire Group of Hartford in an 
article which he wrote for a recent issue 
of Printers’ Ink. To substantiate his 
arguments Mr. Mason 
groups of companies, one called 
tising companies,” the other “non-adver- 
tising companies,” and compared their 
underwriting experience over a ten-year 
period. 

The advertising companies include 
twenty-four American and British fire 
and casualty companies incorporated in 
seven insurance groups. The non-adver- 


manager 


selected two 
“adver- 


tising insurers are composed of nine 
groups, including twenty-four individual 
companies. Charts accompanying Mr. 


Mason’s article cover the ten-year period 
1929-1938. They show that in 1938 the 
advertising companies did 76.8% of the 
volume of business they did in 1929 
whereas the non-advertising companies 
did only 70.9%. 

Mr. Mason says “the fact that the 
advertising companies held a larger pro- 
portion of their volume over the ten- 
year period studied shows quite clearly 
that, so far as volume is concerned, ad- 
vertising in this business is a very real 
help in bringing home the bacon,’ 


Lower Loss Ratio for Advertisers 


In 1929 the advertising companies had 
an expense ratio of 45. 5% and the non- 
advertising companies’ ratio was seven- 
tenths of one point lower. By 1938 the 
advertising companies had an_ expense 
ratio of 49.6% compared with 50.9% for 
the non-advertising insurers. Another 
chart deals with loss ratios. Mr. Mason 
contends that advertising builds good- 
will and thus a better selection of busi- 
ness which is reflected in experience. 
While in 1929 the advertising companies 
had a loss ratio of 47.9% and the non- 
advertising companies a ratio of 47.7% 
by 1938 the advertising companies’ ratio 
was 46% and for the other group it was 
49.2%. Over the ten years, he wrote, the 


profit of $50,429,000, 





Underwood & Underwood 
JARVIS WOOLVERTON MASON 
2% smaller 
non-advertis- 


advertising companies had 
losses per dollar than the 
ing companies. 

Carrying his comparison also to trade 
profits and losses Mr. Mason says that 
“in 1929 the non-advertising companies 
made a profit of 7.5% on their volume, 
whereas the advertising companies mad 
a profit of only 6.7%. In 1938 the situa- 
tion was radically reversed; the adver- 
tising companies showed a profit of 4.4% 
and the non-advertising companies a 
loss’ of two-tenths of 1%. Over the ten 
years the advertising companies had a 
profit of nearly 4% on their volume, 
while the non-advertising companies had 
a profit of a little more than two-thirds 
of 1%. 

“Translated into dollars, these figures 
are even more startling. On a volume 
of $1,262,000,000 over the ten years, the 
advertising companies made a_ trade 
whereas, the non- 


advertising companies, on a volume of 
$644,253,000, made a trade profit of only 
$4,436,000. 

“Transposing these ratios tells the 
story: Had the advertising companies 
profited at the rate of the non-advertis 
ing companies they would have turned 
in a profit of about $8,700,000 instead of 
the $50,500,000. Had the non- advertising 
companies made on their volume the 
same per cent of profit as the advertis- 
ing companies made on theirs, then the 
non-advertising companies would have 
shown a ten-year profit of $25,643,000 
instead of $4,436,000.” 


Canadian Officials To 
Meet in September, 1940 


The 1940 convention of provincial in- 
surance superintendents will take place 
in Saskatoon the week of September 16. 
This will be the first time in several 
vears that the meeting will be held in 
September. July and August are re- 
garded as vacation months and with only 
skeleton staffs it is often difficult for 
managers to get away then. The su- 
perintendents’ association hopes that with 
the convention held in September the 
fire and casualty managers will be able 
to arrange their Western trips so as to 
attend in large numbers. 








Vermont Agents’ Meeting 


Members of the Vermont Association 
of Insurance Agents re-elected their of- 
ficers at the annual meeting held !ast 
Thursday at Basin Harbor. They are 
Harold F. Shea, Montpelier, president; 
Newton Smith, Brandon, vice-president, 
and A. C. Mason, Rutland, secretary- 
treasurer. John C. DeWitt, Shoreham, 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee. Other members of this com- 
mittee are Howard A. Allen, Burlington; 
Arthur W. Hawkinson, St. Johnsbury; 
George Kent, Barre; Willard C. 
rence, Springfield ; A. L. Maynard, Brat- 
tleboro, and F. S. Reed, St. Johnsbury. 


WESTERN BUREAU TO MEET 

The semi-annual meeting of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau will be held at 
the Shelburne, Atlantic City, on October 
17-18. The Western Sprinkled Risk As- 
sociation will also meet at the same 
place on October 18. 
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Cooperatives Live 
By Capital System 
INCREASE TAXES FOR OTHERS 


Hinkley Asks What DB Non-Profit Group 
Would Invest in If All Capitalistic 
Plans Were Scrapped 


Ralph G. Hinkley of Boston told the 
Kiwanis Club of Beverly, Mass., that 
while capitalists rage against non-profit 
cooperatives, many of those same capi- 
talists buy their insurance from mutuals 
which, he said, are the same as con- 
sumer cooperatives. Mr. Hinkley spoke 
on “Consistency and Profits.” He is Ney 
England manager of the American, New- 
ark. Some of his arguments follow: 

“Let us look at this from the tax angle. 
The opportunity has been afforded me 
to analyze operating costs of two organi- 
zations handling a large amount of real 
estate, diversified both as to location and 
class, one managing foreclosed proper 
ties for a savings bank, the other a pri- 
vate ve company. Both show very 
similar gures on a three-year average 

“The on of expense, ‘including in 
surance taxes, water bills and interest, 
approximate 60% of the total income of 
the properties. The fire insurance cost 
for three-year term policies average 3% 
of the income, or 5% of the total ex- 
pense. Consequently, a dividend (if 
earned by a mutual company) of even 
25% would only mean a reduction of 
144% of their entire operating costs, or 
34% of the total receipts. This is cer- 
tainly a very small saving on the income 
involved, and not commensurate with 
the hazards assumed by becoming a 
member of a mutual company. 

Mutual companies, operating as they 
claim on a non- profit basis, pay no in- 
come taxes and pay premium taxes io 
the state on a lower basis than stock 
companies. Add the fact that all con- 
sumer cooperatives claim exemption from 
taxation, and there will come a time, if 
the amount of trade increases in con- 
sumer cooperatives, when the tax on the 
property owner or business man will be 

vreater, and the percentage of saving by 
becoming a member will disappear in 
increased taxes. 

“That should weigh heavily with all 
banks who carry foreclosed property, as 
well as savings banks on the so-called 
mutual plan. Even in those instances, 
while the word ‘mutual’ may be included 
in the legal title, and the depositors 
participate in the profits, they are not 
really consumer cooperatives but are in- 
struments of the capitalistic system, and 
would have nothing left to invest in if 
everything went on a cooperative basis. 
A careful reading of the legal invest- 
ment requirements for savings banks 
will show this, because aside from real 
estate, a savings bank can make no in- 
vestments except in securities of a capi- 
tal stock organization which has earned 
dividends for a specified number of 
years.” 


ALBANY FIELD CLUB MEETS 

The Albany Field Club opened its 1939- 
40 season with a meeting last Friday at 
the Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany. Law- 
rence Daw, manager at Syracuse of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Organ- 
ization, was the speaker. Members of 
the New York Insurance Department 
and several local agents were also pres- 
ent. Mr. Daw discussed the new stand- 
ard fire policy and the effect of war 
on fire insurance. J. R. Ryan, special 
agent for the New Hampshire Fire, was 
chairman of a special committee to su- 
pervise arrangements for this meeting. 
James A. Semple is president of the Al- 
bany Field Club. 


INSURANCE WOMEN TO MEET 

The Insurance Women of New York 
will hold their first Fall meeting on 
next Monday, October 2, at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. This gathering will be 
devoted to social activities, including the 
welcoming of nine new members into the 
association. Motion pictures taken by 
members will be shown. 
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The alert agent is now 
selling Fur insurance. 
This and the many 
other Inland Marine 


coverages can help 
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increase your premium 
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Because of the nationwide publicity on Fire 
Prevention Week, the people are more conscious this 
month of the danger of fire... and the importance 
of adequate fire insurance. Active participation in 
fire prevention efforts brings an Agent valuable pub- 


North 


national advertising each month stresses 


licity that can lead to worthwhile business. 
America’s 
the importance of fire prevention and fire insurance 
. . . and points to the North America Agent as the 


logical source of sound protection. 


See our advertisements in the 
October Yth issues of Life 
and Time, and the October 
8th issue of Business Week 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 


_ ded 1792 
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Public Relations Theme 
At Forum Club Meet 


J. J. KING, W. C. HOWE, JR., SPEAK 


Members Are N. Y. Insurance Society 
Graduates; Stimulated by Reference 
“Coming Executives of the Business” 


John J. King, 
president, was guest of honor at the third 
annual meeting September 20 of the In- 
surance Society Forum Club, New York 
City. Appearing in his capacity as presi 
dent of the Society Mr. King was warm- 
ly welcomed by this group which is com- 
posed of graduates of Insurance Society 
courses who hold monthly lecture ses- 
sions, 

Walter C. Howe, Jr, manager brok 
ers’ department, New York office of the 
\gricultural, was the speaker and toast- 
master was Arthur C., Goerlich, educa 
tional director, Insurance Society. Maude 
I. Inch, its assistant secretary, was also 
present but did not speak. 


King Pledges His Support 
President King 


Hooper-Holmes Bureau 


indicated a keen, 
friendly interest in the Forum Club’s 
activities and its objectives, pledged his 
support at all times, and said that he 
looked upon its members as “the coming 
executives of the business who are wise 
in their resolve to study now and pre- 
pare themselves for the future.” Speak- 
ing of the New York Society’s objectives 
Mr. King said much thought was being 
given to plans for its proposed building 
in downtown New York. This will be 
a major achievement and for that reason 
Mr. King stressed the need for getting 
the program off to the right start. 

\ppreciativé of his recent election to 
Society presidency Mr. King said it was 
a “real business romance” which he re- 
lated to the Forum Club much to their 
enjoyment. He served first as chairman 
of the committee on prizes, then as sec- 
ond vice-president, and the ability thus 
demonstrated in handling Insurance So- 
ciety work made him a logical choice for 
the presidency,this year. 


Public Relations W. C. Howe’s Theme 
Walter C. Howe, Jr., in his talk spoke 
of the educational activity of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters as re- 
flected in its magazine advertising and 
radio programs. “Such constructive ef- 
fort is creating a greater public appreci- 
ation of fire insurance,” he said, and 
urged that Forum Club members back up 
this program and that of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives along 
public relations lines. In his opinion 
such organizations have made it possible 
for many people to enjoy safety, security 
and the comforts of life and it should be 
forcibly brought home to them that in- 
surance companies are responsible. 

The speaker also viewed with satis- 
faction the improvement in the profes- 
sional status of insurance brokers and 
agents. The old saying “when a man 
fails in everything else he goes into the 
insurance business” isn’t true today, he 
declared, and the change for the better 
has been furthered by license qui ilifica- 
tion examinations in many localities and 
the organized activity of local agency 
and brokerage groups. Mr. Howe noted 
the increased number of schools and col- 
leges which now have adequate insurance 
courses in their curriculums, also said 
that literature about our business was 
plentiful today compared with the paucity 
in the old days. In closing he empha- 
sized: 

“The students of today are the pio- 
neers of today. You must provide for 
yourself mental concentration which will 
pay big dividends. Your club can very 
well be likened to a dynamo which is 
generating future power for you and the 
entire institution of insurance.” 

Lecture Program for 1939-40 

Joseph J. Graf, Marine Office of Amer- 
ica, is Forum Club chairman; William 
K. Fletcher, Excess Insurance Co. of 
America, vice-chairman; Willis E. 
Mayne, Jr., Zurich, executive secretary, 
and Peter Drake, Sisley & Brinckerhoff, 
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The club’s 1939-49 
, Starting October 2, 


historical secretary. 
program of lectures 
is as follows: 

Oct, 2.-- Organization of Insurance Compa 
nies, Willis Mayne, Jr, speaker, and Charles 
M. Kane, preparatory assistant, 

Oct. 16.—Supervision of Insurance Compa 
nies, LeClede Langer, speaker; William Lieder, 
assistant, 
Oct. 30. 
Drake, 


Production of Business, Peter 
speaker; Louis J. Hefele, Jr., assistant, 


Nov. 13.—-Investigation and ‘Adjustment of 
Claims, Elmer Hargrave, speaker; William H, 
Moller, assistant, - 

Nov. 27.—Control of Losses, James Liesner, 
speaker; Edward L, Bailey, assistant, 

Dec. 11.——Reinsurance, William K. Fletcher, 
speaker; Halley 5S. Bowie, assistant, 


Anker 
assistant, 


Insurance Accounting, 
Elliott Epworth, 


Jan. 8, 1940, 
Jorgenson, speaker; 


Jan. 22. Insurance Statistics, Charles H, 
Andrews, Jr., speaker; Donald Chadwick, as- 
sistant, 

Feb, 5.—Comprehensive Coverages, Louis J, 
Hefele, speaker; Joseph J. Graf, assistant, 

Feb, 19.--Rating Plans as Applies to Particu 
lar Risks, Albert ‘Toennies, speaker; Maurice 
DD. Line, assistant, 


Texas Holds Public Risks 
Can’t Be Placed in Mutuals 


Clarifying conflicting opinions that had 
been rendered under five different guber- 
natorial administrations in Texas, Attor- 
ney General Gerald C. Mann in a con- 
ference opinion held invalid a_ portion 
of Article 4860a-8, enacted by the forty- 
first legislature to give public corpora- 
tions the right to purchase insurance in 
mutual companies, and also ruled that 
counties and other political subdivisions 

cannot legally insure property in mutual 
insurance companies. 

Attorney General Mann held that part 
of Section 8 of Article 4860-a purporting 
to give public corporations the right to 
purchase insurance in mutual companies 
unconstitutional because it violated Sec- 
tion 52 of Article III of the Texas Con- 
stitution, which declares that “the leg- 
islature shall have no power to authorize 
any county, city, town or political cor- 
poration or subdivision of this state to 
lend its credit or to grant public money 
or thing of value in aid of or to any 
individual, association or corporation 
whatsoever, or to become a stockholder 
in such corporation, association or com 
pany.” 


Jamison Elected to Head 
Essex County, N. J., Board 


The annual dinner-meeting of the Es 
sex County Board of Underwriters 
was held Monday evening, September 
25, at the Maplewood Country Club, 
Maplewood, N. J. The nominating com- 
mittee presented the following for 
election as officers: for president, George 
Kk. Jamison, Bloomfield; vice-president, 
Arthur Zimmerman, Newark; treasurer, 
Andrew Jack, Maplewood; secretary, C. 
W. Bollinger, Newark; members of the 
executive committee, three years, Her- 
bert L. Brooks, Newark, and Godfrey 
Preiser, East Orange; one year, T. Sco 
vill Snyder, Montclair, and Fred W 
Westervelt, Newark. Mr. Brooks is now 
president of the board. 

GORDON H. CASPER MARRIES 

Gordon H. Casper, in charge of the 
facultative reinsurance department of 
Grand Underwriters, 90 John Street, New 
York City, and Miss Nannette G. Mahon 
of -Lynchburg, Va., where married last 
Saturday at the home of the bride- 
groom’s father in Chappaqua, N. Y. The 
latter, Harry G. Casper, is United States 
manager of the Eagle Star. The bridal 
couple will make their home in Chappa- 
qua. Gordon H. Casper is a graduate 
of St. John’s Military Academy of Dela- 
field, Wis., and the American Academy 
of Dramatic Art. 

SEES U. s. NOT IN FIRE FIELD 

Fire insurance is not likely to be con 
trolled by the United States Government 
according to Dr. Frank G. Dickinson, 
University of Illinois professor. Speak 
ing at the sixtieth anniversary meeting 
of the Western Underwriters Associa 


tion meeting at White Sulphur Springs, 

Va., last week he said also that fire 

Nt aa. premiums will likely decline in 

the next decade and that agents should 

aim to offset this by the sale of supple- 
mental coverages and allied lines. 
a 
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Finance Association Director 





JAMES H. FARRELL 


James H. Farrell, well known in the 
local ageney field in’ Rochester, N. Y., 
has been elected a director of the Na 
tional Association of Sales Finance Com 
panies. He is president of the Premium 
Discount Corp. of Rochester and a for 
mer president of the Rochester Board 
of Underwriters. 


New Booklet to Aid Agents 
To Promote Profit Motive 
Local 
stock 
“because it 


believe in capital 
the 


means a chance 


who 
and 


agents 
insurance profit system 
to earn a 
fair living on the basis of service ren- 
dered” have a two-fold job these days, 
according to officials of the London As- 
surance Group who have announced pub- 
ot 


to Promote 


lication their new brochure, “How 
the Profit Motive Your 
Community.” The booklet, written and 
prepared by Executive General Agent 
Walter Meiss and Advertising Manager 
Ralph W. Bugli, will be released for 
general distribution at the National As- 
sociation annual meeting at Boston next 
week. 

Local agents “must demonstrate to 
fellow retail merchants the folly of sub- 
scribing, even in part, to a system and a 
philosophy based on the elimination of 
all retailers and they must lend active 
support to a vigorous campaign to pro 
mote the profit system which we have 
adopted as the American way of doing 
business,” the authors declare. 

Leaving the compilation and distribu- 
tion of source material on the coopera 
tives to the Business Development Office, 
Messrs. Meiss and Bugli agreed to pre 
pare a “manual of procedure” which 
would indicate how individual agents 
could best make use of the B.D.O. ma- 
terial in developing a rounded campaign 
for the profit motive. Mr. Menard and 
Mr. Bugli spent an entire day in Rich- 
mond last Spring studying and _ sifting 
the voluminous data on consumer 
operatives gathered by Mr. Carter. 

The forthcoming London Assurance 
booklet, tentatively titled “How to Pro- 
mote the Profit Motive in Your Com- 
munity,” includes sections dealing with 
such topics as the preparation of graphic 
Presentations on the profit motive, the 
function of the individual agent in the 
broad campaign, the need for establish- 
Ing contacts with group leaders in each 
community and the use of publicity 

“In writing this booklet we are more 
interested in promoting a positive ay 
gressive campaign for the profit motive 
rather than a campaign of derogation 
aimed at the cooperatives,” Mr. Buel 


in 


co- 


said, “The right of any group of individ 
nals to form and operate cooperatives 
im conformity with existing legislation 


should not be a matter of dispute.” 








Mutual Insurance Companies 


Meet in Chicago Next Week 


Insurance problems of current general 
interest, rather than those of a technical 
nature, will command greater attention 
than before in the programs now being 


completed for the twenty-third annual 
mecting of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, the forty 


fourth annual convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Compa 





nies, and the ninth annual Mutual Insur- 
ance Advertising-Sales Conference. Lead 
ing mutual fire and casualty insurance 


executives will assemble at Chicago's 
Hotel Stevens on October 2 for the 
three-day sessions of these organiza- 
tions. 


Heading the list of prominent figures 
who will address joint meetings of these 
groups is Governor Lloyd C. Stark of 
Missouri, United States Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming is a likely 


speaker. 
Of interest as an interpretation of 
current business thought are expected 
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to be the comments of Merle Thorpe, 
Washington, editor of Nation's Business, 
who will address another joint session 
of the mutual associations. New officer 
of the three organizations will be chosen 
at the final meetings on October 4. 





O’CONNOR STATE AGENT 

Employers’ Fire announces that J. I 
O'Connor has been appointed state agent 
for western Pennsylvania with head- 
quarters in the Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh. For several years he was 
vith the Yorkshire in the same terri- 
tory. 
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AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. «+ Incorporated 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. + Incorporated 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. + Incorporated 1910 


THE NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C. + Incorporated 1868 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 1832 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, O. + Incorporated 1914 


CASUALTY - 


SURETY 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















DANIEL R. ACKERMAN. . New York City 


Vice-President and Secretary, Great American 
Insurance Company 


EARL D. BABST......... - New York City 


Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining 
Company 





H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of New York 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE. .. . New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
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DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUIS W. DOMMERICH . New York City 


L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission Merchants 


JOHN H. HILLMAN, JR... . . . Pittsburgh 
Chairman of the Board, Hillman Coal & Coke Co. 


EUSTIS L. HOPKINS. .... .New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON... . New York City 
Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


SAMUEL McROBERTS... .New York City 








JOHN M. DAVIS........ New York City | ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS .New York City : 
President, oe! » Lack & Western Vice-President, Great American Insurance ppc 2 Rony nconca York City 
WHIEADARE 04, BGP... onc ccccecccssces.s New York City 


President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies | 
————— | 


JESSE S. PHILLIPS....... New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance Com- 


pany. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York 
HOWARD C. SMITH..... New York City 
Estate Trustee 
PHILIP STOCKTON ............ Boston 
Chairman of Executive Committees, The First 
National Bank of Boston 
ROY B. WHITE.. . New York City 


President, Western Union Telegraph Company 
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Harvey B. Nelson, Jersey City Agent, 
Back From Exciting Trip to England 


By Oliver Jones 


head of the Nel- 
239 Wash- 
Mrs. 
Americans 


Harvey B. Nelson, 
son & Ward Co., located at 
ington Street, Jersey City, 
Nelson were among the many 


and 


who were stranded in Europe when war 
broke out. Mr. and Mrs. Nelson sailed 
from New York August 19 on the Bri- 
While on board Mr. Nelson met 
Minister Stanley Baldwin 
officials, all of 
to be 


tannic. 
Prime 
and several British army 
that 


former 


whom at time believed war 


inevitable. 
Upon arriving 


in Europe the Britan- 


nic, which was scheduled to dock at 
Southampton, instead went to Havre, 
France, where it took on some British 


subjects and then proceeded to its origi- 
nal destination. On the water-front at 
Havre and Southampton Mr. Nelson’s 
attention was attracted to the large guns 
perched at strategic points as a precau- 


tionary measure against invasion. 


Ordered to Leave London 


On September 1, two days before war 
was declared, the Nelsons were ordered 
by the American Embassy to leave Lon- 
don. Arriving at the station, they found 
it to be in a veritable bedlam. Women 
and children, ordered by their govern- 
ment to evacuate the city, filled all 
trains. In three days, Mr. Nelson said, 
600,000 women and children (all equipped 
with gas masks) left the city, among 
which were approximately 5,000 expectant 
mothers. Each car also had a doctor 
and a trained nurse, should the occa- 
sion arise when their services would be 
needed. 

Unable 
hired an 


to get passage on a train, they 
auto in which they traveled 
ninety-two miles to Brockenhurst. In 
every town they passed they saw the 
mobilization of troops being carried out 
and the farewells of families were 
pathetic, Mr. Nelson said 

They stayed for ten days in a hotel 
in the New Forest, a game preserve 
established by William the Conqueror. 
The hotel and its surroundings were 
equipped with anti-aircraft guns, huge 


searchlights and aircraft detectors, al- 
ways ready in case of an air raid. Mr. 
Nelson said that the grounds were im- 
maculate and the site was an ideal re- 
sort, but at night, because of the com- 
pulsory black-out, one couldn’t see a 
thing. 


Collector of Data on Lord Nelson 


Although the Nelson’s itinerary which 
included London, a tour of southern 
England and a trip to Paris by plane, 
where they intended to stay for a week 
before sailing home, had to be aban 
doned, the voyage was not without its 
favorable points. A collector of data on 


the life of Lord Nelson, Mr. Nelson 
managed to purchase three rare books 
on his life, also a bronze bust. He had 
visited several museums and the office 
of Lloyd's, where some of the personal 


belongings of Lord Nelson are ordinarily 
displayed, but because of the conditions 
they had to be kept in bomb-proof 
shelters for security. He has what he 
believes to be the only authentic minia- 
ture model of Horatio Nelson’s ship in 
the United States. He purchased the 
blue prints and Carroll R. Sawyer of 
Manchester, N. H., spent two years and 
seven months building the model, after 
which Mr. Nelson sent copies to the 
British Admiralty which in turn invited 
him when abroad to inspect the “Vic- 
tory,” but because of England’s belliger- 
ency no visitors were permitted inside 
the naval base where it is kept. 
Sees British Confident of Victory 

Mr. Nelson said that it is the sincere 
belief of all Englishmen that victory is 
certain. They are confident that the 
outcome of this war will be the end of 
Germany under the present regime. They 
feel that England and the other coun- 
tries of Europe have withstood the ag- 
vression and persecution of Nazism as 
long as it could be endured. They do 
not, however, hold any malice toward 
the German people, their fight being 
with the governing powers and its prin- 
ciples. 

He admired the efficiency displayed by 
the British in all their movements. Every 
citizen, he said, had his or her bit to do. 

When asked if he was disappointed 
because of the inconvenience experi- 
enced by him and Mrs. Nelson, he said 
he wouldn’t have missed it for anything. 
The excitement constantly prevailing 
throughout their entire trip was some- 
thing he would always remember. 

After last minute cancellations on two 
liners of belligerent countries, Mr. Nel- 
son secured passage on the Washington. 
His praises for the courtesies and many 
kindnesses shown him and Mrs. Nelson 
by the American Embassy in London, 
the consulate in Southampton and the 
American committee, which is aiding the 
stranded Americans there, was lavish. 

The agency of Nelson & Ward has 
been located in Jersey City since its 
organization sixty-nine years ago. Mr. 
Nelson joined the agency in 1906. He 
is a past president of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters and has 
been active in the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
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N. J. Agents Arrange Six 
Meetings With Credit Men 


The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters has arranged, in cooperation 
with a joint committee of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Credit Men and the 
Essex County Board of Underwriters, 
for a series of six lectures to acquaint 
credit men with various forms of insur- 
ance. The dates, names of speakers 
and their subjects, are as follows: 


October 2, Julius Klein of Rosenthal 
& Klein, Newark, “Fire Insurance”; Oc- 
tober 16, Herbert L. Brooks, Newark; 


October 30, D. Blake Lumpkin, president 
Surety Underwriters Association of New 
Jersey, “Fidelity and Surety Bonds” 
November 13, Richard J. Crocker, sec- 
retary Schlesinger-Heller Agency, New- 
ark, “Inland Marine Insurance”; Novem- 
ber 27, Howard C. Lawrence, president 
New Jersey State Association of Life 
Underwriters, “Life Insurance”; Decem 
ber 11, Carl N. Sharpe, resident mana- 
ger American Credit Indemnity Co., 
“Credit Insurance.” 

All of the lectures, which will be held 
in Newark and vicinity, will be preceded 
by a dinner and followed by an open 
forum. 


John T. Scanlon Dies 


John T. Scanlon, president of Scan- 
lon & Silverman, Inc., 155 John Street, 
died Sunday after an illness of several 
weeks at the age of 49. A popular fig- 
ure on the Street, Mr. Scanlon began 
his insurance career in his youth under 
the tutelage of his father, who was 
among the first to represent British 
companies in this country. After many 
years in various agencies throughout 
the metropolitan area, Mr. Scanlon with 
M. R. Silverman organized the agency 
of which he was head in October, 1932. 

Mr. Scanlon was a member of In- 
surance Post 1081 of the Amer'can 
Legion in New York City and military 
service in his memory were held by that 
post for him this week. Surviving him 
are a widow and seven sons. 








ENTERS NEW YORK STATE 

The Allied American Agency, Inc., 142 
Berkeley Street, Boston, chartered un- 
der Massachusetts laws with capital of 
1,000 shares non-par value stock, Leslie 
P. Henry, clerk New York Citv office. 
1 Park Avenue, has filed a certificate of 
statement and designation in the office 
of the Secretary of State to enable it 
to do insurance brokerage business in 
New York State. 


TO ENTER BROKERACE FIELD 

The Brooklyn agency of Spearman & 
Sheldon has notified several of its com- 
panies that it plans to discontinue oper- 
ations as an agency and enter the gen- 
eral insurance brokerage business. The 
agency asks to be relieved from its com- 
pany contracts as of November 1. 








LAMBERT C. HICKEY DIES 

Lambert C. Hickey, 49, prominent in- 
surance man and son of the late County 
Judge Charles Hickey, 
N. Y., of a heart attack. Born in Lock- 
port, Mr. Hickev attended Lockport 
High School and Cornell University. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1917 but 
practiced only a short time before en- 
tering the insurance business. 
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Slight misunderstandings of law or lan- 
guage easily may make big troubles out of 
little ones for the American abroad. And 
that’s why A.I.U. protection is a special 
comfort . .. not only sound insurance, but 
a worldwide staff of capable representatives 
—ready to guide insureds through ‘the 
tangles of strange speech and strange cus- 
toms—anxious to bring about prompt and 
proper settlements. 


AGENTS—BROKERS 
Write us about your 
foreign problems. 






MERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISC™, CALIE 


111 JOHN STREET 5 


STREET 


340 PINE 


FIRE and ALLIED LINES CASUALTY AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


Fred R. Lanagan 


(Continued from Page 35) 

of the Delta Gamma So- 
Lanagans have one child, 
now married and living in 


rado Alumnae 
rority. The 
a daughter, 
Chicago. 

The membership of the association 
which Mr. Lanagan heads, while not 
numerically large, is composed of lead- 
ing agencies, well established and op- 
erating, for the most part, over large 
territories. 

Their problems and aims while not 
identical with those of any other insur- 
ance organization, are, however, concur- 


rent and in many cases interrelated, 
and their decisions and activities im- 
portant to the insurance fraternity as 
a_ whole. 


Straight-Forward, Forceful Speaker 


Fred Lanagan is, by training, experi- 
ence and temperament, admirably equip- 
ped to head this influential group. He 
is no tub-thumping, rabble-rouser in his 
public utterances, but is a straight-for- 
ward, forceful speaker who talks to the 
point because his objectives are well 
defined and he finds no merit in cir- 
cumlocution. That is not to say that 
he lacks appreciation of the uses of 
diplomacy or that he approaches a dis- 
cussion with a closed mind. 

No man is more willing than he to 
invite discussion of a moot point and 
none quicker to surrender a_ position 
which, in the light of new information, 
may seem untenable. 

\s the head of the association he will 
represent at Boston, his address of 
ereeting will be found felicitous, his 
contacts with fellow agents will add to 
his already large circle of warm friends, 
and his counsel, if sought, and given, 
will add to the prestige he already 
enjoys. 

And, if you want to know what kind 
of a town Denver is, a word from you 
will bring forty from him. 
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Western Department 
844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Collif. 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Foreign Department 
Hit John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 
46! Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


FIRE BUG—harsh 
cigarette forgetter. LOYALTY GROUP 


agents will insure against property 


name for a 


loss—but a human life is a high 
price to pay for a habit. It’s up 


to you to prevent careless fires. 





Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters ® Keystone Underwriters 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
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The yvreatest pleasure | have had in 
recent years is the fact that men who 
have worked under my leadership in 
ny past company affiliations seek me out 
and reminisce about occurrences and 
personalities of those times. Recently, 
Kk. Wadsworth, who was connected with 
the old Germania-National Liberty for 
vears while | was on the road and later 
at home office, called on me. He is now 
retired but keeps up his interest in the 
insurance business nevertheless. He was 
well known on William Street among 
examiners and several company execu- 
tives as more than an examiner, that is 
to say as a capable underwriter, and he 
had no difficulty in finding jobs when 
the National Liberty went into the hands 
of M | Averbeck, to be taken out of 
his control a few years later. To those 
he worked for he gave all in his power 
faithfully and wholeheartedly, giving 
back to his employers more than 100 


service than the dollar he re 


cents in 
ceived in salary. He was the type that 
is rare today. 

\t one time after he had retired he 
became tired of doing nothing, so he 
told his wife he was going over to New 
York to vet himself a job. He went 
back to the Germania and asked them. 


"When 


query 


can you commence?” was the 
“Now,” said Mr. Wadsworth 
He was a great help to special agents 
when they came into office and tried to 
absorb everything they said. He was a 
eood listener, and intensely interested. 
Once during a friendly debate with me, 
| asked him, “Who is running my field, 
anyway, vou or 1?” His reply was, “You 
are, and doing it darned well.” 
+ + + 

Every Knock a Boost 
knock of a competitor is a 
prominent man in the insur- 
recently said of some 
modern advertising methods: “We are 
too busy telling people how saintly and 
wonderful we are, and how rotten others 


kevery 
boost \ 


ance business 


ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











are. [It doesn’t go with the public, and 
the sooner we find it out the better. 
We are really advertising our competi- 
tors by damning them too much.” 

x - = 


Hotel Signatures 

It was interesting in former days to 
look at the different signatures on hotel 
registers. One thing I| noticed (and 
that may not be true in all cases) was 
that native New York City men usually 
signed “N, Y.,” while others signed “N., 
Y. City.” Mr. Swinnerton, vice-presi- 
dent of Continental, long ago passed on, 
found fault with my signature, because 
he said it overshadowed his. The joke 
is that the name Swinnerton has just 
as many letters as mine. 

| heard a story about an over-zealous 


hotel clerk who, when a foreigner rev- 
istered as from Rome, asked the pros 
pective guest whether it was meant for 
Rome, Italy, or Rome, N. Y. The same 
story has been told about other places 
in foreign lands, where there were 
American towns with same name. In 


connection with this I once sent a tele- 
yram from Arnprior in northern Ontario 


to “New York” and was told by oper- 
ator I would have to write out the “New 
York, N. Y., U. S. A..” that the rules 


required that, and nothing else would do. 

Arnprior was where I met the Amer- 
ican consul and he talked of the day 
when the U.S. A. would accept member- 
ship in the British Empire. He “walked 
in the clouds” with that idea, like an 
obsession. It was just after there had 
been considerable feeling in Canada 
against American annexation of Canada 
talk, which played quite a part in the 
campaign then having been waged 
a the Liberal party by which the 
Liberal party headed by the great Laur- 
ier was defeated. Perhaps the Arnprior 
consul’s idea was a reaction: that  in- 
stead of Canada joining the U. S., the 
U.S. would come into the British Union 
of Independent Commonwealths, 





Pink to Address Students 
Of N. Y. Society October 2 


Superintendent Louis H. 
address the opening general 

students in the 1939-1940 
educational courses of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York to be held next 
Monday, October 2, at 12:30 o’clock in 
the Great Hall of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the State of New York, 65 
Liberty Street, New York City. John J 
King, president of the will also 
speak 


Insurance 
Pink will 


ineeting of 


society, 


DROP STREET ESTATE CLAIM 


The United States Tax Board of 


Appeals recently at Washington is- 
suedl an announcement that it was with 
drawing its claim against the estate of 
the late Charles R. Street for $220,892 
s back taxes, fines and penalties for 
1946 income. The government had claimed 


allegedly 
Missouri 


the additional tax on money 
handled by Mr. Street in the 


rate litieation In releasing its claim 
the board of tax appeals issued a state- 
ment that it was convinced Mr. Street 


did not retain any of the money for 


his personal use 


SPRIN° FIELD DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine hove declared the regular qu?r 
terly dividend of $1.13 a share, payable 


October 2 to stockholders of record Sep 
tember 25 


Agents Leaders in New York 
Before Going to Boston 


Leaders of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents were in New York this 
week before they headed for Boston 
where the annual convention will be held 
next week at the Hotel Statler. These 
included William H. Menn of Los An- 
veles, president; Sidney O. Smith of 
Gainesville, Ga., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; W. Owen Wilson of 
Richmond, Va. and Allan 1. Wolff of 
Chicago, former presidents, and Payne 
H. Midyette of Tallahassee, Fla., mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Russell M. L. Carson of Glens Falls, 
N. Y., president of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, has issued 
a call for the association’s executive 
committce to meet at 9 o’clock next Tues- 
day morning at the Statler. Members 
of the committee will be in Boston at- 
tending the national convention. 

GEORGE E. FISHER DIES 

George E, Fisher, senior partner of 
the Brockton, Mass., agency of George 
EK. Fisher & Co., died last week at his 
home in Brockton. He was 72 years 
old and had been in insurance for fifty- 
six years. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter, three sons, two brothers, a 
sister and five erandchildren. His sons, 
Allen, George Ellis and Donald H., and 
one brother, Carlos M., are partners in 
the agency. 


‘ same place. 


Palmer Talks to Producers 
On Acquisition Costs 


When Illinois Director of Insurance 
Ernest Palmer met Wednesday with rep- 
resentatives of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, and the brokers’ and 
agents’ groups on Cook County acquisi 
tion costs, he told the three factions 
to get together on a settlement that was 
agreeable to them, or he would lay down 
his own settlement terms that “some- 
body might not like.” It was under- 
stood that Mr. Palmer explained in de- 
tail the findings that were revealed by 
his questionnaires sent out and received 
by him several months ago and which 
he had tabulated and sent out two weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Palmer, it is said, is prepared to 
end the long discussion himself if nec- 
essary. He does not want to do this, 
however, except as a last and final re- 
sort. Reports reaching his office from 
Chicago of meetings between committees 
of the three interested groups have been 
that each faction has sat mute waiting 
on the other to tell what it had in mind. 
It is understood that at Wednesday's 
meeting Mr. Palmer told the conference 
what he wanted them to bring in as an 
agreement, and urged that they speed 
up their negotiations. 


Mutual Agents Act to Form 
State Ass’n in New York 


Charles M. Boteler, Washington, was 
elected president of the National Asso 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents at 
the eighth annual convention at Buffalo, 
N. Y., last week. He succeeds Fred F 
Reuning, Bristol, Va. Thomas F. Me- 
Manus, president of T. F. McManus, 
Inc., Buffalo, and Floyd Craft, Greens 


boro, N. C., were re-elected vice-presi- 
dents. William Goodwin, Salem, Va., 
was elected a vice-president and Ed- 
ward IT. Oakes, Washington, was te- 
elected secretary-treasurer, 

First steps toward organization of a 


state association, an affiliate, were taken 
at the convention. As a_ preliminary 
move, a group of New York State deie- 


gates elected Mr. MeManus_ temporary 
chairman and William Billings, Niagara 
Falls, temporary secretary, empowering 


them to appoint a comunittee to formu- 
late the organization plan, 
Louis H, Pink, Superintendent of In- 


surance, pleaded for peace in the insur- 


ance world, declaring the mutual and 
stock companies are “one great family.” 
The only difference being in the man- 


ner of management and control. 


N.F.P.A. "MEETING “IN N. Y. 

Members of the advisory committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
met at the offices of the Marine Office 
of America in New York on Wednesday 
to discuss matters requiring attention. 
In addition to General Manager Percy 
Bugbee of the N.F.P.A. members of the 
advisory committee include the follow- 
ine: S. D. McComb of the Marine Of- 
fice, president; Alvah Small, president 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chi- 
cago, vice-president; Dr. David J. Price, 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture, Washington, vice-president; Albert 

Bell, manager Chalfonte- Haddon Hall 
Hotels, Atlantic City, chairman of the 
board, and Curtis W. Pierce, Continental 
Insurance Co., New York. Following ad- 
journment of the advisory committee 
there was a meeting of the committee 
on technical committee procedure at the 
Curtis W. Pierce is chair 
man of this committee and the secre- 
tary is Robert S. Moulton of Boston, 
technical secretary bid the N.F.P.A 

EAGLE STAR STATE a" 

The Eagle Star has appointed A. W. 
Henry, Jr., as state agent for Michigan, 
succeeding Walter E. Collins, who re- 
signed September 1. He will have his 
headquarters at 1002 Book B uilding, De- 
troit. Mr. Henry was graduated in fire 
protection engineering from Armour In- 
stitute in 1928 and following that has 
served with the Ohio Inspection Bureau 
and the Insurance Co. of North America 
in Chicago. 
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cll Agents at Boston 
To See Old Wayside Inn 








used to 


which 


The old Wayside 
be known as “The 


Red Horse Tavern,” 
was a favorite stopping place for soldiers 


New 
also be a fa- 


and travelers in the early days of 


England history. It will 


vorite spot for visitors attending the 
forty-fourth annual convention of | the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 


week of October 2. 
way to the frontier 
during the French and Indian Wars, 
soldiers hurrying to Fort Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point and the Worcester 
Minute Men making their forced march 
to Lexington rested before this house 
Washington and Marquis de Lafayette 
enjoyed its old-time hospitality, and the 
coach in which the marquis rode to lay 
the cornerstone of the Bunker Hill mon 
ument is now on exhibition there. 

The Wayside Inn was built by David 
Howe about the beginning of the cigh 
teenth century, and for more than a cen- 
tury and a half was kept as an inn by 
representatives of four generations of 
the Howe family. It stands midway be 
tween Boston and Worcester, on the Old 
Post Road, and is a spot made dear to 
the hearts of Americans by Longfellow’s 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” It is now 
owned by Henry Ford, who has_ not 
spared expense to put the inn back into 
its original condition. 

Woodcut by Raymond C. 
vertising and business promotion man 
ager of the Boston and Old Colony com 
panies of Boston, who has made a fine 
set of woodcuts of many historical points 
of interest in and around Boston. 


in nearby Boston the 


Troops on their 


Dreher, ad 


Janisch Points to Dangers 
From Direct-Writing Cos. 


Harold P. Janisch, general manager of 
the Associated Insurance Agents and 


Brokers, Inc., speakine before the Ver 
mont Association of Insurance Agents 
Thursday, Sept. 21, at Basin Harbor, 
Vt., outlined the danger to the agency 
system and particularly to the local 
ageney mutual of the inroads being made 


by the direct-writing insurance 
nies, 

He stated that the 
had far more to fear 
of the direct-writing mutuals than did 
the stock companies. He illustrated that 


the policyholder who had purchased mu- 


compa 


local agency mutual 
from the inroads 


tual insurance in the agency mutual 
through a local agent created less sales 
resistance to the direct writer when they 


came in to sell mutual insurance directl 
than did the policyholder in a_ stock 
company. He said that the agency mu 
tual, therefore, should be more careful 
to protect the agent and broker, to re 
sist the inroads of the direct writers 

that because of the verv character of 
their business they should cease giving 
aid and asistanes, either directly or indi 
rectly, to the direct writer, whether by 
reinsurance, by membersh‘p in’ various 
pools, or in) various insurance organi 
zations. 
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MOLEY TO ADDRESS LAC. 





Well Krown Writer and Lecturer to 
Speak Monday Night in Boston; 
Discussion Leaders Announced 
Raymond Moley, former member of 
President Roosevelt’s inner circle in 
Washington and now editor of News 
Week, and lecturer-writer, will be the 
principal speaker at the banquet of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston next Monday 
evening. Other outside speakers at thie 
annual meeting of the LAC. include 
Kenneth Collins, assistant general man 
aver of the New York Times, who will 
vive a talk at the luncheon Monday on 
“Advertising and Selling Insurance Un 
der Present Conditions,” and Ken R. 
Dyke, director of national sales” pro 
motion for the National Broadcastin; 
Co., who will speak at the Tuesday 
luncheon meeting on “Advertisine—In 

surance for Insurance.” 

Co-chairmen of the group sessions 
Monday and Tuesday will be Douglas 
J. Murphey, advertising department, 
Metropolitan Life, and Clark W. Smithe 
man, advertis'ng and production mana 
ver, Camden Fire. The discussion lead 
ers will include C. J. Fitzpatrick, secre 
tary, United States Fidelity & Guaranty ; 
Arthur H. Reddall, assistant secretary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; At 
thur [). Grose, superintendent, publicity 
department, Employers’ Group; E. M. 
Hunt, manager, publicity and field’ ser 
vice, Mutual Life of New York; R. C. 
Budlong, advertising manager, Globe In 
demnity; J. W. Mason, manager, adver- 
tising department, National Fire; John 
Ashmead, advertising manager, Phoenix 
Insurance Co.; Arthur A. Fisk, advertis 
ing manager, Prudential; Charles” R. 
Marshall, Mathes Advertising Agency ; 
FF. Schuvler Dauwalter, Nat‘onal Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Henry H. Putnam, 
advertising manager, John Hancock Mu 
tual Life; H. G. Helm, advertising man- 
aver, Glens Falls; Don Clark of the 
Local Agent; Jerome Van Wiseman, 
American Agency Bulletin, and Cliff 
DePuy, Underwriters Review. 


Ins. Course at Marquand 


School, Bklyn., Starts Oct. 2 


The insurance competition course 
planned by Marquand School at the 
branch of the Y.M.C.A., 55 Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, will give a series of 
twelve lectures starting October 2. The 
course has been designed to afford 
brokers and company employes an op 
portunity to study the information ac- 
quired in their daily contacts. A fee of 
$12 will include all classroom material. 
The lectures, each of two hours duration, 
will be given every Monday evening 
at 7 o'clock from October 2 until Decem- 
ber 18. 


Lecturers include Albert W. Menard ° 


and* Milton W. Mays of the Business 
Development Office; Ralph W. Morrell 
of Davis, Dorland & Co.; T. Y. Beams, 
Royal - Liverpool Groups; Charles V. 
Scanlan of Benedict & Benedict; Evelyn 
Davis of Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & 
Davis; James Beattie, Travelers; Her 
bert J. Pohs, instructor-in-charge, and 
Morris B. Kessler, attorney-at-law. 


Fire Protection Engineering 


Firm Headed by Hendricks 

The firm of Allen E. Hendricks & 
\ssociates has been organized with main 
offices in the Insurance Exchange build- 
ing, Chicago, to render a nationwide fire 
protection engineering service to com- 
panies, agents and brokers. Branch 
offices will be maintained at New York, 
San Francisco, Cleveland, Atlanta and 
Birmingham. Allen E. Hendricks, head 
of the new firm, has been with the Pearl 
\ssurance since 1933, and now takes over 
the nation-wide engineering department 
of the Pearl with its entire staff. 

This is a new departure in fire insur- 
ance engineering service, as there is at 
present no similar service available to 
companies, agents and brokers who oper- 










— 
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ate on a nationwide basis. The firm is 
equipped to service accounts countrywide 
twice a year. Last year the engineering 
staff traveled a total of more than 200, 
Q0O miles in the course of their service 


work. 


FRED M. WEISS DIES 

Kred M. Weiss, president of F. M. 
Weiss & Co. Inc., 120 Westchester 
Square, the Bronx, insurance and real 
estate, died Wednesday of a heart attack 
at his home in the Bronx. He was 66 
years old. A widow, a son and three 
sisters survive. 


JOHN BERGEN DIES AT 69 
John Bergen, for nearly fifty years an 
insurance broker in Brooklyn, died Tues 
day night at his home at the age of 69, 
He was also a leader in the Flatlands 
Dutch Reformed Church. 


THE EASTERN 
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ADA V. DOYLE PRESIDENT 


Chosen to Mend Sacieumes Women of 
New Jersey; Mrs. Cristine B. Nolan 
Presented With Clock 


Insurance Women of New Jersey held 
their annual meeting in Newark Septem- 
ber 21 and elected the following officers: 

President, Ada V. 
cy, Caldwell; vice-president, Ruth L. 
Barter, William P. Barter agency, Ver- 
Beatrice L. Caldwell, 
special agent Franklin Fire; secretary, 
Mary E. Milano 


agency, Morristown, 


Doyle, Doyle agen 


ona; treasurer, 


Gougherty, Lawrie 

On behalf of the members Miss Esther 
Halpirn of Newark presented to the re- 
tiring president, Mrs. Cristine B. Nolan, 
an onyx clock. Mrs. Nolan was respon- 
sible for formation of the association and 
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had been the president since its incep 
tion in 1938. Threugh her untiring ef 
forts and leadership the organization has 
become influential and now has more 
than 200 members. 


AETNA GROUP AT BOSTON 

The following officers and members of 
the home office staff of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies will attend the con 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in Boston October 2-6 
Representing the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety will be C. G. Hallowell, vice 
president; E. C. Knapp, secretary; S 
Fr. Withe, manager, publicity depart 
ment, and Rk. E. Brown, Jr., superin- 
tendent of advertising. Representing the 
Automobile and Standard Fire will be 
1). R. Sibley, assistant vice-president; 
H. N. Smith, secretary; J. R. Donovan, 
agency manager, and H. C. Pulver, su 
perintendent of advertising 
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Sales Helps 








Sales are made by personal calls but... advertising 


folders sent to logical prospects prepare the way 


for your call and help you do a better selling job. 


Agents and _ brokers representing companies of 


the Fireman’s Fund Group are urged to make use 


of these valuable sales helps. 
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Marine Underwriters 
Reduce War Charges 


FEWER ATTACKS ARE REPORTED 
Low Rates Offered be Foreign Govern- 


ment War Risk Bureaus Also 
Rate Determining Factor 


American marine underwriters this 
last week reduced war risk cargo rates 
to meet the competition being offered 
by government bureaus in Great Britain, 
France and several neutral European 
countries and also because destruction 
of shipping has fallen off. Westbound on 
American vessels from northern Europe 
the rate was fixed at 14%, compared 
with 2% quoted by the British War 
Risks Insurance Office and 21%4% former 
ly charged here. Premiums on cargoes 
bound for the United Kingdom from 
the United States on U. S. ships were 
maintained at 24%. By belligerent 
vessels the rate «n imports and exports 
was reduced from 74% to 6% and by 
neutral vessels the rate on imports was 
reduced from 5% to 334% but the rate 
on exports was maintained at 5%. These 
rates excluded shipments by Soviet 
vessels as well as German vessels and 
also exclude shipments to, from or call 
ing at Russia or Germany. 

War risk insurance underwriters here 
on Wednesday reduced rates on east- 
bound shipments carried in neutral ves- 
sels (other than American) not calling 
at belligerent ports to $3.75 a $100 from 
the previous level of $5 a $100. Despite 
the fact that the vessels enter belliger- 
ent waters to have their cargoes checked 
by the British Admiralty the insurance 
companies have now agreed to quote 
rates similar to those given before the 
checking system was established. In 
their formal notice to foreign traders 
the underwriters explained that “vessels 
calling at a belligerent port by reason 
of the British Admiralty procedure shall 
be rated as if not calling at a belligerent 
port.” The new rates place eastbound 
voyages of neutral vessels on a par 
with westbound trips, so far as risks 
are concerned. 

The British government war _ risks 
bureau charges a flat rate of 2% on 
United Kingdom imports and exports 
with no distinction between nationalities 
of vessels carrying such cargoes. This 
move was designed to encourage trade 
with the U. K. and to meet objections 
of banks and shippers in this country 
that war risk cargo insurance rates 
were too high. 

To and from Denmark, some Nor 
wegian ports and Sweden not beyond 
Malmo the rate was fixed at 74%. The 
highest rate on imports from Medite: 
ranean ports, excluding the Black Sea, 
was 5% while the top rate on exports 
was also 5% reduced from 74%. To 
the East and Far East via Suez the 
rate via belligerent vessels is 6%, by 
United States vessels 344% and by other 
neutral flags 434%. Underwriters ex 
plained the reduced rate applyine to 
shipments to and from the United King 
dom by saying that establishment of a 
convoy system by the British improves 
protection to shipping from submarine 
attacks. All war risk policies carry free 
of capture or seizure clauss 


BUFFALO EXTRA DIVIDEND 

The Buffalo Insurance Co. has declared 
an extra dividend of $1 a share on the 
capital stock, in addition to the regu- 
lar quarterly disbursement of $3 a share, 
both payable September 30 to stock of 
record September 25 \ $1 extra was 
paid in September last year. 


LUMBER DECK CARGO LOST 


Suit Involved Question of Unseaworthi- 
ness of Vessel and Negligence of Its 
Crew; None of Which Were Proved 
The Automobile Ins. Co. of Hartford 

libeled a co-partnership operating the 

steam lumber schooner San Diego under 

a charter from its owners for operations 

alone the Pacific Coast, for the loss of 

a part of a deck load of lumber shipped 

on board the schooner on August 13, 

1935.- The shipper of the lumber entered 

into an agreement with the co-partner- 

ship for the transportation of an entire 
cargo of lumber from Olympia, Wash., to 

San Pedro, Cal. The terms of the con- 

tract were in dispute. The Automobile 

Ins. Co. was the insurance carrier for 

the owner of the lumber, and because 

of the partial loss of the deck load, 
paid the owner the value of that lost 

($6,136) as a loan, such loan to be re- 

payable only out of any net recovery 

which the owner of the lumber might 
make because of his claim for loss or 
damage, and libelant was appointed as 
his agent and attorney in fact to sue 
for the recovery of any such loss or 
damage. 

Refusal of Cooperation 

The owner of the lumber declined to 
cooperate with the libelant in recover- 
ing for such loss, and the libelant there- 
fore brought the libel in its own name. 
The material defense was that the loss 
was caused by a peril of the sea, and 
not by the unseaworthiness of the ves- 
sel or negligence of the crew. This was 
sustained by the trial court, the Federal 
}istrict Court for Northern California. 
The insurance company appealed. The 
adverse decree was affirmed by the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Automobile 
Ins. Co. v. Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 105 
F. 2d 387. 

The finding of the trial court was 
that in the course of its voyage the San 
Diego encountered heavy weather and 
a large wave struck the vessel and swept 
over her deckload with such force as to 
cause some of the chain lashings to 
break and thereby cause a portion of 
the deckload to be lost overboard. The 
libelant claimed that testimony that the 
loss was caused by one wave was in- 
credible. This testimony was by the 
captain, corroborated by another wit- 
ness and by the log book. 

No Negligence 

The appellate court concluded that 
“the affirmative evidence justified the 
finding of the trial court that the ship 
was seaworthy, the deckload was prop- 
erly stowed and secured, that the ship 
was properly manned, that there was 
no negligence, and that the loss of the 
deck cargo was caused by a peril of 
the sea either by an unusual and un- 
expectedly large wave, or by an unusual 
and unexpected roll of the ship into the 
wave due to an unusual and unexpected 
combination of circumstances, causing a 
list of the vessel and the carrying away 
of the deck lashings and the loss of 
the cargo.” 


Morvin Duel Named As 
Wisconsin Commissioner 
State Senator Morvin Duel, a_ local 
agent of Fond du Lac, has been ap- 
pointed Insurance Commissioner of Wis- 
consin to succeed Harry J. Mortensen 
for the four-year term ending June 30, 
1943. Mr. Duel is a Republican and is 
51 years old. He has been in the local 
agency field since 1921 and before that 
was county superintendent of schools for 
six years. On taking his new office Mr. 
Duel resigned his place in the senate. 
Mr. Mortensen, for years Wisconsin 
Commissioner, was certain to be replaced 
as Insurance Commissioner when _ the 
Republicans obtained state control. 


BROOKLYN BROKERS MEET 


William H. Brewster Addresses Well 
Attended Meeting on Automobile 
Classifications Ruling 

The first Fall meeting of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers’ Association was held 
Wednesday at the Hotel Bossert and 
presided over by J. E. Fries. William 
Hl. Brewster, assistant manager of the 
automobile division of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers, talked briefly on the recentiy an- 
nounced private passenger automobile 
classification rule. Mr. Brewster said 
that this new ruling is the result of 
inany years of careful study and research 
and brokers and agents can influence its 
success by carrying out their obligations. 
He also said that it would remind motor- 
ists to recognize others on the highways 
and thereby have a favorable effect on 
accident prevention. Following Mr. 
Brewster’s enlightening talk he answered 
questions from members of the organ- 
ization. 

This meeting, which was well attended, 
had as guests of the association b-ckers 
who had just acquired their Lcenses. 
Alex Goldberger, vice-president of the 
association, pointed out to these new 
members of the profession the many ad- 
vantages that they as members of an 
“ssociation would receive. The Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association and the 
other brokers’ associations have worked 
out many problems advantageous to ihe 
profession and they are entitled to the 
support of all who enter into the busi- 
ness. 

President Fries extended an invitation 
to these new licensees to call upon any 
member of the Brooklyn Brokers to 
consult on any problem that they may 
not be able to work out themselves. 

Named to the nominating comunittee 
to present the slate for the ensuing year 
were Victor Gauthier, Myron Gillesp‘e, 
Sylvesier P. Eisemann, Fred Schmidt, 
H. L. Heistad, M. Nathanson, N. L. 
Colin and J. L. Schneider. 








New Auto Policy 
(Continued from Page 1) 


specific collision protection, have 
claimed indemnity in cases where the 
damage done was in the borderline cate- 
gories. The proposed definition of col- 
lision and upset includes impact with 
another vehicle, impact with a stationary 
object and overturn. It would not in- 
clude as collision damage done to car 
by objects falling upon the insured prop- 
erty since collision not involving an- 
other automobile is restricted to other 
stationary objects. The new contract 
will not include radical innovations but 
will provide the assured with a clearer 
understanding of the protection he re- 
ceives. 





CANADIAN REPORTING FORMS 

Changes in the writing of declaration 
forms for policies for fire risks (on other 
than grain in terminal elevators) have 
been instituted by the fire branch of the 
Canadian Underwriters Association. El- 
igible classes have now been extended 
to include wholesale and retail stores, 
office and warehouse furniture and fix- 
tures, machinery incidental to stores and 
warehouses, improvements except to 
buildings owned by the insured, when 
declared with the stock. The minimum 
amount of insurance necessary to qualify 
for a reporting form of policy has been 
reduced to $50,000. The minimum amount 
of provisional premium has been reduced 
to $100 from $250, the retained premium 
from $150 to $100. 





REINSURES AUTO FINANCE RISK 

The Pacific National Fire has rein- 
sured its automobile finance business in 
Oregon with the Agricultural, represent- 
ed by Edward Brown & Sons, Pacific 
Coast general agents. The business con- 
sists of around $200,000 a year in auto- 
mobile premiums written for the ac- 
count of the First National Bank of 
Portland which has nearly forty branch- 
es throughout Oregon. 


PERRIN’S PREM. FINANCING PLAN 


Annual, Three Year and Five Year 
Po.icies Will be Financed; Fifty Dollars 
Is the Minimum Premium 
Premium Clearance Corporation, new- 
ly formed organization, has announced 
a plan of financing premiums for the 
following agencies; W. L. Perrin & Son, 
Perrin-Bruckmann Agencv Inc. of New 
York and the Barker Agency of Brook- 

lyn, with which it is affiliated. 

Under this financing plan brokers will 
not disclose their expirations “to other 
than the writing office,” while the as- 
sured will pay “interest only, no service 
charges, no fees or cost of any kind.” 
The contract “is in plain English and 
short—contains half the number of words 
of other plans; no technicalities nor 
ambiguous phraseologies.” 

Annual, three year and five year pol- 
icies will be financed. On premiums of 
$1,000 or more interest rates will be 4% 
and in no case more than 6%. Fifty 
dollars is the minimum premium which 
will be financed. Full commissions will 
be paid the broker on receipt of the 
down payment on three and five year 
policies, and on receipt of the second 
payment on annual policies, the an- 
nouncement states. 

The following are the officers of the 
corporation: Charles Bellinger, presi- 
dent; George W. Davis, vice-president; 
Sidney T. Perrin, treasurer and Martin 
Raber, secretary. 


MUTUAL ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 

One of the most comprehensive ex- 
hibits of insurance advertising assem- 
bled—with some four thousand entries 
competing for awards in twenty-five ma- 
jor classifications—will be a highlight of 
the ninth annual mutual insurance ad- 
vertising sales conference which_ opens 
a three-day session at Chicago’s Stevens 
Hotel on October 2. The conference, 
with a membership which includes most 
of the major mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, is meeting in con- 
junction with the annual conventions of 
the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, and the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
The judging of exhibits and the making 
of awards will fall to a three-man com- 
mittee, made up of Homer J. Buckley, 
president of Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago; L. R. Northrup of Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Chicago; and Dr. Samuel N. 
Stevens, dean of University College of 
Northwestern University. 








NEW CO. AWAITS LICENSE 

The Reserve Insurance Co., being 
formed by interests identified with 
Chubb & Son of New York to write a 
general fire and marine business, has 
completed its organization and is await- 
ing its license from the New York In- 
surance Department. Its capital of $1,- 
000,000, together with surplus of $1,250,- 
000, has been paid in. All of the stock, 
with the exception of directors’ quali- 
fying shares, is owned by the Federal 
Insurance Co. 


SPECIAL FOR EXCELSIOR 

The Excelsior Insurance Co. of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has appointed John H. Bod- 
dington as special agent in Massachu- 
setts succeeding Mr. Stafford. Mr. Bod- 
dington has served with the Dewick & 
Flanders agency in Boston, has_ been 
special agent and adjuster for the Auto- 
mobile and more recently has been in 
the casualty field. His headquarters are 
in Waban. 


RAGLAND HAS PNEUMONIA 

Stuart Ragland, Richmond, president 
of the Virginia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, is confined to his home 
with pneumonia. He has had to cancel 
an engagement to discuss “Duties of 
State Association Presidents” at the 
Boston meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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To Appeal Virginia 
Decision in High Court 


BUFFALO ATTORNEY IS ENGAGED 





34 Companies Are Plaintiffs in This Ac- 
tion; Decide on Arguments Before 
Supreme Court 


Latest development in the Virginia 
countersignature law situation is that 
John Lord O'Brian, Buffalo attorney and 
former Deputy Attorney-General of the 
United States, has been engaged by thir- 
casualty companies to represent 





ty-four 
them in seeking a reversal by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of the 
recent three-judge Federal Court decision 
upholding the constitutionality of this act. 

While Deputy Attorney-General under 
the Hoover administration, Mr. O’Brian 
was in charge of the anti-trust division 
of the Attorney-General’s department. 
Under the Roosevelt administration he 
was for a time counsel to the Govern- 
ment in connection with actions which 
attacked the constitutionality of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority legislation. He 
has represented the Metropolitan Life in 
various matters before the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


It is understood that the appeal to the 
Supreme Court will be based particularly 
on those parts of the lower court’s de- 
cision which upheld portions of the Vir- 
ginia law forbidding companies to have 
salaried representatives licensed as 
agents; forbids such salaried representa- 
tives to countersign policies and requires 
that licensed resident agents of Virginia 
must collect the full commission payable 
on premiums and may not pay more than 
50% of such commissions to licensed 
non-resident brokers. 





WARNING FROM MASSACHUSETTS 





Department Notifies Foreign Companies 
Regarding New Law on Counter- 
signature Requirements 

Insurance Commissioner Harrington of 
Massachusetts has called attention of 
foreign companies to provisions added 
to the Massachusetts law relating to the 
requirement for countersignature of pol- 
icies by licensed resident agents. He 
said that for compliance he would re- 
quire that each policy bear the personal 
signature of a lawfully constituted and 
licensed resident agent of the company 
in Massachusetts. The use of a fac- 
simile signature applied by a _ rubber 
stamp does not comply with the law, he 
held. 

The Commissioner emphasized that the 
new law imposes the obligation on per- 
sons “selling or financing the purchase 
or sale of any motor vehicle or trailer 
registered or to be registered in the 
state, or lending money upon such a mo- 
tor vehicle or trailer as security,” and 
agents of such persons to make certain 
that the policy, certificate or other evi- 
dence of insurance is duly signed by 
hand before delivery to the persons coy- 
ered by such instrument of insurance. 

The penalty of a fine of from $50 to 
$500 will apply with equal force to fi- 
nancing organizations guilty of violating 
this law, he said. 





RECOVERING FROM OPERATION 


Charles S. Ashley, Jr., resident vice- 
president, Maryland Casualty, in New 
York, is recovering from an operation at 
the Hospital for the Ruptured and Crip- 
pled, E. 42nd St., N. Y. He will return 
home October 4. 


Travelers Puts McKay In 
Charge in Greater N. Y. 


ASSOCIATE GENERAL MANAGER 





Previously Ranked as Home Office As- 
sistant Sup’t of Agencies; Has Had 
Wide Field Experience 
The Travelers this week announced 
the assignment of Harold A. McKay, 
assistant superintendent of agencies at 
the home office, to be executive head of 
its casualty field organization in Greater 
New York with the title, associate gen- 
eral manager, casualty lines. Mr. Mc- 
Kay has been serving in somewhat the 
same Capacity more than a year during 
the illness of Vice-President John Mc- 
Ginley and the late manager, John E 
Gossett. He now assumes full charge 
One of the Travelers’ most able and ex 
perienced young men, he will make his 
headquarters at 55 John Street, New 

ork. 

3orn in Haverhill, Mass., and a gradu- 
ate of Brown University, Mr. McKay 
served the Travelers in Syracuse, in 
Minneapolis as assistant casualty man- 
ager, and as casualty manager in St. 
Paul, Montreal and Rochester before 
being transferred to the home office 
agency staff ten years ago. 

During his service as assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, he has visited 
practically every branch office of the 
company in the United States and Can- 
ada numerous times, and for one period 
particularly handled the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. McKay’s experience has made 
him conversant with underwriters as 
well as sales and managerial problems. 
He has had particularly wide experience 
in connection with the large brokerage 
centers, which has been a help to him 
in New York. 





WAR DEPT. AIRCRAFT AWARDS 





Bonds Being Written For Four Aviation 
Companies on P. C. Covering 
$29,479,634 of Planes 

The United States War Department 
recently announced formal awarding of 
aircraft contracts totaling $58,585,061 and 
of this total southern California aircraft 
manufacturers will construct $29 479,634 
of planes. The companies, kind of 
planes, contract price and the surety 
company originating the bond follow: 

North American Aviation, Inc., Ingle- 
‘wood, bombers, advanced and basic train- 
ing planes, $13,049,601, a total less than 
originally announced; bonds being writ- 
ten through Johnson & Higgins in 
United States Guarantee. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
pursuit planes, $4,563,703; bonds being 
written in Great American Indemnity 
through its Los Angeles office. 

Aviation Manufacturing Corp., Vultee 
division, Downey, basic training planes, 
$3,029,036 ; bond being written in Na- 
tional Surety Corp. through its Wash- 
ington, D. C., branch office. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Die- 
go; four motor bombers, $8,613,674; 
bonds now being executed through Los 
Angeles office of Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. In all of these cases there are 
co-sureties. 


NEW YORK VISITORS 

Walter Clanahan, manager, Mid-West- 
ern department, Preferred Accident, at 
Chicago, and Herbert W. Jamison, man- 
ager, Mid-Eastern department, same com- 
pany, in Pittsburgh, were both in New 
York City this week visiting their home 
office. They report that business con- 
ditions in their respective territories are 
improving and anticipate substantial in- 
creases in premium writings next year. 














is the essence of business. 


General Accident. 


Industrial Commissioners 


Hold Meeting in Milwaukee 


Panel discussions , workmen’s 
anel discussions on many workmen’s 
problems _ fea- 


compensation insurance 
tured the twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion this week of the International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions at Milwaukee. In his 
presidential address which opened the 


meeting Voyta Wrabetz, chairman, Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, stressed 
that accident and disease prevention 
should be the first consideration of in- 
dividual members of the association. If 
injury does occur or disease is con- 
tracted by the workman, President Wra- 
betz said, prompt and full compensation 
for losses must be made with the physi- 
cal restoration of the employe and his 
rehabilitation in industry always kept 
in mind. 

This convention proved to be an “old 
home week” for J. Dewey Dorsett, now 
casualty manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, who was 
industrial commissioner of North Caro- 
line before coming to New York early 
this year. Mr. Dorsett, a past president 
of the association, renewed many friend- 
ships at the meeting. Another New 
Yorker who attends regularly is Rich- 
ard Fondiller, consulting actuary. Mrs. 
Fondiller accompanied him. 

Speakers included V. A. Zimmer, secretary- 
treasurer of the association; Joseph A. Padway, 
counsel, American Federation of Labor; W. H. 
Nickels, Jr., Virginia Industrial Commission 
chairman; M. D. Kossoris, U. S. Department of 
Labor; Dr. R. E. Burns, University of Wis- 
consin; W. H. Cameron, managing director, 
National Safety Council; Miss Ethel M. John- 
son, American representative, International La- 
bor Office; H. A. Nelson, Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission; M. J. Murphy, deputy industrial 
commissioner, New York; J. Dewey Dorsett; 
O. F. McShane, Utah Industrial Commission; 
W. F. Faulkes, rehabilitation supervisor, Wis- 
consin; J. W. O’Connell, Jr., U. S. Department 
of Labor. 





N. Y. FEDERATION MEET OCT. 13-14 





Program for 25th Annual Convention at 
Binghamton Includes Barent Ten Eyck 
and F. D. Russell As Speakers 

The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York will be held October 13-14 
at the Arlington Hotel, Binghamton, N. 
Y. General chairman is John F. Acker- 
man, president, Binghamton Fire Insur- 
ance Club, who will deliver the address 
of welcome. John R. Thompson of 
Amenia, N. Y., federation president, will 
respond. Barent Ten Eyck, general so- 
licitor, claims bureau, Association of C. 
& S. Executives, and F. D. Russell, pres- 
ident, Security Mutual Life, are banquet 
speakers. 

The golf tournament, which is an im- 
portant feature of this meeting, will be 
played Friday, October 13, at Bingham- 
ton Country Club. Prize donors are the 
Aetna Life, James R. Garrett, National 


CHARACTER 


The business of insurance 
calls not only for administrative skill, 
strong sense of public obligation. 
standards of practice will always characterize the 
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Springfield F. & M. 

To Have Casualty Mate 
AMPLE CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
Will Increase Facilities for More Than 


10,000 Agents; To Develop Country- 
Wide Business 





Springfield Fire & Marine has applied 
for a Massachusetts charter for a casu- 
alty running mate to be known as th« 
New England Casualty Insurance C 
with $750,000 capital and $750,000 sur- 
plus. The company will have the fol- 
lowing officers: George G. Bulkley, pres- 
ident; Walter B. Cruttenden, first vice- 
president; Francis H. Williams, secon 
vice-president; William A. Hebert, third 
vice - president and = secretary; Grant 
Bulkley, fourth vice-president; Sidney F. 
Law, assistant secretary; Frank A 
Schlesinger, treasurer, and William N 
Titcomb, assistant treasurer. 

The board of directors will be the 
same as that of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine with the exception of William 
A. Hebert. President Bulkley says in 
announcing the new company: 

“Growth of the casualty business and 
the growing need for more closely co- 
ordinated underwriting of fire and casu 
a'ty lines, makes it necessary that casu 
alty insurance facilities be made avail 
able to our agents. The more than 
10,000 agents of the company located 
in every state open a wide possibility 
for conservative, healthy expansion for 
the New England Casualty, which ulti- 
mately expects to write business ona 
country-wide basis.” 


Ernest Palmer Won’t Permit 
Retrospective Rated Risks 


Companies which have written large 
lines of insurance in Illinois on a so- 
called retrospective rating basis must 
adidas the Illinois Insurance Department 
at once as to the specific risks or poli- 
cies with full details of agreements or 
arrangements entered into in connection 
therewith. Director of Insurance Ernest 
Palmer says that the use of the retro- 
spective method of arriving at final 
Premiums is a direct violation of rate 
filings permitted in Illinois. His notice 
has gone to all companies writing fire, 
automobile F. & T., collision, public 
liability or P.D. in the state. 





Casualty; L. A. Wallace, Johnson & Hig- 
gins; Continental Insurance Co., Loyalty 
Group, and John R. Thompson. There 
is no entrance fee. President Thomp 
son’s address will open the Saturday 
morning session. These committee chair 
men will report: L. A. Wallace, F. N 
Dull, Leonard L. Saunders, Alexander ] 
Young. 

Secretary Saunders said this week that 
the Binghamton Fire & Casualty club 
are the sponsors and that there will be 
plenty of entertainment for all who 
attend. 
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1940 Accident & Health 
Week Set for Apr. 22-29 


H. R. GORDON AGAIN CHAIRMAN 

General Committee Meeting in Detroit 

Make Plans; Cooperative Advertising 
Favored; 35 Leaders Attend 


Accident & Health Insurance Week 
will be observed in 1940 from April 22 
to 29 and the sloean “Insure Yow 
Earnings—Protect All,” used so. effec 
tively in previous years, will again bi 
ithe theme son; Plans for the coming 
year’s observance were profitably di 
cussed at the conference last Thursday 
in Detroit which was attended by thu 
ty-five accident and health men includ 
ing fourteen members of the 1939 gen 
eral committee Harold RK. Gordon, gen 





GORDON 


HAROLD Rk 


eral chairman since the inception of th 
week, presided and delivered an annual 
report which indicated increased inter 
est in A. & H. Week this year and a 
healthy financial condition. He has a 
cepted this post for 1940. Host com 
pany was the Standard Accident whose 
accident and health manager, Thoma 
Hook, is a member of the committee a 
well as being chairman of the Bureau 
of Personal A. & H. Underwriters, He 


was assisted by Tom R. Wyles, Jr, un 
derwriter on his. stati Che Standard 
\ccident entertained at an informal din 
ner which concluded the day’s progran 


Educational Emphasis in 1940 


Summarizing the 
plans Chairman Gordon said week 
that greater effort will be made to pub 
heize the week educational an 
promotional lines fact, th 
major 1940 Cooperative 
advertising in the insurance trade jour 
nals was again favored as were the vgold 
card and certificate of merit awards to 
\. & H. pr utstanding pet 
during week. Dis 

“oR” 


1940 


discussion of 
this 
! ! 
alone 

Chis is, mm 


objective to 


xlucers f 


rormance tne special 
tribution f direct mail n 
buttons, letterheads, 
will be decided at a 
Chairman Gordon’s 
to apport 
will 
tlons tot 
prepare a 
penditures 


It is understood that the eneral con 


aterial, 
news release S etc. 
eecting 
will be 
which 
schedule f contribu 
financing the week and then 
budget for 1940 ex 


future 
Mnrst move 


a budget con 
| 


MmuIittee 


review the 


general 


miuttee for 


the present committee, most t whom 


represent 1 ttectively all tvpe 
ident ind ealth nterests 
mmittees will be named to handle 
cific suggestions and 
preparation and 
tisine matter and direct mail 1 
handled by the National Undet 
writer ¢ whose offer t this, sub 
mitted by Frank A. Post, 


to the eneral committee. This 
ment, Chairmat 


will be 


was acceptabl 
irrange 
Gordon said, will per 
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Agency Supervisor Wanted 


Large Company has opening for Agency Supervisor, Accident 


and Health department. 


siderable traveling. 


If interested and can qualify, write in confidence 


marital status, experience, reference, salary required. 


Box 1357, 


Of Fulton St.. New 


Excellent Opportunity for Qualified Man 


mit him and his keymen to devots 
reater attention to educational and 
promotional ettorts ’ 
The 1939 committeemen, all of whom 
have done fine work, include F. B. / 
dredge, Occidental Lite, Los Angeles; 
Karl Brink, Mutual Benefit H. & A, 
Detroit: Ro A. Cavenaugh, Hhnois Com 
mercial Men’s, Chicago; C, H. Davis, 
Pacific Mutual, Chicago; O. F. Davis, 
HWlinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, IIL; 
EK. H. Ferguson, Great Northern Life, 
Chicago; H. O. Fishback, Jr., Northern 
Life, Seattle; FE. B. Fuller, Loyal Pro 
tective Lite, foston: Thomas Hook, 
Standard Accident, Detroit; George R 
Kendall, Washinston National, Evans 
ton, [lL; W. E. Kipp, Indemnity Co. of 
N. A., Philadelphia; C. E. Miller, Mas 


sachusetts Bonding, Boston; C. A. Pal 
mer, Insurance Advertising ¢ onterence, 
Philadelphia; F \. Post, Accident & 


Health Review, Chicago 
\lso James E. Powell, Provident Life 
& Accident, Chattanooga; Harry Pre 


United States F. & G., Baltimore; 
Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean Casualty, 
Cincinnati: Willard Wesner, Commercial 
Casualty, Newark, and Leslie W. Wins 
low, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, New 
York 
Luncheon Guests of Detroit Club 

the day was the 
Detroit Acct 


\ pleasant teature of 
luncheon meeting of the 
dent & Health Club at which the A. & 
H. Week committeemen were guests 
Among the speakers were Chairman 
Gordon and W. B. Cornett, Columbus, 
Ohio, president National A. & H. Asso 
ciation, who complimented the club on 
its mitiative in organizing a state wide 
iccident and health association This 
project is in the hands of a_ special 

mmittee Mr. Cornett said the goal 
for 1939-40 of the National Association 
was ninety-six new local clubs. Othet 
speakers were Messrs. Hook, Winslow, 


Prevost and Kipp 
1939 DIRECT MAIL LEADERS 


Four Insurance Companies on List of 
Fifty Best; Four Awarded Honorable 
Mention Certificates 


In the eleventh annual contest for the 


best direct mail campaigns of the year, 
sponsored by the Direct Mail Advertis 
ine Association in session this week tn 
New York, four insurance companies are 
amone the fifty leaders picked for 1939 
They are \etna | ife, Bankers Life of 
lowa. Central Manufacturers’ Mutual 
and Hardware Mutual Casualty Five 


mmpanies were awarded honorable men 
tion certificates for achievement in direct 
mail as follows: Acacia Mutual Life, the 
Boston, the Old Colony, Connecticut Mu 
tual Life and Provident Mutual 


SIGMUND GLATZER RETURNS 
Siemund Glatzer, who many will re 
member as the president of the Frank 


lin Surety, is back in the William Street 
district making headquarters with his 
two sons, William and Harold, who run 


the Premium Salvage Bureau, 116 John 


Street 
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giving age, 


Address: 


York 


Legion Post 1081 Sets 
Armistice Ball Date 
NOV. 3 AT HOTEL PENNA. N. Y. 


William I. Baxter Carrying On as Chair- 
man for Ed Schwarz; Program 
Progress to Date Encouraging 
Insurance Post 1081, American Legion 
in New York City, will hold its seventh 
nnual Armistice Ball Friday evening, 
November 3, in the grand ballroom of 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Plans are shaping 
up to make this social event one of the 
miost successful in the post's history, and 
members of the ball committee met at 
Restaurant Monday evening un 
der the chairmanship of William I. Box 
er, Continental Casualty. Strictly speak 
ing, he is acting veneral chairman of the 
ball, pinch-hitting for Ed Schwarz, Lon 
dan Assurance, the veneral chairman, 
who is flat on his back in Veterans Hos 


RKolfe’s 


pital SI Before he was stricken with 
rheumatic fever Schwarz handled a lot 
of the preliminaries for the ball. His 


enthusiasm inspired Baxter to carry on 
the work and to impress his aides with 
the same spirit. 

The souvenir program issued in con 
nection with the ball was the first order 
of business and Chairman Baxter an 
nounced that Edward Glatzmayer, Trav 
who served as general chairman 
last year, had been drafted to act as pro 
gram chairman. That Glatzmayer will 
make a this assignment was 
indicated by his heart-to-heart talk to 
the committeemen. Many insurance com 
panies and agencies in New York and 
Brooklyn were represented as advertis 


clers, 


success of 


ers in this program last year, he said, 
and their financial support enabled the 
Lecion Post 1081 to carry on its welfare 


and charitable activities for the year as 
well as to meet the ball’s expenses. The 
response to this year’s appeal to date is 
encouraging. Following his talk Josiah 
kK. Loomis, Travelers, commander of the 
post, asked for and received the commit 
tee’s support of Glatzmayer’s appeal 
Other ball committee chairmen picked 
by Chairman Schwarz include J. M. Irv 
ing, insurance broker, ticket chairman; 


Harry Roman, agent, boxes; Edward 
\ichele, London & Lancashire, booster 
page; August Klinko, Insurance Advo 


cate, and Wallace L. Clapp, The Eastern 
Underwriter, publicity, respectively chai 


man and vice-chairman; Willtam = Bar 
nett, entertainment; Ed Glatzmayer, 
vuests; Gus Lamm, floor chairman, and 
\rthur Kistner, treasuret 


COMP. RATE CUT IN MAINE 

C. W. Lovejoy, Maine insurance com 
inissioner, announces” that workmen's 
compensation rates in his state will be 
reduced in an average amount of 10.2% 
as of October 31, 1939. This reduction 
represents the third successive decrease 
due in part to departmental supervision 
over rates and the cooperation along 
safety lines of employers and employes 
throughout the State of Maine. 
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T. U. Lyman, Pioneer in 

Liability Field, Passes 
FOOTBALL HIS MAJOR HOBBY 
Spent Seventeen Years With Aetna 


Companies Largely in New York; 
Spanish-American War Veteran 


The death of T. U Lyman, assistant 
veneral manager, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, in New York last week removes 
from the casualty executive ranks one 


of the pieturesque pioneers in this field 
\ Spanish Wit 


Lyman had spent his entire business lif, 


\imerican veteran, Mr 


in the insurance business and with two 
compantes——-the Travelers and then the 
\etna. His specialty as an underwriter 





T.% 


LYMAN 


was automobile insurance and his knowl 
edge of this subject kept him in demand 
as a lecturer. 

Football was Mr. Lyman’s chief inter 
est outside of business and he rarely 
passed up an opportunity to see a game 
or to gossip about plays and players 
\fter his graduation from lowa College 
he entered the University of Wisconsin 
to study law—particularly insurance law 
There his skill as a football player and 
field general won for him the reputation 
of being “the best quarterback ever de 
veloped at Wisconsin” up to that time 
1902. For three consecutive years 1902-4 
he was captain of the university’s team, 
an honor which no mid-west player had 
received up to then. 

Completing his law studies Mr. Lyman 
joined the Travelers at its home office 


and served for some years as head of 
its liability claim department until his 
resignation in 1922 to join the home 


office of the Aetna Affiliated Companies 
His transfer to the New York office of 
the Aetna came in October, 1923, and he 
was made manager of the companies’ 
automobile, liability and compensation 
underwriting departments. His promotion 
to assistant general managership of the 
branch came in December, 1937, and this 
post he occupied until his death. Mr 
Lyman is survived by his widow, a son 
and two daughters. He was active up 
to two days before his death when an 
acute stomach condition necessitated an 
emergency operation from which he did 
not recover. 


DES MOINES CLUB ELECTS 
J. Richard Owens, special agent, Fi 


delity & 


of the 


Deposit, was elected president 
& Surety 
Club at its annual meeting. He suc 
ceeds C. Moriarty, u. Ss. F, & G. 

First vice-president is H. Nixon, Amer- 
ican Casualty; second vice-president, D 
Wesley Barnes, U. S. F. & G,, and 
Henry Haynes, Underwriters Review, re 
elected as secretary. 


Des Moines Casualty 
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Travelers Calendar In 1940 ‘To 
Feature Currier and Ives Prints 


The popular Currier and Ives calendars, which the Travelers issued to policy 


holders and friends through its agents 
appearance soon for 1940.) The ne 

were chosen only after diligent search 
lieves that they are as 


prints, 
and consideration, and the Travelers be- 
good, if not a little better, 


in 1936 and 1937, will again make their 


which are ‘liustrated on this page, 


than the previous print calen- 


dars. In presenting descriptive facts about the prints in recent tissues of Protec- 


tion, the company’s weekly hous: 
staff has done an excellent job stre 
avents of the company he says 


\ wide variety of interests and activi 
ties are presented by these Currier and 
Ives pictures, showing a train, a Missis 
sippt steamboat, a farin, the prairie, a 
puzzle, a stable, a fire, camping, fish 
inv, huskine, going to church and a 


JANUARY 





American Railroad Scene—Snowbound 
Currier & lves—1871 small folto 


winter sports scene. There is a_ wide 
geographical distribution. Seasonal ap 
propriateness has been observed as far 
as possible. 

Of the original prints, three are small 
folio, approximately 8 x 13 inches; nine 
are large folio, approximately 18 x 27 
inches. Three prints were published by 
the original member of the firm—N. 
Currier. Nine were published by the 
partnership of Currier and Ives, which 
was formed in) 1857. 

Faithful Reproductions in Color 

The reprints in the calendar are very 
faithful) reproductions in color and 
every other respect except size. Even 
the lettering of the captions has been 
carefully followed. The printing will be 
of the usual high quality and the inks 
used will be as nearly sunfast as possi- 
ble so that, as in previous years, the 
prints will be desirable for framine. 

Complying with requests from agents, 
each calendar page, in addition to the 
current month, will show the preceding 
and following month. The thirteenth 
sheet contains a brief history of Currier 
and Ives, a few words about each of 
the calendar subjects, a list of lines 
written by the company, and space for 
the agent to attach his card, label or 
signature, 

Use of the calendar as a gift to pros 
pects is recommended by Protection, and 
if used in this manner “it entitles the 
agent to a few minutes of favorable 


MARCH 





organ, Colin Simkin of the Travelers publicity 


their value as vood will builders for 


consideration certainly enough so that 
the agent may become acquainted with 
the prospect and pave the way for fu 
ture calls.” The calendars will be distrib 


uted early in October. Here follows 
Mr. Sunkin’s comments about the scene 
FEBRUARY 














American Winter Sports—Trout Fishing 
N. Currter—1856 large folio 


used for each month of the year, infor 
mation which undoubtedly — required 
much research to dig up: 


January: American R. R. Scene 


The self-termed “printmakers to the 
\merican public,” keenly alert to the 
interest of their public in the fast 
spreading network of rails, turned ont 
inany railroad prints. This print, one 
f the best of that series, has a doubk 
appeal to collectors—the train and th 
winter scene. The © brightly 
vood-burners, often named after their 
engineers, managed to stay on the 
tracks fairly well in clear weather, but 
in a snowstorm they ran into trouble 
The man leaning on the shovel is as 
sumed to be James J. Hill. Although 
this is a small folio print, its popularity 
has sent its valuation up to $250, many 
times that of other good prints of sim: 


colo ( ! 


‘lar size. 


February: American Winter Sports 


\ scene which must have been quit 
familiar to one of Currier and Ives’ 
best artists, Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait, 
who had a camp in the Adirondacks. 
The wintry aspect and the wind-blown 
snow are skillfully portrayed. The fish 
erman is so obviously a portrait that 
it is easy to believe that he was one of 
Mr. Tait’s neighbors, probably a Mr. 
Barbour. While we might not consider 
taking trout through the ice the height 


APRIL 








Puzzle Picture—Old Swiss Mill 
Currier & Ives—1872 small folio 


The Day of Rest 
Currier & Ives—1809 small folio 


MAY 





“Trotting Cracks” at Home—a Mode! 
Stable 


Currier & Ives—1868 large folso 


of sportsmanship today, it apparently 
was done some cighty years ago. We 
can well imagine, however, that the 
fish were sought to lend a little variety 
to the usual winter fare. 

This beautiful subject was put 9 on 
stone by C. Parsons who could have 
lost but litthe of its charm in the trans 
fer. Its value is approx‘mately $600. 
There is a similar small print, showing 
pickerel fishing. 


March: Puzzle Picture 


One of the forerunners of the puzzl 
picture craze later fostered by San 
Lloyd and others. There are supposed 
to be some fifty animals, faces and fig- 
ures hidden in the scene. How many 
can you find? 


April: The Day of Rest 

\nother example of how close. this 
fin of lithographers could get to the 
little intimate things in the life of the 
ttmes. The fashions remind one of 
Godey's and Peterson’s magazines. The 
composition and treatment is better than 
on most small folio prints, 


May: A Model Stable 


Undoubtedly a faithful reproduction 
fa fine, well-kept stable as they exist 
ed in those days when every man con- 
sidered himself a judge of horses. The 
horse was the great leveller of soctal 
differences just as the popular-priced 
automobile permits the workman to 
keep pace with his employer on the 
road today. This scene was drawn by 
Thomas Worth, whose excellent rendi- 
tions of horses appear in many Currier 
and Ives prints. Three famous trotters 
of the times are shown—the white hors« 
beine Peerless; to the rear, the re 
nowned Dexter; in the right fore 
ground, The Auburn Horse. This print 
is a companion to Trotting Cracks at 
the Forge. Some ten years’ earlier 
Trotting Cracks on the Snow was pub 


lished. 
June: American Farm Scene 


This is one of a series showing life 
on the farm at various seasons of the 
JUNE 








American Farm Scene 
N. Currter large folio 


JULY 





“Wooding Up” on the Mississippi 


Currier & Ives—1863 large folio 
year Drawn by Fanny Palmer, that 
indefatigable artist who not only did 
inany prints in her own name, but often 
drew the backgrounds and outdoor 
scenes for other subjects of which the 
foreground or feature was completed 
by another artist. 

July: Mississippi “Wooding Up” 

One of more than a dozen fine prints 
conveying the romance of river trans- 
portation. The “Princess” is halted 
temporarily to take on fuel during her 
race with rival boats. Other Mississippi 
prints show cotton being loaded, high 
water, low water, races and other inci 
dents in this picturesque period. 


August: Life on the Prairie 

The scourge of the plains was onc¢ 
the prairie fire just as today it is the 
dust storm. These trappers, caught by 
an advancing fire, are resorting to that 
expedient known to every woodsman 
and pioneer, the  back-fire By this 
measure they could burn off a= space 
in which they could take refuge as the 


fire passed around them, This colorful 
and dramatic scene was painted by At 
thur EF. Tait, who also did the com 


panion print, The Buffalo Hunt, which 
was reproduced in the 1937 calendar. 


September: Camping 

Arthur F. Tait was very fond of hunt 
ing and fishing. This print undoubtedly 
illustrates a familiar scene. The persons 
in the picture may well be portraits of 
some Of his companions on his numet 
ous excursions into the (Adirondacks 
The companion print bears the sub-tithe 
“Laying Off” and shows the camp 
he end of the dav with the results I 
the day’s sport 


October: Burning of Crystal Palace 
Although this print is undated, it was 
undoubtedly published shortly after the 
event illustrated. Both Currier and Ives 
were partial to fire pictures. The first 
print published by Nathaniel Cur 


was the Ruins of the Merchants’ Ex 

change The appearance of the print 

on the streets of New York only four 
AUGUST 





Life on the Prairie—The Trappers 
Defense 


Currier & Ives large folio 
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Travelers Currier & Ives Calendars 


destructive conflagration 
1835, made Cur 
Currier and his 


days after the 
of December 16 and 17, 
rier’s reputation, Both 


SEPTEMBER 
Camping in the Woods 





Currier & Ives—1863 large folto 
partner were volunteer firemen and 
turned out some excellent prints show 
ing their associates in action. This print 
shows the destruction of the building 
created a few years earlier to house 
the first large Fair held in America 


November: Husking 
An American 


very popular with 
one of the few 
& Ives reproduced a 
not in the organization. Most of their 
art work was done by artists who de 
voted most of their time to the firm 


NOVEMBER 


which is 
This is 


genre subject 
collectors 
cases in which Currier 
work by someone 





Husking 
Currtc lves—1861 large folto 
However, with their usual good judg 
ment they selected a good painting by 
a capable artist, Eastman Johnson, a 


California A. & H. Clubs 
Present Their Program 


annual 


The tentative eram for the 
convention of the California State As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Man- 
wers Clubs, as announced by the Los 


Angeles club, puts all the business in 
the first day’s October 20, and 
leaves the sightseeing for the second 
lay, October 21. The program calls for 
cocktail hour, annual 
banquet, another business session, tour 
f Columbia Broadcasting Studio, steak 
dinner and entertainment. October 21, 


tseeimn 


sessions, 


i business 


SeSS10Ol! 


LED IN VOLUME AND RENEWALS 


William k. Lebby, state manager in 
California for the Massachusetts Indem 
itv, led the entire agency force of the 
company in August both in new pro- 
duction and renewals In fact, the 
agency renewed 100% of its business 
that month An outstanding A. & H. 
producer, Mr Lebbv’s business’ has 
shown increases every month this year. 


J. G. GOETZ ON THE MEND 


john G. Goetz, managing director of 


Risk Research Institute, Inc.. New York 
City, = has been at Doctors Hospital, 
New ork, on account of a fractured 
ne expects to return to his desk 
early next week 
U. S. F. & G. DIVIDEND 
The United States F. & G. has de- 


clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
share, pavable October 16 to 
Iders of record September 30. 


25 cents a 


stockh 


member of the National Academy, 
work hangs in many 


skillfully put on stone by C. 
OCTOBER 


Severin. 





Burning of N. Y. Crystal Palace, 
October 5, 1858 


Currier & Ives large folto 


December: Winter Morning 


This is a scene which will bring back 
to oldsters the memories of hard Win 
ters and long skating seasons which 
prevailed when they were youngsters. 
There is much interesting action in the 
several groups of figures. One of Fanny 


ranks not far behind 
the Winter scenes of the famous George 
H. Durrie (Home to Thanksgiving, 1936 
calendar; Old Homestead in Winter, 


Palmer's best, it 


Winter in the Country, 1937 calendar). 
The fact that its present value is $500 
DECEMBER 








American Winter Scenes—Morning 
H. Currter—1859 large folio 
is indicative of its popularity among col- 
lectors. There is a companion print 
with the sub-title, Evening. 
J. c. MALONE INJURED 
J. C. Malone, 


cral manager of the 


vice-president and gen- 
Retail Credit Co., 
while the car he 


was injured recently 
was driving collided with another auto- 
mobile in a small road intersection. This 


accident resulted in the death of four 
persons and injury to two others. Mr. 
Malone suffered a deep cut on his fore- 
head, fracture of the right elbow and 
a severe flesh wound on his right knee. 
None of the occupants of his car was 


killed. 


whose 
museums. It was 
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Bassett on Security 
In Foreign Companies 


EFFECTS OF WAR NEGLIGIBLE 


Accident & Casualty of Winterthur Has 
All Its Investments in Securities of 
United States 
Neal Bassett, United States manager, 
Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of 
Winterthur, Switzerland, has sent to 
his agents a letter on the position of 
that country and its relation to the 
European war. After furnishing general 
information on economic and industrial 
conditions Mr. Bassett says that in- 
vasion of Switzerland would be fruitless 
and is improbable. “The results would 
be barren. An invader might get vacant 


factories which it does not need, but it 
could not, for very obvious reasons, hold 
the trade of such factories with ‘other 
nations. It might get magnificent scen- 


ery, but its nationals could not live on 
scenery. Even if an invasion was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the results would 


be worse than barren.” He continues: 
Companies of Switzerland . 

“An invader could not secure the real 

control of the important insurance com- 


panies, banks or other financial institu- 
tions of Switzerland. They are verv 
large and influential and have world- 
wide operations. It could not secure 
their liquid assets because they would 
be out of the country. It could only 
secure building structures in which they 
are housed in normal times and_ such 
comparatively small part of their assets 
as are not movable. While Swiss peo- 
ple do not believe they will be invaded, 
they are a wise, careful and able peopl: 
and they have taken every precaution 
to protect themselves and their institu- 
tions. 

“The important insurance com- 
panies naturally do not depend upon a 
country of small population, financially 
rich though it be, for their premium in- 
comes. They depend upon other coun- 
tries of the world, in the same way as 
do other large world operating insur- 
ance companies. While it would be a 
most unpleasant blow to the world-wide 
insurance companies and other financial 
institutions of Switzerland if the coun- 


Swiss 
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involved in a war, it 
not be fatal. 
Safeguards Employed 

“What has been said regarding Swiss 
insurance companies applies also to the 
important companies of other neutral 
countries. At the outbreak of the war 
of 1914 there were in this country Brit- 
ish, French, Scandinavian, Russian, 
Balkan States and German insurance 
companies. None of them, within 
knowledge, failed to meet their obliga- 
tions to the insuring public of America. 
Our laws safeguard us against such con- 
tingency. The great war of 1914-1918 
proved the foregoing. 

“No well informed person believes that 
the Swiss and other foreign compamies 
operating in the United States will cause 
a dollar of loss to any of their policy- 
holders regardless of the fortunes of 
war. Even if the conquest of Great 
Britain and France, and of Switzerland 
and other neutral countries should take 


try should become 
would certainly 


place, which informed people do not 
believe, the policyholders of their insur- 
ance companies in this country would 


not lose a cent. 

“Examination of our last annual state- 
ment figures will disclose that all in- 
vestments of the Accident & Casualty 
are in American securities as follows: 
U. S. treasury bonds, 55.13%; other 
American bonds, 41.55%; stocks, Ameri- 
can, 3.32%; total, 100%. 

“In addition to the funds in the assets 
of the United States departments of 
foreign insurance companies, practically 
every such company has large deposits 
of cash and liquid securities in the 
United States.” 





ALLSTATE WITHDRAWS SUIT 
Ruling by Indiana Dept. on Auto Lia- 
bility and Property Damage Rates 
Makes Action Unnecessary 
The Allstate Insurance Co. has dis 
missed without prejudice its suit for a 
declaratory judgment filed in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Indianapolis against 
George H. Newbauer, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Indiana, seeking to void 
the Commissioner’s ruling No. 9 issued 
May 20, 1939, prescribing minimum rates 


for automobile liability and property 
damage coverages. The minimum rates 
prescribed by the ruling were fixed at 


20% less than manual or bureau rates. 
The Allstate had been writing these 
coverages in Indiana as in most other 
states at rates computed at 30% below 
manual or 14 2/3% below the minimum 
fixed in the ruling. It claimed that it 
could continue to charge such lower 
rates with absolute safety to its policy- 
holders and brought the action challeng 
ing the validity of the ruling. 
September 5, 1939, the Commissioner 
amended his ruling by reducing the 
minimum therein prescribed to 30% be- 
low manual rates, since the minimum 
rate as so reduced was not in excess 
of those charged and desired to be con- 
tinued by the Allstate. By the Com- 
missioner voluntarily amending his rul- 
ing the controversial subject matter of 
its lawsuit was by and large removed, 





and the Allstate accordingly dismissed 
its proceedings. 
JACK GLENNON A FATHER 


Jack Glennon, member of the automo- 
bile department staff in the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, became the father of a baby son, his 
first. last week. 
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Insurance Men Well Represented in 
N. Y. Young Men’s Board of Trade 


‘itl * 
‘When Major George U. Harvey, pres- 
ident of the Borough of Queens and a 
World War veteran, spoke on the Euro- 
pean war situation last Thursday before 
the Young Men’s Board of Trade of 
New York there were a generous num- 
ber of insurance men in the audience. 
It was their pleasure to hear a straight 
from the shoulder talk by the Major, 
who commanded a regiment in the A. 
E. F. and who believes that preparedness 
as a defense measure is America’s great- 
est need at this time. Neither he nor 
the board took a position on the neu- 
trality act. 
Ehrmanntraut and Otis Past Presidents 
The initiative of the Young Men’s 
Board of Trade in having a speaker of 
Major Harvey’s calibre puts the spot- 
light on the many constructive activities 
of this group. A membership prerequi- 
site is its age range of from 18 to 36 
years old. Two of its past presidents 
(now past this ave limit) are insurance 
men—W. R. Ehrmanntraut, New York 
Casualty manager, and Courtlandt Otis, 
head of Otis Jones & Co., insurance 
brokers. Three of its present officials 
are insurance men—Putnam L. Crafts, 
National Surety, vice-president; Stan- 
ford Bissell, Travelers, secretary, and 
Robert L. Barbour, New York Life, who 
is the son of Robert P. Barbour, United 





YORKSHIRE HEAVILY FINANCED 





Large Sums Held in This Ccuntry for 
Protection of Policyholders; Sma'l 
Remittances Abroad 

Herbert F. Ellen, United States man- 
ager, Yorkshire group, points out that 
the 87% of admitted assets is securely 
and irrevocably held for the group’s 
American policyholders. 

The Yorkshire’s admitted assets amount 
to $4,047,095; deposits with state depart- 
ments or vested in and held by United 
States trustee solely for the protection 
of all policyholders and creditors within 
the United States, $3,526,086; cash in of- 
fice and other banks, agency balances, 
reinsurance recoverable and all other 
admitted assets, $521,009. 

There is a total liability of $2,018,677 
and a surplus to policyholders of $2,- 
(28,417. The Yorkshire’s United S:ates 
branch is permitted to remit to its home 
office in England to the extent only of 
its net investment income, and this has 
been almost entirely retained in_ this 
country. For the years 1929 to 1938 
the total net remittance of the York- 
shire’s United States branch amounted 


to only $27,236. 


T. C. FIELD’S NEW AGENCY 

T. C. Field, big producer in St. Paul, 
for some years associated with the 
Joseph A. Rogers Agency, has started his 
own agency representing the Seaboard 
Surety and Royal Indemnity as general 
agents, and several fire companies as 
local agents. His partners include Evar 
T. Cedarleaf; T. C. Field, 3rd, his son; 
A. A. Gruber, C. M. Shaw and A. F. 
McNamara. 

The Joseph A. Rogers Agency was 
dissolved as of September and Mark 
Rogers has organized a new firm called 
Joseph A. Rogers Co. 


BOND FOR MUD MOUNTAIN DAM 

Work on Mud Mountain Dam, near 
Enumclaw, Wash., has been resumed 
with contract given Guy F. Atkinson 
Co., San Francisco, totaling $5,344,605, 
principal bond $2,672,302.50 and a labor 
and material bond of $2,500,000, with a 
total of $72,374.12 in premiums. 


ATTENDING LEGION CONVENTION 
Attending the American Legion’s na- 
tional convention in Chicago this week 
from William Street are Edward Aichele, 
London & Lancashire; Arthur Kistner, 
Yorkshire Group, and James Irving, in- 
surance broker. All are members of In- 
surance Post 1081, New York City. 











States manager, Northern Assurance, as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Crafts served as 
chairman of the board’s insurance com- 
mittee last vear. Acting chairman of this 
committee is John H. Washburn, Home 
of New York. Mr. Bissell is chairman 
of the industrial relations committee and 
Mr. Barbour is editor of the magazine 
“The Board-Caster,” published by the 
board, and chairman of its 1939-40 project 
committee. 

Brokerage and Agency Representation 

Other young insurance men active in 
the membership include representatives 
from all lines. The brokerage and agen- 
cy fraternity is well represented by John 
O. Cole, head of his own company; Wal- 
ter J. Mosenthal, Jr. and Thos. W. 
Sweeney of H. Mosenthal & Son, Inc. 
William J. Walsh of Otis Jones & Co. : 
Louis L. Buhler, Frenkel & Co.; Harold 
O. Douglass, Mid-town Underwriters, and 
Graham W. Walker, Allen & Schmidt 
agency, New England Mutual. 

Members with insurance company affil- 
lations include Robert A. Apple, Aetna 
Life; Robert L. Barbour, New York 
Life; Herster Barres, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Wm. Behrens, Jr.. Mutual Life; 


Stanford Bissell, Cornelius Palen and 
Kendall F. Jones, Travelers; Burton B. 
3rown, Home Life; Chas. K. Bullard, 
Metropolitan Life; Putnam L. Crafts, 


Charles B. Dah- 
Channing Davis, 
Enderton, Crum 
Fleming, Equitable 
Grant, Penn Mutual; 
John H. Pitman, Connecticut General; 
W. Irving Plitt, Atlantic Mutual; George 
O. Seward, Jr. Connecticut Mutual: 
Wellington H. Simpson, Atlantic Mu- 
tual; Jos. B. Van Dyke, New England 
Mutual; John H. Washburn, Home of 
New York, and Richard B. Wells, In- 
surance Co. of North America. 


National Surety Corp.; 
men, Utica Mutual; 

Canada Life; Leslie H. 
& Forster; Peter B. 
Society; Will P. 





BOILER 


experience, 
Box 1356, The Eastern 





UNDERWRITER 


Position available f r competent boiler and machinery underwriter 
in Home Office of Casualty Company. 
State education, special training, and salary desired. 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton St.. New York. 


WANTED 


Must have had five years’ 








Silliman Evans Retires 
As Maryland’s Chairman 


SUCCEEDED BY S. McDONALD 





New Chairman Prominent in St, Louis; 
Federal Housing Administrator; E. J. 
Bond Continues As President 
S‘lliman Evans, for "the last five years 
chicf executive of the Maryland Casual- 
ty, retired as chairman of the board on 
September 21 but will continue as a 
member of the executive committee and 
the board of directors. His successor as 
board chairman is Stewart McDonald, at 
the present time Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator, who has been a member of 
the Maryland’s board for about two 
years and was elected its vice-chairman 

at the annual meeting last January. 

In submitting his resignation, Mr. 
Evans paid tribute to the Maryland 
organization in a letter which he read 
to the board at its meeting September 
21. He pointed out that the increasingly 
heavy demands of his publishing business 
at Nashville and other.business connec- 
tions make it impossible for him to con- 
tinue his executive responsibilities with 
the Maryland company. Mr. Evans came 
with the Maryland as executive vice- 
president in April, 1934; was elected 
president two months later, and in Jan 
uary, 1937, became board chairman. 

Edward J. Bond, Jr., continues as 
president of the Maryland. 


Chairman McDonald’s Career 
Mr. McDonald has been with the F.H.A. 
for four years. After attending Notre 
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Premium income which has increased each year since organization 
totaled $26,911,679.42 in 1938 as compared with $29,562.55 in 1912. 


—despite war, panic, and depression Lumbermens has had 
a consistent growth in Premium Income, Assets, Legal Re- 
serves, and Net Surplus. 


Many factors have contributed to this remarkable record. 
Assets have been invested safely in only the most conservative 
forms of securities. Policyholders have been carefully selected. 
Losses in this preferred group have been kept at a minimum 
through “L-M-C’s” engineering service, helping to make 
possible the substantial cash dividends which have been 
paid to its policyholders during each of its 27 years of progress. 


Add to these points a nationwide claim organization operating 
24 hours a day and you will readily see why Lumbermens 
has enjoyed a steadily-increasing acceptance among dis- 
criminating insurance buyers. 


(AMERICAN) 


LUMBERMENS 


CASUALTY COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING 


CHICAGO, U. S. A 








McDONALD 


STEWART 


Dame University, he studied mechanical 
and electrical engineering at Cornell, be 
ing graduated in 1901. Most of his busi- 
ness career has been in St. Louis, where 
he manufactured farm implements and 
electrical apparatus, spent eight years as 
president of the Moon Motor Co.; served 
as a bank director, and for a brief period 
as police commissioner of St. Louis. He 
is also an inventor. 

For the last few years his chief in 
terest has been housing, and his recrea 
tions are horses, shooting, fishing, art 
and literature. 

Mr. McDonald was reared in an insur 
ance atmosphere. His father was the late 
J. J. McDonald of Chicago, for many 
years Western manager of a large fire 
insurance company, 


Baltimore Course Will 
Be Started November 1 


\ broad range of subjects will be 
taken up in this year’s course in insur- 
ance to be given by the Insurance So 
ciety of Baltimore. A large enrolment 
is expected. Classes will begin Novem 
ber 1, the course ending next March 

The society has drawn up an outline 
of the course, which will deal with the 
general principles of insurance and 
suretyship. Sessions during the first 
month will be devoted to the history of 
insurance and suretyship; development 
of branches; insurance and surety con- 
tracts; stock, mutual and other carriers, 
and the law of agency. During the 
final month attention will be given to 
insurance as a social factor and as an 
occupation. 


MARYLAND'S JOINT OUTING 

Kmployes of the New York = and 
Newark branch offices of the Maryland 
Casualty joined together on Saturday, 
September 16, for an outing at Angele’s 
Grove, Union, N. J. Sponsored by the 
Fortieth Club of the Maryland’s New 
York office the affair was attended by 
165. Phillip Keeby of New York and 
\lois Sanders of Newark were co-chair 
men on arrangements. Featured attrac 
tion was a soft ball game between the 
“Bloomer Boys” of Newark and _ the 
“Ten Old Men” of New York which 
was won by the Newarkers, score 13-5 
Thoroughly enjoyed, the outing will be 
made an annual affair. 

Directors of f the Firemar an’s Fund have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of one dollar a share to shareholders of 
record October 5, payable on and after 
October 16. 
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man will admit 


Accounts Receivable 
the lifeblood of 
He'll admit, too. 


that his 
records are 
his business. 
that if they were destroyed... 
by fire or other hazard... 


their loss would be serious. 


serious 
Ae- 
It’s 


But his problem isn’t 
if he’s 


counts Receivable Policy. 


protected by an 
good business to insure such 
important records . .. as most 
business men will readily agree 
when you bring it to their 


attention. 
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On the Production“Firing Line” 








New Classification Plan Has Brought 


Big Gains in Automobile Ins. Sales 
First Four Months’ Operation Reviewed by John Eglof of 


Travelers in Stimulating Talk to Dumb-bells 
Club of New York 


The 


for private 


new automobile classification plan 
cars was 


brokers 


as an outstanding 


passenger pleasure 
a group of insurance 
last week 
greater prog 
stock casualty 
work: ible 


put before 
one evening 
example of ressiveness on 
the part of companies im 


tools 


viving producers more 

with which to sell automobile insurance 
The speaker was John Eglof, supervisor 
of agency field service, casualty division 
of the Travelers, who has traveled from 
one end of the country to the other ex 
tolling the merits of this plan, the safe 
driver rewards, $500 burglary policy and 


retrospective rating. The group he ad 


dressed was The Dumb-bells Club, whose 
president, Frank C. Stackpole, introduced 
Mr. Eelof as a teacher, salesman and 


technician thoroughly familiar with his 
¢ 


subject. 
The speaker first gave background 
facts about the new classification plan, 


stressed its simplicity of operation and 
its value in competition with non-stock 
companies Cognizant of the price con 
sciousness of today’s car drivers, Mr 
Eglof pointed out that the plan had 
already narrowed the difference between 
the cost of sound, conservative stock 
insurance and that sold by dividend pay 
‘ne non-stock companies. “When the 


‘price salesman’ loses lis advantave of 
price he is generally licked That’s 
what this plan is doing,” he declared 


Results of First Four Months’ Operation 


Reporting on the first four months’ 
operation of the auto classification plan 
in more than thirty states outside of 
New York the speaker pointed to sub 
stantial gains in new business made by 


Inany companies compared with premium 
losses in the same period of 1938. Giving 


specific examples he told of a Pennsyl- 
vania agent who has written 112 new 
lines in this period, sixty-nine of them 
on previously uninsured motorists and 


“business taken away from non 
stock carriers.” Another office showed 
a vain of 2110 and half a dozen or more 
reported gains ranging from 8&4 to 111% 
\ large percentage of this new business 
has effective on day of submis 
sion, than on some future renewal 
date, which indicates to Mr. Eglof that 
many agents are using the new low 
rates “to reach down into the hue 

reservoir of uninsured owners.” In ew 


the rest 


become 
rather 


York, for example, it used to cost a 
pleasure car owner $125 for his liability 
coverave; today the same protection 
costs him $609 

Cultivate “Shirt Sleeve” Market 

This encouraging rate drop is a sales 
stimulator, said the speaker. “It’s your 
opportunity to sell a lot) more new 
business than heretofore.” His sugges 
tion was to concentrate on the “shirt 
sleeve boys” in the below $50 a week 
salary class instead of the “silk shirt 
boys.” The Tiffanys, he exclaimed, are 
adequately protected but the “shirt 
sleeve” group for the most part is an 
undeveloped field. Stock casualty insur 
ance has geared its product to this mat 
ket and alert producers are losing no 
time in cultivating it 

If the prospect indicates he cannet of 
ford $5/10.000 limits, interest him in the 


$1.000 single linut policy, Mr. Eglof sue 
vested. Hts company reports increasing 


sales of this” polices Where one was 


American Internat] Timely Message 


Gives Fresh Approach to Foreign Insurance Service in Book- 


let “Added Impetus” 


as New Markets Open 


for U. S. Export Trade 


headlines in the 
and larger trade oppor 
United States in many 
already important 
coverave for 
gains added 
many sound 
‘American 
properties 


With daily 
pointing to new 
tunities for the 
foreign countries, the 
question of insurance 
— interests abroad 

enificance. There = are 
back of the plirase 
\merican 


press 


reasons 
insurance for 


abroad” and they are convincingly set 
forth in the timely booklet just issued 
by the American International Under- 
writers Corp. 111 John Street, New 


find a place for 


York City. It should 
desk of evcry 


ready reference on the 
broker and agen 
This bookle t, 


is a re freshing 


“Added Impetus,” 
from the usual 
advertisine ma 


a 


departure 


run of general insurance 
terial Secis med for purposes of utility 
Planned primarily to acquaint aaewer®, 
avents, and insureds with the foreig 
insurance service offered by the A.IL.U 
it carries this message in such attrac- 
tive form as to invite immediate read- 
ine—and keeping. 

“Added Impetus,” contains twenty 
pages of helpful information, but its 
pages are by no means crowded with 
text. Large type, well spaced, with gen 
erous margins and ample headings, mak 
reading easv and pleasant. For the hur 


ried reader, terse marginal paragraphs, 
printed in a rich blue and readable at a 
vlance, give a quick picture of ALU. 


service. Decorative illustrations through 
out the booklet in a soft tone of the 
same blue suggest the international 
character of the A.I.U. and the antique 
paper used—of an old ivory tint inside 
and a chestnut color for the cover 
gives a background of friendly sincerity 
to the carried by the booklet 
Practically on the press when the 
Kuropean War broke out, one of its 
has a last minute notation to th« 
effect that statements regarding insur 
ance service abroad are obviously sub 
ject to such modifications and limita- 
tions as war conditions may impose. 
The A.L.U. as foreign managers for 2 
number of well-known American fire 
and casualty companies affords protec: 
tion for American interests and capital 
investments abroad, backed by a world 
wide organization ‘of underwriting and 
claims representatives. Subject to pos- 
sible restrictions due to the current war 
its extensive facilities are available to 
insureds for throuchout the 
world, except in the United States and 
Canada Brokers, agents and insureds 
will find this booklet, which is gratis, a 
useful addition to their business libraries. 


messarce 


pages 


coverage 
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sold a year ago three are being sold 
today. An estimated three out of ro 
four cars on the highways of New York 


State are uninsured and this situation, 
Mr. Eglof thought, offered sufficient in- 
centive to launch a sales offensive backed 
up by a barrage of direct mail material, 

\s a salesman himself, the speaker 
considered the advantages of the auto 
classification plan from that viewpoint, 
He was glad to answer many questions 
regarding its operation Most frequent 
query has been about “business use” of 
a private passenger car under the plan, 
This is subject to interpretation, he said, 
and called attention to a New York In- 
surance Department opinion. In Class A 
farmers and clergymen are in- 
The application must be signed 


cars of 
cluded 


by the producer on new and _ renewal 
business. 

For Class A-1 risks, the speaker said, 
it is an Insurance Department require- 
ment that the assured must make clear 
in his signed application that he has 
owned the car for a full year. Mr 


Evlof believes that most people will hon 
estly testify to these facts, that they 
won't lie or give evasive answers to 
questions. For this reason he doesn’t 
expect abuse of the signed application 
requirement. 


\ maximum of 7,500 miles a year is 
allowed under this class, and not more 
than two people in the insured’s house 
hold may drive the car, both of whom 


are more than 25 years old, 

In Class B he placed all other private 
passenver cars individually owned and 
such cars owned by corporations and co 


partnerships. They pay a higher rate 
\fter risks are fitted into their correct 
classification the New York preferred 


risk rating plan is applied to them based 
on their accident record. Speaking 
about this procedure, Mr, Eglof. said: 
“TL don’t worry about that preferred risk 


rating plan. E xperience shows that 8&% 


of the drivers are in Class I, leaving 
only 12% who are in the poor driver 
class.” 


Curbing Compulsory Insurance Demand 


Winding up a stimulating address the 
Travelers supervisor sounded the note 
that widespread use of the auto classi 
fication plan will curb the public demand 
for compulsary automobile insurance 
“Any movement in that direction is a 
challenge,” he said, “and if you’ don’t 
want to vo through the sad experience 
as Massachusetts producers be on you 
from now on in soliciting the great 
uninsured market. Stop competing with 
one another—become creative ino you 
sales efforts and rich indeed will be you 
reward.” 


toes 


MISS HAY RESIGNS ASSN. POST 


Returning to England, Her Native Coun- 
try, For War Work; Dined and Pre- 
sented With Appreciation Resolution 


Miss Isabel W. Hay, assistant treas 
urer of the Association of C. & S, Ex- 
ecutives for many years and one of its 


oldest 
resigning 


employes in point of service, is 
as of September 30 to return 
to ree ey her native country, to take 
up war work. Shortly before her de- 
parture the girls in the association ten 
dered a surprise dinner in her honor, ar 


rangements for which were handled by 
Miss Marie Slater, supervisor. 
The entire staff of the association on 


25 presented Miss Hay with 
appreciation resolution 
Fairchild officiated 


September 
a hand-lettered 
General Manager 


The scroll read: 
“Whereas, our friend and associate, Isabel 
W Hay, Assistant Treasurer of the Associa 


tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, after 
a period of long service with us, characterized 
by unselfish devotion to the interests of the 


Association and to each and all of us, is now 


about to leave us to England, het 
Mother Country, we, the 


this 26th day of September, 


return to 


undersigned, have on 


1939, 


“Resolved, to record here our appreciation of 


those fine qualities which have endeared her to 


us all, our sense of loss at her departure, and 
the hore that her sacrifice and high purpose 
will receive the recognition and reward such 
loyalty merits.”” 








